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Forkword 


I  lu‘  cKHiotnii  ;m<i  iiaiioti.tl  st-iuiilv  ol 
Asia  is  tar  inoic  im|)()rlaiu  to  tlu*  L  iiilcd  Slates  io(la\ 
than  it  was  two  decacles  ago.  l  lu*  tuonotnii  growth  (»l 
japan  and  South  Korea  makes  tliese  nations  snong 
eompetiiois  witli  the  rnited  States  in  worl<l  markets,  as 
well  as  targets  ol  Soviet  etf  orts  toward  iiu  t  eased  (om- 
merce,  wider  influence,  and  hetler  relations.  (Ihiiia  lags 
japan  and  Korea  in  development,  hut  continues  to 
moderni/e:  its  \ast  [)oteniial  cannot  Ih*  overlooked. 
F.ven  conceding  that  N.XK)  lias  ac  hievc^d  ‘vic  torv  ’  in  the 
(lold  War  in  Kurope,  tlu'se  count  lies — (iliiiia,  japan, 
and  Soutli  Korea — could  become  a  new  and  ditreueni 
front  line  in  coinpctiiion  f)etween  the  I  anted  Slates  and 
the  Soviet  laiion. 

Relations  among  those  thrc*e  countries,  as  well  as 
Soviet  and  American  interests  in  Northeast  Asia, 
provide  the  basic  material  for  this  studv  In  (a)lonel  R. 
Mark  Bean,  I  S  Air  Force.  Bean  traces  the  historical 
relations  tlirough  to  t!ie  |)reseni.  Acknowledging  long¬ 
term  animosities,  he  also  points  out  cultural  links 
between  (diinese,  japanese.  and  Koreans.  He  finds  his- 
toiical  bases  for  thc‘  current  <*conomic  and  securitv 
interdependence  of  the  three  nations.  Along  with  the 
cultural  ties,  these  mutual  interests  cotdd  serve  as  ilte 
uncierpinning  of  a  cooperative  regime  of  regional 
security. 
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/Xiik’i'icif  [>nli(  \  rnakt*]  s  NJiould  nutc  Ik-an’s  (  aniion 
against  irvint^  (o  impost*  a  tormal,  \  \l()-likt’  aili^imr 
wlu'rfllu*  ncHt*ssar\  >hai i*tl  values  amt  oui~ 

look  does  run  e\isi.  Readers  will  iH^nelii  Irom  this  rea¬ 
soned.  I)alam  ed  examination  ol  relai  ioiiships  in  a 
region  wlujst*  huine  is  im  reasingh  im|>onat)t  to  our 


own  secuiilv. 


A.  Baldwin 

\  it e  Ailmir.il.  I  S  \«i\ \ 

President,  Natioiuil  Delense  rni\t‘rsiiv 
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As  i  wink  (III  lliis  icsr.iiili 

projfu,  u\\  \\4tN  to  a\t>id  nniiu‘(iia!(.-  as 

niiuh  as  |>nssil)lt'  and  Iikhs  on  luno-!tMin  (hihIs  lliai 
would  l)t‘  <>i  nrt‘.!l  M^!ulic<iiur  n>  ilu-  \  nii<‘d  SiaU  s  in  iis 
futiin  s(‘(  in  ttv  rc^lat ioiiN  w  idi  japan.  (  hina.  and  Knuan 
I)f>in!Lt  Si)  pro\t*d  niort^  diilituh  dian  I  h«id  niKn^nu’d. 

I  npi  i*c  tali'uUal  twcnls  unloldiin^  wlnln  I  woikriL  sia  h 
as  snidnni  <U‘inousiiaii<Mis  and  ix'suhani  pt>!in(.ii  ixu  k- 
lash  in  (’hina  and  du-  ittpjd  moMajuan  inwaid  pojiniai 
dninoii.uA  in  koitM.  waai*  impo>sil>lc  ni  i^non*.  r>ui. 
w  hilr  iiH  {n  poiAitiin^  du*s(‘  i  xnnis  as  nnuli  as  p<)ssil>ir.  I 
ha\(*  irital  (o  make  jiid^nunts  l)as<*<|  on  dual  si^nili- 
(  aiua*  < >\ca  \hv  lon.^ta  tni  in. 

I  hou‘4h  du‘  <lnliniii\t‘  jndi;nuai;  .1  hision  h.is  \t  i 
lo  Ih‘  n  nd tax'd,  tw  tans  oi  t  nn  iiiL;  situ  n  1  oi  !L;inalK  <  ( an- 
pltltal  nn  mannstiipi  —  lor  (Aainpita  (China  s  Ihii- 
U'taiih  a  s  (u)ni>at‘SN  and  Ks  i  ca  I  I  i  i  in  a  t  i  o  n  o| 
f(()nonu(  and  poiidtal  it  lorni.  atui  Sondi  koixa  s  hold¬ 
ing  n{  dii  tal  prcsiilt anial  t  Ua  t ions  -sntan  lo  indKain  I 
wasal  ItMsl  niodtaalfU  siud-sslnl.  Morro\ia.  in  ils  |an 
n.n  A  IdSS  ]v\h^\  \ ,  I  )i^<  t  I  )i  /f  n  rff(  I .  Ihtsidnni  Rta- 

14a n  s  hiparlisan  (  a iininission  on  1  ni< aicd  I  01114-  Inin 
Sn a(t‘ij;\  prtalu  tfd  dial  h\  20 1 n  ( ;hin.i  and  japtUi  will 
nai  h  ii.i\t‘  du*  t'<onoini(  (.tpaiiu  lo  ail  *ts  niaior  wanld 
powtas.  whilt'  .Sonih  kort'a's  ttonoinv  is  likrh  io  4!(>w 
sulislandalK  U'lad\('  to  lliosc  ol  \\n^|  I  nropnan  tonn- 

I I  it's.  (.hina.  dm  rt'[)ori  t'siiniaits.  nia\  well  (onu*  lo 
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iunc*  (lu‘  uoihls  or  Uuk cioiintm  .nid 

Ix-tonir  J  i nildli'<li;^*<l  siiptrpowri  id  inihMiv  tDuns.' 

,\iH)iiu‘r  DUM  ()1  si^jniiiiiUU  ihaiiL^i'.  <>1  4<>Dist\  has 
Ikh’II  iIu*  ( oniinuatioD — and  acicKaaiion  oi  Mikli.nl 
C  i(>rl>*K  tu*\  \  ndoi  ins  In  llu‘  Soviri  I  nion.  as  wrll  as  llu‘ 
hisCnri<  slt^ps  Dnvard  .uxoinino{iaii<>n  In'iwern  ilir  I  inlrd 
States  and  ilii’  So\  Ita  Inion  that  ih<ksr  iilniiDs  ha\(' 
ntade  |H>ssil)ic\  I  tu'se  fM-iUs  Itave  itnporianriv  «il|eiti  d 
tile  Soviet  I  nion's  relations  with  its  NomIumsi  AMan 
lu  i^lihoi s.  most  nolahlv  in  tlie  ai^ivaanc  ni  to  removr  sv 
20  mu  leal  missiles  tiom  Asia  «ts  pan  ol  tlu‘  1\1  I  n  atv. 
ihe  decision  to  witlidiau  loicc‘s  Itom  Alj^lumisi.in.  and 
niDv  lk‘\il>i!ir\  slioun  on  Siuo-Soviet  liordm  disautce- 
nuaiis  and  support  lor  \  icanam  in  (  ainlxulia. 

On  tllc^  ne!L>aUvc‘  side,  as  poinical  out  i)\  Ritlund 
Artnitage,  tiu‘  Sovkas  litivo  since  lOSa  increascai  i|u*ir  l  ar 
I'.ast  miliiaiv  iorcc^s  (rom  a.J  divisions  to  37  divisions, 
added  }0  \x‘ssc‘ls  to  iluai  Pac  ilk  Meia,  and  itu  reasca!  mili- 
tai  v  support  to  \onli  Kotva,  addiia^  SA-a  surlac  t  -i< ^-air 
missiles,  Su-23  ^^round-attac  k  ait ci  alt,  «md  \!it.--20  intei  ' 
ceptors  to  tlH‘  Mi(r-2as  disc  tissed  lalei  in  tliis  Ijook  -  l  or- 
iiua  Sec  retarv  ot  Detense  Ttank  (  -.n  Uu  c  i  retuained 
c*(|iiall\  wai  v  ol  Sovica  intentions  attc  r  a  visit  with  his 
c  emnfet  [;.tr  f  itt  tin*  Sovica  l‘nk;n.  (iailncci  told  Sovica 
oltkc  is  that,  despite  recxait  Sovka  empl^isis  on  deUaisive 
dcKtrine  and  claims  ol  diminished  n.ilitarv  spendinu^,  IS* 
analvsts  see  the'  Soviet  tniiilarv  hud^et  as  inc  tensing  and 


d'Vecl  (i.  Ikk*  and  Alhcal  Wohisuiua  uo-c  haii  mciD.  lh\t  Ht/Nnaft 
Rc^povt  ot  tilt*  { Inninkssuin  on  Inlv^iatc'd  1  .ouil;- i  enn 
Sn  atc’i^v  (\\  ashin!>ton;  ( rov  t  innient  Printf/ii^  ( )Hic  <■.  janiMi  v 
iOSS),  |)|).  t>~7. 

-  I  ai  Mine;  (llieunij;.  “  I  ht’  donriiu*  (»i  minimal  <U-lc‘iu  c^  milolds 
slowlv/'  iin  I  'dinoinff  Hi  I  Animus!  lOSS,  p.  2S. 
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lt  !)i;r  poNtat  Uv  iischnamu  \(»nlK\iN.  Xni.ii!  nriL;liin»iN 
iilul  llir  I  niUa!  SlalTN,  ihrx  siiil  lr.i\«'  1 1 1  i.i  1 1  nw  r<  I  i  hr 
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lrin;4M(‘l  111  S()\un  r\  |  Inis.  iIun  hn<ik  n  lUl.ll  jnd'^ 

mrnl.  (h.if  llic  I  nilrtl  Si.iu’n  and  i!u'  Su\  u  i  {  aic 
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dr\ <‘1( tpn K  iu .  In  (irNiim(!  pla\  .i  nia|Mi  m>U\  irin.niiN 
{fn(  //anL:<"d. 

1  .nn  uidrhtr  i  !n  m.Un  pi-<>p!i'  \sh<>  .InsIsU  d  1  a'  nil 
lliiN  jnM|rU.  i  iiN|  and  tnirniMsi  wvar  l)i  1  u‘d  KiUa. 

o|  llu-  \!)l  k^'N^Ml^ll  I  >n  ((  h  l)l.  ]mni  pli 

(roldfK-i  ^.  tiu'  dil  (•(  nn  .lU’  s  al>U-  and  inNi;^[nlnl  pm 
U'nxm  (>t  irNcanln  1  mui  (nil.  u\\  <‘dii<)i.  and  ilir  u  nI  dI 
die  (IntaMnait^  siall.  Dr  )(dm  I  iuIhmm.  diMaioi  ol 

\d[  N  luNinnlr  dn  Naiiini.il  Si!ali‘<^i(  SMmIu-n,  aKi) 
pin\i<lfd  ni\ jiu.ihlr  niu  nni  a^tnuin  and  ad\uc.  At  tin* 
NaitMii.il  A  ,n  (  ANian  Npc  cialiNiN  Di .  I\inl  ( .nd- 

\Ntn  .Hid  Lunlriiani  ( olmul  Id  1  i  Iditx  LtM.ilh 
rninni((‘(i  in\  knowUnlu^^  (,|  1  |u  snlipa  t  aii  .i  and 
pm\ i(U*d  dirralion  in  k(‘\  arnas  MnnluiN  ol  ilu- 
Dnlcn'vf  Altai  hi*  ( .orps  in  IWajun^.  Inkstn  and  Si  oni 
\M'ir  aNo  i*\(ii‘nu‘l\  h<*lplul.  ht>ih  ilnoir^h  ilu  n  kimul- 
rih^i*  and  insiaht  and  dnonoh  ihrii  at  rair^na^  inri  iiina'' 
v\ilh  s  i‘in])ass\  pi'tM>nn(*l  and  Inrci^n  nin\<  1  nmi  and 
rcsrari  h  insiitnir  srholais,  IknianlaiU  hi’lptul  wnm 

I).t\  !<i  Kiannu  k.  ”(  at  liK  u  Aw  hm'n  Sr  t\  u  is  nt  <  )|  Icn'-iw  Sn  ai 
.  W  pnsf,  al  |nl\  inS.'N.  p.  \1'J. 
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i  <  >|(  Mul  Al  W  lliu’llIK  \  A  Mn\  .  M]  (  .«  »}n|  U'l  1  )it  k 

r><j\\rl>.  I  S  All  I’OUC.  in  Jiul  I  irUUMl.Ul!  (  o|(k 

\\i  \  K’<1  I  s  All  in  Scon!.  I  )is(  u^Mt  jMs 

al  Ikniht  (  (MMin.iml  lu“.nl(|n,n  in  ^  in  llawan  \Nirh 
Xonhravl  Asia  plans  oj  ni  s.  nulmliin;  l.untniaiif 
(  oil )nr Is  l> n I »  [}  \\  1 1 s( ni .  [  s  M .t i  i nr  (  n i  ps .  l*n  t  \ 
(  .dio{ .  {  s  A 1  nn. .  and  lean  Koai  kc\  (  ^  Arm  \  .  <  <  ail  i  il>- 
ulrd  a<l(liinaial  nilii;hlrnnu‘nl ,  I  would  also  hki'  lo 
a(  know  led  1  lie  (  onii  ii)U  1  ion  ol  i  w  o  <^1  onps  al  \  IM  : 
ilu;  oihn  \1U  sniun  IcIIown.  \\ln>  pio\ided  a  u,ie,n 
deal  ol  ncaa'ssai  \  ad\  ii  e.  t  1  iiu  isiin  and  tau  om  a^^emein. 
<md  lellow  nemlicas  ,>[  (MmmnlUa-  Nine  ot  die  Id^T 
Nalional  War  (  o||ei>e  i  lass,  who  eiiahled  me  lo  ket*p 
diiii^s  m  piopta  peisptali\o  llnon^lionl  ihe  \eai. 

linallx,  I  ;;4r<ntdnli\  ac  know  ledm'  dm  support  m\ 
wile.  ]enn\.  and  sons.  l)oni4,las.  Idian.  and  Maik.  ha\e 
piovided  dnrin^  diis  ‘  lion,  (nveii  die  tamih  disinp- 
dons  ifsuldn^  trf»m  du'  loinhiiud  elUais  ol  a  \cai  ol 
siinU  at  ilie  W  .11  (ajlU'i^e  and  die  woik  on  diis  man- 
iisiMpl.  du‘it  iorht  ai  aiK  and  p.uir  lit  e  weie  al)solnlel\ 
essrniial.  Pei  Imps  most  wnporiani.  ilien  loiisiani 
mu  oni  a^i  nieiil  pro\  i(i<al  1  iu‘  ( i >11 1  idem  c*  I  needial  lo 
I  inish. 
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One 

The  Changing 
Security  Environmen  r 

East  Asifin  societies  <iri’  on  the  wncr. 
seeking  to  transform  thrir  ancient  cii'ili- 
zations  into  modern,  industrial  societies. 
All  are  seethini^  with  restless  enertry. 
Their  peofile  want  to  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  hax'e  the  better  life. 

— Lee  KuiiH  Yew, 

Singapore  l*rime  Minister 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  no 
world  region  has  exceeded  L.ist  Asia  in  general, 
and  Northeast  Asia  in  particnlar,  in  the  tnagtti- 
tude  of  upheaval,  change,  and  progress  expet  i- 
enced  by  its  nation-states  and  peoples.  With  (he 
notable  exception  of  fighting  two  niajor  wars  in 
Korea  and  V'ietnain,  howevei .  the  L'nited  Slates 
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has  geiu'i  allv  lailccl  t<»  tic-voic  « oiumeiisiii  ate 
allciitiou  to  the  rogioii.  Inc  using  imu  li  git  atoi 
ellon  on  lairo|)c.it)  t‘\cnts  and  at  fairs.  Ilu'  \if\\ 
that  thf  most  import, nit  i  s  gioh.il  intc  ifsis  wme- 
ccntfifcl  in  l.uropc,  rckg.iting  .\si.i  to  stconcl.irv 
strategic  important e,  gre-u  trom  lhstorit,il  ties  .nicl 
sentimentai.  cultural,  anti  intellect  mil  .ilfinitc 
between  .\meritans  and  l‘.urope.ms. 

In  recent  vears.  however,  p.trtii  ul,n  Iv  sinc  e- 
the  beginning  ot  the  Reag.n)  .idministr.ition.  the 
t  enter  ol  grac  itv  tor  i  s  glob.il  interests — sii  .itegic . 
political,  economic  ,  .ind  t  ult in  .il— h.is  liegun  to 
shift  westward,  reflecting  wh.it  /liigniew 
Br/e/inski  has  called  the  'emeiging  centr.dilx  of 
.\sia  in  .American  foreign  police  .  I  he  .\si.m- 
f’at  ific  region  in  general  h.ts  .issumed  .i  mote- 
prominent  |)osition  lelative  to  o\t-r.ill  i  s  glob.il 
inteiests,  no  longer  lagging  dist.intlv  fic-hind 
l-'ui()})c-.  Indeed,  tliough  st  iious  .ind  |)olenti.ill\ 
dieisiec-  |)i<)biem.s  exist,  i  s  links  with  Asi.t  mav  lie 
morc-  c otnloi  tal)le  and  less  Iratiious  than  those 
with  Kuro|)e.- 

I  he  growing  economic  impoit.ince  of  hast 
.Asi.i  to  the  I’nited  .States  is  pethaps  t!u-  most  vis¬ 
ible  manifestation  of  tlu-  westw.ncl  siiift  of  i  s 
intei  ests.  .As  (histon  Sigut .  .Assistant  .Sec  relai  \  of 
.Slate  lot  hast  .Asian  and  I’acific  .Vffaiis.  h.is 
pointed  oul.  hast  .Asia  has  become  the  pt  ini.n  v 
source  of  i  s  trade,  accounting  in  IbS.")  for  about 
one-thiid  of  total  i  s  glob.il  tiade.  I- iirihermore, 
from  lb(S|  to  IbiS.a.  when  i  s  iiadc-  with  tlie  world 
in  general  was  inc  t  easing  bv  1  perc  ent,  trade 
with  hast  .Asia  and  the  Pacific  legioii  giew  l)\  <t 
muc  h  larger  42  jiei  cent.  ( ;onsc‘c|Uc-iitl\ .  the  rnited 
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States  has  l)e(()tnc'  the  miiiilH  T  one  ni.iiket  loi 
|<tpaii.  South  Korea,  Hoip4  kont;,  laiw.iit, 
Singapore,  aiul  the  Philippines,  while  seviii  ol  its 
top  twenty  e\|)oit  m<irket>  ate  in  tlie  rigion. 

I'liese  ex[)oi  t  markets  iiu  UnU-  .ill  the  al)o\c- 
nations  except  tiie  Philip|)ines.  pins  China  amt 
Anstrali.i,  .Modest  [iredittions  lor  the  luinre  esti¬ 
mate  tliat  the  I’atilii  Basin  will  aciount  lor  .’>(>  per¬ 
cent  ot  the  world  s  produc  tion  h\  the'  \c'ar  litKKt, 
leading  to  growing  interdependence-  among  the- 
economies  and  societies  id  the  I’.uilic  rim.  I  he 
I’niied  .States,  ol  course,  is  a  piominent  niemhc  r 
ol  this  ascendant  grouping  ol  nations;  theielorc-. 
although  li.iditional  tic-s  with  Kuiope  will  remain 
strong  and  essential,  the  I'nitc-d  Stat*‘s  will 
iiureasinglv  identilv  its  luture  growth  with  the 
.Vsiatt-Pacitic  i  c'gion.  ’ 

The  Northeast  .\sian  sultregion.  encompass¬ 
ing  (ihina,  Japan,  and  the  Koi  ean  Peninsula,  has 
itself  become  a  majoi  loc  al  point  lor  i  s  [xilic  v. 

The  atea  includes  the  woild's  sc'conct  hugest  lic-e- 
market  economy  (Japan),  a  count  i  v  w  hose 
dynamic  growth  in  recent  yeais  has  brought  it  to 
tile  yerge  ol  crossing  the  threshold  horn  the 
cleyeloping  world  into  the  community  ol  mature 
industrial  economies  (.South  Korea),  .md  a  nation 
of  vast  potential  that  is  struggling  to  oyeicome 
organizational  and  ideologic  al  clelic  ienc  ies  that 
haye  prevented  it  from  lully  entering  the  modem 
world  (China).  Furthermore,  two  olhei  rajiidlv 
clevelojiing  .\sian-Pac  itic  entities — Hong  Kong 
and  Faiwan — should  also  he  considered  when  dis- 
cussing  the  importance’  ol  Northeast  .Asia.  Hong 
Kong  will  become  part  of  C.hina  in  11M)7.  and  the 
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govenuncnis  oi  hoih  1  aiuaii  and  (Juna  agiaa* 
tlial  soinedav  one  t  hina  will  <.*iu<Mnj)<iss  ilu*  tcni- 
torv  o(  both.  In  extolling  the  tnlinx*  ot  the  Asiaio 
I’acitic  tegion  as  a  w  hole,  theieloiw  (iaslon  Sigin 
luithei  assented  that  \oriheasi  Asia  in  |)aiiientai 
has  shown  the  wav  to  ellevli\e  econoinie  deve  lop- 
inentd  Northeast  Asia  is  indeed  <i  dislim  ti\e-  <u)<! 
dvnainie  subregion.  f)t'innniMg  witli  pole-nlial  and 
destined  lo  lead  the  Asian-l*ae  ilu  ie*gion  into  the 
2 !  si  e  enlnrv . 

Ot  eourse.  the  grow  ing  relative^  iniportaiu  e'  uj 
Northeast  Asia  in  woi  ld  afiairs.  [)<n  tie  ulai  i\  in  the* 
gea)sti  ategie  realm,  luis  not  gone  utniotiee*d  b\  the* 
So\iet  rnion.  Whether  in  response*  to  gi(n\ing  I  s 
interest  in  the  tegion  or  because*  ol  them  own 
ehanging  woild  \iew,  the  Sosieus,  loo.  have* 
de"\ oled  ine  reased  attention  and  re‘sou i  <  es  — 
ehieth  in  the  torm  ot  an  ambitious  inililar\ 
buildu|)— to  Northeast  Asia,  Aiioihei  signilieant 
manile'stalion  ol  Soviet  imene*si  «md  attention  was 
(General  See  ret  a  rv  (iorbiie  he\  s  s  pen*  eh  in 
\’ladi\()slok  in  the*  summer  oJ  IbStk  during  w  hie  h 
he  proclaimed  the  Soviet  I  nion  *ui  "Asian  and 
Paeilic  nation."  (h)!l)aehev  resurrected  old  Soviet 
initiatives  on  the  Soviet  eoneept  of  Asian  se‘e  uriiv 
while  attempting  to  break  new  ground  in  relations 
with  both  eonnnnnist  and  non-eoinnuinist  states  in 
the  region.  The  vSoviets,  too.  have  e  leat  Iv  shifted 
their  eentei  ol  graviiv  toward  Northeast  Asia  in  an 
attempt  lo  maintain  their  competitive  position 
with  resj)eet  to  overall  global  |)ov\er.^^ 

( ’oniplieating  the  stralegie*  rivalrv  betweem  the 
superpowers,  powerlul  and  complex  inte*rnal 
foiees  within  Norilu^ast  Asi.m  nations  <ire  le*ading 
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U)  niiprci soiiaL  |)oliii<aL  .nul  chohoiiuc 
changes,  leflecling  thc‘  nalionai  aspiiaiions  ol  tlu* 
( '.hiuese,  Japanese*,  and  K<)rc*an  pc-oplc's.  \\  ha!  u  ili 
l>e  the  exentual  oiutoriu*  nj  ilu'sc*  <  hangc*sr 
I  hough  most  expeu as  would  agic'e  that  initial 
directions  ate  })ositi\c‘,  the*  cxeniiial  consc- 
(|uences — lor  the*  couniric*s  themselves,  the  rc'gion 
in  general,  i  s  interests.  <md  glol)al  siralc‘gii  relation¬ 
ships— are  much  less  cleat  .*’  I  hete  can  he*  little 
doubt,  liowever.  that  the  final  ve<ns  ot  the  liOih  cen- 
lurv  will  he  crucial  in  fiitnlv  c*s(ahlishing  the*  overall 
dirca  lion  and  pei  inaneiu  e  of  thc‘se  c  tumges. 

flu*  c‘\ist  i  n  g  sc'c  n  lit  V  hac  kd  rop  lor  this 
unlolding  drama  is  signiiic  <uitl\  dillerent  Irom 
tlial  in  Kuiope.  Whereas  NAIO  and  tin*  Atlantic 
partnership,  of  ten  c  liai  ac  leri/ed  as  one*  of  the* 
most  sue (vss/u)  alliances  i;i  Instorv.  have  gt*nej'aj]\ 
nourished  since  the  end  of  the  war,  no  similar 
structure  exists  in  Northeast  Asia  f<M  the*  |)rote(  - 
lion  of  growing  i  s  interests,  instead,  the  rniic*d 
States  maintains  separate  alliances  with  Japan  .ind 
the  Republic  ol  Koicxi  (ROk),  loi  diflerent  leasons 
and  through  dilfereni  manifestations.  I  he  l  iiited 
Slates  has  established  a  tentative  “strategic  rela¬ 
tionship"  with  (diina,  vviih  the  long-term  nature 
and  level  of  military  cooperation  still  under 
exploration  and  development  hv  both  sides.  Sim- 
iiaiiv.  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  Warsaw  Paci-tvpe 
alliance  iti  Nor  theast  Asia,  biu  rnairuains  a  single 
bilateral  alliance  willi  North  Korea.  The  cohesive¬ 
ness  of  this  alliance  fluc  tuatc‘s  mar  kedlv  according 
to  the  whims  of  the  staunchly  independent  Nor  tlr 
Korean  leadetship. 

In  the  past  decade,  Iroweve!.  tentative  signs 
suggesting  potentially  significant  changes  in 
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regional  seiuritx  relaf ionslii ps  haM*  begun  lo 
appear.  Poliiica!  evolulion  within  each  countiN, 
coupled  e\lernall\  with  a  common  icat  ol  gr<n\- 
ing  Soviet  regional  militarv  ptwveK  has  j)a\c‘d  the* 
wav  lor  an  inc  teased  number  <»t  both  olf  ic  ial  *md 
unoHicial  |)o!iticitb  di|)lomaiic\  and  economic  tic^s 
among  Japan,  C'.hina,  and  the  KOK,  inc  luding  the 
llrsi  cooperative  miliiarv  ccaiuicis  since  the*  ettd  ol 
World  War  11.  Jaj)an  <md  (  !hina  have  c‘\(  hanged 
visits  ot  dedense  minislt  rs  and  senior  mililai  v 
leadets  and  delegations.  With  the  KOK,  Japan  h*ts 
conducted  similat'  excljaitges  that  h.tve  led  to 
increasc'd  co()j)eration  in  the  arcMs  ot  intelligence 
sharing  and  the  irtu  king  ol  Soviet  airc  r^di  and 
ships  transiting  areas  ot  mutual  interest  such  as 
llu‘  I  susliiina  ot'  Koiea  Sodit  that  separ.iles  the 
two  countries. 

Kven  ('.hitta  and  the  KOK,  though  thev  have 
no  diplomatic  relations,  have  developed  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  maintaining  pcMce  and  st<ibililv  on 
the  Koiean  IVninsula  so  as  luA  to  disriuM  internal 
political  and  economic  dev eIo])ment .  Onc^  pto- 
nouiued  indication  ol  iliis  tt  end  is  the  inc  t  ease  in 
unolTicial  contacts  Ivelween  goveinmern  ollicitils 
of  the  two  nations.  1  liey  have  resolved  incidems 
suc  h  as  ilie  deleclion  of  (ihinese  miliiarv  and  civil¬ 
ian  curc  rali  and  ships,  and  planned  lor  c  toss- 
pat  tic  ipation  in  spot  ting  events  suc  h  as  the  IdSb 
Asian  Cxames  and  198S  Olvinpies,  both  in  Seoul, 
and  the  1990  Beijing  (iames."  Another  indication 
is  the  glowing  unollicial  ttadc*  relationsiiip 
between  South  Korea  and  (Ihina. 

Ou  the  Soviet  side,  ecjually  profound  changes 
may  be  in  progress.  In  its  longstanding  vacillation 
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in'twcen  M(»sc'()u  and  Beijing,  the  Noiih  Korean 
lea(lerslii|)  a|)|H'ais  to  lia\t'  laken  a  gennine.-  possi¬ 
ble  inoie  i-ndming  till  lowaid  the  So\iets. 
exclianging  pieviouslv  sai  iosanc  t  l  ights  ol  omm- 
ilight  and  port  acifss  lor  snhsiantiai  niiliiar\  aid. 
inehiding  Mi(.-2;’)  aiK  t.ilt  .nid  surlac e-to-aii  anii- 
aireiiilt  missiles.'' 

Do  events  siu  h  as  these,  seen  in  the  light  ol 
monientons  politiial,  econoinii  ,  ;nid  soeial  t  lianges 
in  progress  in  .\orlheasi  .\sia.  j)ortend  eipialiv 
limdamental  eh.mges  in  the  nnderhing  stmt  tut  e 
ol  .Northeast  .\sian  seeuritx  relationships?  II  so. 
how  lar  and  how  l  apidlv  might  sut  h  t  htmges  pro¬ 
gress?  C'<i\en  the  growing  importaiue  ol  the 
region  to  overtdl  i  s  interests,  it  is  t  l  itit  al  that  wf 
nndersttind  and  lespond  to  the  d\namits  ol 
regional  t  hange.  If  we  ;ire  indeed  witnessing  the 
first  tentative  steps  in  a  long-term  protfss  tliat  will 
radietillv  alter  the  regional — titid  perhajis  global — 
seenritt  environment,  now  is  the  time  to  begin 
rormiiliiting  toherent  policies  to  ttikc'  lull  advan¬ 
tage  of  inherent  opportunities  ;nid  ttvoid  polen- 
liaih  serious  pitltills. 

.Stull  a  retippr.iisal  of  Northeast  .\si;m 
seeuritv  rehuionshijis  must  consider  the  region  ;is 
;i  whole,  for  the  natiomil  stirrings  involved  sluire 
main  common  themes.  On  the  othei  h.uid.  ;i  high 
|)otenti;il  exists  lor  clashes  ol  major  interests  as 
individmtl  nations  pursue  theii  goals.  .And  when 
the  interests  of  the  I  iiited  Sttites  and  the  Soviet 
Union  ;ue  tidded, 

I'olitics.  economics,  militarv  power,  iiislorv.  and  the 
struggle  lor  alternative  lulures  will  all  come  into 
play —  It  is  tliere  |N’ortheast  Asia|  iliai  the  interests 
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ot  tom  ot  the  woild's  major  powers  itiie  People's 
Republic  ot  Cdiina,  Japan,  the  Soviet  L  iiioii.  aiul  the 
United  States]  intersect  ...  an  area  dense  with  arma¬ 
ments  and  attliciert  with  memories  ot  leceiu  con- 
tlict — a  subregion  in  which  tliere  are  contlic  ting 
territorial  claims  and  divided  slates  com|)eting  tor 
advantage." 

In  today’s  complex  world,  parlicularlv  when 
powertul  Idrces  such  as  these  are  evident,  predic¬ 
ting  the  lutiire  is  indeed  a  difTictilt  undertaking. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  advocate  maintain¬ 
ing  the  status  cpio  as  the  sitnplest  and  easiest  solu- 
tioti  are  destined  to  be  left  far  behind  bv  rajjidly 
unfolding  events,  victims  of  the  model  n  cliche 
that  tlte  only  constant  is  change.  One  need  only 
recaJJ  the  recent  changes  in  the  Pliilippines  and 
their  potentially  far-reaching  effects  on  both 
regional  and  global  i  s  security  interests  for  a  dra¬ 
matic  illustration.  (Jearly.  maintaining  the  status 
quo  in  Northeast  Asia  is  not  an  option  for  i  s  [)ol- 
icy  as  the  21st  century  approaches.  .\n  attemjtt 
must  be  made  to  anticipate  the  course  of  events 
and  develop  far-sighted  approaches  that  will  at 
least  maintain  if  not  enhance  overall  t  s  secuiiiy. 

The  goal  of  this  studv  is  to  illuminate  some  of 
the  key  trends  and  issues  involved,  as  a  modest 
step  in  that  direction.  As  a  starting  point  to  gain  a 
better  overall  perspective  on  the  complex  security 
environment  of  the  region,  and  to  illustrate  the 
challenges  that  future  is  security  policy  faces,  we 
will  take  a  brief  country-by-country  tour  of  the 
issues  currently  dominating  the  internal  and 
external  affairs  of  the  key  regional  actors — ^^japan. 
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ClhiTia,  the  Republic  ol  Korea,  the  Soviet  I'liion, 
and  the  Dernocratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
(DI’RK). 

Japan  possesses  a  stable  political  svstein  and 
the  wor  ld's  second  most  power  t  ul  economy,  hav¬ 
ing  achieved  full  membership  in  the  comrnutrity 
of  industriali/ed  ”VVester-n”  democracies.  Because 
of  its  insular  histor  y  and  withdrawal  from  the  cetr- 
tei'  stage  of  international  affairs  after  its  tragic 
World  War  II  experience,  however,  japan  has  not 
matched  its  unprecedented  economic  growth  witli 
arr  ecpiivalent  increase  in  its  sense  of  international 
resportsibility.  C'.oncentrating  on  intenral  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Japanese  have  been  unwilling  to  assume 
a  role  in  regional  attd  global  affairs  jjtoportionate 
to  their  growing  economic  might.'" 

(Coinciding  generally  with  the  election  of 
Vasuhiro  N'akasone  as  pr  ime  rnirrister  in  1982, 
both  the  political  leadershi|)  artel  general  public  itr 
Japan  began  to  recogni/e  that  the  nation  must  sig- 
nillcantly  expand  its  irrternational  role.  The  man¬ 
ifestations  are  numerous,  ’fht oughout  his  long 
tenure  as  the  first  Japanese  prime  minister  in 
more  than  a  decade  to  serve  beyond  a  sittgle  two- 
year  term.  Nakasone  inf  used  virtually  all  of  his 
policies,  both  domestic  and  international,  with  a 
constant  theme;  the  for  ging  of  a  trew  |)ublic  con- 
serrsus  otr  the  image  of  Japarr  as  a  fully  sovereign 
rration  withirr  the  intertratiorral  comrminity,  pos¬ 
sessing  the  self-cotrfidence  arrd  esleenr  necessary 
to  play  a  leadirtg  role."  Referritrg  repeatedly  to 
“gerreral  settlement  of  postwar  political  accounts," 
he  wanted  to  sweep  away  all  the  stigmas  of  Wor  Id 
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Wat  11,  pat'tii  iilai  1\  llu’  (lomc^slic  aii»i  inua  iialioit.il 
liinitalioits  llial  l)a\c‘  rcvsiric  ud  |aj>ait's  h  rt  tioin  ol 
ai  lionJ-  Olhta  sc*il> nuatls  nl  the*  U*<t(h  rshi|)  .4it(l 
i;ciK‘ial  public  !!ia\  lag  Itcltittcl  Naktisouc^  on  !hc*s(’ 
issuers:  inc  I x*asi!igl\ .  ihoiigh.  |apaiu-sc'  Itoni  all 
walks  oi  lilc  have  Itcgnti  to  laxor  grralca  iiiU*i na¬ 
tional  «K  li\  isni.  rite*  (oinittg  gc*nc-i  alioit  ol  politic  al 
leadens,  ten  c\«intpk‘,  has  no  |)ai  iit  ulat  sense*  ol 
giiih  over  the  wai  and  no  strong  sense*  ol 
indel>tedness  to  AmeiicaJ’  As  lor  the*  public. 
Nakasone's  liigh  appi'oxal  t  alings  in  public  opirt- 
ion  polls  were  due  in  large  pari  to  his  pe*tce'i\e*d 
loreigtt  poiitx  suexesses  and  the*  laxorable*  intage* 
of  Japan  he  |)rojec  ieMl  on  the  inlet  tt«ilional  si<ige*.‘* 
Without  doubt,  Japan  is  gro[)ing  to  find  and 
establish  its  proper  role  «ts  one  ol  tltc*  world  s 
tnajor  powers. 

1  lie  diiiiccdtv  lies  in  propeilv  de*iining  litis 
tole  in  an  iiie  t  easinglx  nuiltipolat  wot  ld  and 
ie*ae  hing  agie*einent,  both  doinessiic  all\  and  inle*i  - 
nationallv,  on  the  niosl  appi oj)!  iate  and  e-llc'c  iixc* 
means  of  e*xerc  ising  greale*r  inlc'rniUional  lespon- 
sibilitx  .  Not  onlx  does  the*  Japanese  public  ie*m<iin 
leei  v  ol  a  mililarih  resnigc*nt  Japan,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  its  nc’ighbots  ihioughout  Asi<i  have*  not  lor- 
gotlen  the  “(ire*ale*t'  Hast  Asia  (  a>- Pt  os|)e*t  it  \ 
Spheia*”  ntenialilv  ok  World  War  IL  Should  J.tpan 
strengthen  its  armed  lotees  and  ])l4tx  gre*aie‘t 
legional — oi  even  global — seciirilx  ro!e*r  Or 
should  it  otieni  its  priniatx  elfoit  towatd  .hd  and 
developme  nt  of  iinde*rdevc’lopt‘d  countries  in  Asia 
and  throughout  the  worldr  I  he  primai  v  eon- 
se*(|uenee  o(  this  dilemma  is  that  Jap*tn  is  <i  nation 
on  the*  x  erge  of  signil  ic  ant  Iv  (  hanging  its 
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iuTernatioiuil  outlook,  l>ut  uot  \cl  suie  ho\'  to 
translate  this  new  j)oispc*cti\c  into  action,  l  lie 
legacy  of  its  pcrslWiir  "peace*  c  coist  i  (  n  ( ion , 
renouncing  the  use*  ol  inililiirv  lotce  except  lor 
purely  (letensive  pui  poses,  and  the  soc  ietal  need 
to  itc’hieve  a  iniliona!  ccnisenstis  Ixdore  making 
major  j)()lic\  changes  luilher  c<)inj)licaic‘  l!u‘  prolv 
lem.  The  lesolution  ol  this  del)ate  and  the  ionise* 
)a})an  tho<>ses  to  toliow  will  have  c‘normous 
implications  lot'  the  \orihe«tsi  Asian  scatnitx 
environment. 

(Jntta  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  japan, 
wliere  the  inteiiial  consensus  as  to  its  )>ro))er 
inlet  national  lole  is  e\olving  gi  adiiallv—  «md  olten 
rel  uc  I  an  1 1 V — with  i  he  giowt  h  ol  its  c  conomic 
power,  (drina  possessc*s  no  sell-donhl  sin  h  as 
japatTs  about  its  rights  and  ol)ligations  as  an  intc*!  - 
national  po\vcM\  Since  awakcaiing  in  the  middle*  ol 
the  1 9th  eentniw  to  its  economic  and  U’c  hnic  al 
backwardness  in  relation  to  \Vc*stern  nations, 
Cdiina  has  hemi  searching  lot  the  wealtli  and 
j^owc'i  that  would  enable  it  to  plav  a  respex  ted  role 
in  the*  mode  rn  wortd.*’  W  het eas  Japan  seems  to 
be  searching  tor  ultimate  goctls  toward  >vbi(h  to 
apply  its  consideicible*  means,  (  liina  is  attempting 
to  develo])  tlie  means  to  ac  hieve  its  considerable 
goals. 

I  hough  C.hina  s  idliinate  goal  has  remained 
constant,  the*  me  thods  eanploved  to  achiewe  it  have* 
varied  (onside‘ral>lv.  resulting  in  fits  and  starts  of 
often  eatac  ivsmic  sc.ile.  1  he  piomise  ot  the  191  1 
tepnbliean  ? e  volution  soon  disintegrated  into  the 
chaos  ot  proviiK  ial  wdi  lords  w  ielding  lo<  al  power. 
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1  lu‘  lull ionali.sl  ri‘i>iinc  niulri  Kai-Slick 

'sul)sc(|iiciillv  unifkal  ihciouniiA  iu  ilu-  hui 

was  iniabk*  to  win  tlu‘  lull  siip[)<)ii  ol  liu*  jH*<>|>k’: 
japancsc*  .ii»<4icssi()n  and  llu^  (oinmnnisi  ia-noIiu 
linn  cwcnluallv  finufd  t!u‘  nalion.disi  icarcai  in 

I  aiwaiu  And  the  t  <>ninnini''is.  (Uvspiu*  rna jni 
(‘(  (Mioinic  j)i()ja;rt‘ss  t\n  Iv  in  Man  /rdtun^'s  re  ^inu\ 
fVCMiUiallv  led  the  (ounMx  dnwn  pallis  n!  niajn! 
disniplion  an<l  uj)ln*a\al  dining  die  (dcMi  l.eap 
roiWtii'd  (llMS-dO)  and  ike  (adinrai  Revnlniinn 

A  deeadi*  after  Man's  deaiiu  his  Mueo'^nn^, 
k‘d  1)\  Den  n  X  ian])!  ii  .  e  nin  nii  ii  ed  (  di  i  na  l  n 
annilua  radiial  (k‘partuii‘  fmni  ilu*  past,  (harae- 
teri/ed  In  internal  j)n!iiitciL  ernimniie  .  and  social 
rcdnrin  and  piamnaiisni  itUlie!  ihan  idcaiingical 

I I  ansi  nr  n union .  K 1 1  ni  l  inward  com  pka  ing  l  lu‘ 
■four  jnn(k‘rni/ai  ions”  (in  ai^ric  nil  nrea  induslix, 
nalinmil  dekaisca  and  sc  icau  t*  and  le<  hnnlnj;\  )  l)\ 
ilm  middle'  nl  liu‘  LM  st  c  e  nlni  N  <nms  at  ihe  same' 
n  nd e r  1  \  i n j^oal  as  t  lia i  es t  a !>! isinal  in  i  hc' 
iniekDMh  (entnr\  hv  the  Ime'bears  of  ilu'  nrii;inal 
(Ihinc'se-  rexolutinn:  (n  cateb  np  with  the*  woild’s 
de\e*lnpt‘d  countries  and  lr<mslorm  (diina  from 
wc'ak.  iniernalionalh  isolatc'd  nation  inlo  a  i^lobal 
[nice.  ^ ' 

I  ke  kev  (|uesti<)n  for  (diina,  Nortkeast  Asi<i, 
and  llu'  world  is  wkelker  this  new  revolution  is 
just  anotlua  leinporarx  disruption  or  a  pc'i  nuinent 
iransfonnalion  oi  (Miiiuse  socieu  that  will  exc'iu 
tualb  leiid  to  reali/ation  ol  llu'  ambitious  L»oals  set 
forlk  l)\  the  (Ikine'se  k'aders.  And  if  tkesc'  t»oais 
are'  aekie-ve'd.  how  will  (>hina  e'xc'ieisc'  its  lU'w- 
found  [)owt‘i  r  Rc'^aiclin^  tiu'  lii  st  (jiu'stion,  main 
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t'  \  CI  S  now  !n.‘l u‘M-  (  h.u  ( . hi  inTs  c  n  i  i  cmi i 
]  (*!onns  passed  i  lu*  ponn  n(  lu)  uain  ii, 

(U*spiu‘  a  M‘t  cm  slow  do  w  n  in  du‘  pai  c  id  i  clonn 
l)i’<ansc  of  ioiiNci A an\ Iohcn  wnliin  ilu-  pati\ 
and  <4o\ <‘i  nnic  iit .  \o  Icui^ia  slionhl  \\\v  woild  j^k 
wlualuM  tlu'  rchnins  will  (oniinuc;  in>U‘a<l.  ihc 
pcilinciU  (jncslions  aic.  Ht»w  lai  and  how  l.jsi  will 
iluA  [noj^icss.  and  whai  ham  wil!  duA  ulinnau‘l\ 
laker‘s  ()n(i‘  (1k‘s.-  issuts  *nc  ii‘sol\(‘d,  du*  answci 
to  iltc  set  ond  (|ncsiioiK  ol)\itMtsl\  ol  kc\  siundi- 
t  aiu  c  [(>  1  m  ui  c  rt‘^4 tonal  and  ^4!ol)a!  sta  ni  n\  uda- 
tionships,  will  tuaonu'  mtuc  t  lean  .  1  Itoui^li  n  is  too 
carh  to  make'  dcliniiivc  ind!;;mcms  on  thest*  (jni‘s- 
(KMis,  and  thoni;h  the  tcaln\  ol  cvcnis  in  <  hina  is 
ncvt'i  c|uitc  (hi’  same  as  it  appeals  l!t>m  (hi*  om- 
sidiA  (!lnna*s  emninons  jiotenlial  powta  neeessi- 
lati’s  a  serions  e\*imin,uion  ol  die  ptissihiliiicN. 

i  lu‘  of  Ktnt  fi,  dt'spiu*  a  t  oiisuha  alih 

snmlk’i  etononn  ilian  japan  s  and  nint  h  less 
potential  imei  itaiitmal  ptiwer  dian  (diina.  p!a\s  a 
no  li'ss  siuinlit  iim  ^^eosli  aU’^^it  lote.  1  lie  Ktn  t  an 
Ihoiinsnla  is  a  ke\  inleisetiion  ol  opposing 
regional  4m{|  global  lories:  a  reiali\el\  smalt  pna  e 
ot  rCitl  esi.iie  dial  would  pi<>\i<li‘  ihe  SoviiM  I  nion 
witii  both  ti  strong  position  <»n  (ddna*s  noiflo 
latsiern  Hank  and  a  ‘diaggcM  pointed  at  \\\v  lieari 
ol  kipan/'  Its  <li\ision  at  the  *>Sili  j)aralU‘i  repre> 
sents  (he  Ingh  waim  maik  oi  Soviet  alUanpis  to 
impose  hegemonv  on  the  Asian  mainland,  iind  the 
exisieiue  ol  a  sirong  Soiitii  Kori’a  grealiv 
i’ldiaiues  legional  sialiililx  .nid  i  s  jiowin  and 
itdluenee  in  Noiihi’.ist  Asiad  * 
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SiiKi*  Kitn  11  Sung's  sui  prist*  cUnu  k  .u  loss  tlu* 
S8th  parallel  in  1930,  Sonih  Korea  Ikis  iu'en  pit'- 
(Kiiipietl  vviih  llie  Noilli  Korean  llncMl.  I  lie  goals 
ol  maintaining  strong  miiilar\  forct^sajul  building 
a  suong  econonn,  t)o(li  to  sup|>ori  the  milii<n  v 
and  to  understore  South  Kona's  inlern»nion.il 
legitinuuv,  ha\e  until  reientlv  relegated  iniern.d 
p(#iiti(  al  development  and  dist  ussioii  o(  the  <otm- 
try's  hroadei  legioiial  tt>le  to  the  baikgioumh 
done entration  on  vconomii  mattets  lias  \it‘l(h‘d 
im|)ressi\e  lestdts,  as  the  (ountrv's  per  tapiia 
gross  national  pioduct  rose  Itom  under  SlOO  in 
19()0  to  o\er  in  10S(>;  etonomit  giouth  in 

19S7  slightly  exceeded  the  12.3  peixenl  aihie\ed 
in  lost),  and  eontinued  at  12  percent  in  10S(S.  In 
eontrast  to  many  other  d('veloj)ing  conittiies. 
South  Korea  has  begun  to  reduce  its  (ottagn  debt 
through  l)alaiu  e-ol-p4i\ inents  sut  pluses,-*'  Such 
progress  has  emtbic'd  the  eoimn\  to  lace  its  c  nem\ 
to  the  tiordi  with  ineteasing  contidcanc^. 

As  South  Korea  has  <ic  hievc'd  succ  c'ss  in 
eidiaiu  ing  its  military  and  economic  powca  rc'hi- 
tive  to  tlie  North,  however,  its  horizons  ha\(* 
begun  to  expand  t)evond  the  peninsuki.  Similar  to 
japan's  hosting  of  the  lOlVl  Ohinpics — which  tlK‘ 
Japanese  viewed  s\  inbolic  <illv  as  .i  '  l  ejoining  '  of 
the  internaliotjal  eommunil\— ihi  lOSS  Ohinpics 
in  Seoul  took  on  lor  most  South  Koreans  a  mean¬ 
ing  and  importance  (at  beNond  a  series  ol  athletic 
contests  among  nations,  dulminating  *i  muhiocai 
process  ol  fiolding  signilicant  intern^iriona!  evcaits 
and  conferences  in  Seoul — sue  h  as  a  I0<S3  Inlei  rra- 
tional  Mone(ai\  1  unci  meeting  and  the  lOSfi 
Asian  (krmes,  hosting  of  the  Olympics  represents 
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the  country’s  tull  tlowcring  as  a  nteniher  ot  the 
international  ct>intnunity.  It  will  he  lollovved  hv 
other  equally  important  actions  such  as  ap|)lica- 
tion  to  join  the  Organi/ation  of  Economic  (loopei  - 
ation  and  Development,  composed  of  the  I’niled 
States,  Japan,  and  the  et onomicallv  advaiued 
European  nations.  li  it  is  accepted  into  this  orga- 
ni/ation,  South  Korea  will  move  from  the  develop¬ 
ing  world  into  the  ranks  of  the  fully  industi  iali/ed 
nations.-' 

At  the  same  time  that  thev  aim  at  etonomit 
status,  the  South  Korean  [)et)ple  also  aspire  to  a 
mature,  fully  representative,  democratic  political 
system  hefitting  a  member  of  the  community  of 
industrialized  “Western  "  democracies.  Erom  the 
time  I’resident  C'-hun  I)oo  Hwan,  a  formet  at  ins 
general  who  seized  power  through  a  militat  e  coup 
in  1979,  declared  his  intenlioit  to  step  dowtt  at  the 
etid  of  his  term  in  eatlv  19S8  to  pase  the  wav  lot 
the  coutttry  s  first  constitutionallv  sanc  tiotied 
transfer  of  power,  the  titling  paite  attd  vaiious 
popular  opposition  movements  disagiec'd  intense¬ 
ly  on  such  issues  as  ho\v  fast  this  process  should 
proceed  and  what  final  foriti  South  Koreati 
democracy  should  take.  V'it  tuallv  all  srgttients  of 
Korean  society,  however,  getierallv  agieed  that 
the  cc)utttry  tnusl  revise  attd  legititttize  its 
authoritariati.  militai v-hacked  political  sttiicture. 
To  do  less  would  tartiish  the  country’s  interna- 
tiotial  image  attd  preclude  the  svtnljolic  “cotning 
of  age  '  set  broadly  attd  fet  vetitly  desired. 

Dramatic  evetits  itt  the  sutnmei  of  1*187.  whett 
extetisive  detnottsM  ations  thtoughout  the  coutiti  v 
led  the  ruling  pat  ty  to  accede  to  popular  detnatid 
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ioi  a  (lirett  [)!vsi(lciitial  c‘lcttii)n,  tkarh  illu>>[raU‘ 
ihis  luoad  i oiisoiisus.  SukU'IHs,  opixisitioii  patu 
n\t‘nil)crs.  and,  most  siiinil  ic  ani  1\ ,  middk‘-(  hiss 
Koreans  joined  fortes  to  indittf  tlif  prevtonsK 
intransigent  government  to  st  ra})  llie  indiret  t  elet - 
tion  system  pro^ided  lot  in  the  t onstituiion  |)ro' 
mitigated  hv  (dtnn  alter  his  attession  to  powei . 
Kmploving  an  elettoial  toliege  lomposed  of 
pioniinent  South  Koreans  generalh  svmpathetii 
to  the  government,  this  indirect  system  \v<is  \videi\ 
[Jereeived  ftv  ordinai  \  Koreans  as  s'  ojec  t  to  mling 
partv  manipulation  that  would  iwrpetuate  mili¬ 
tary-hacked  rule.  In  a  eonciliatoi  v  th.tnge  of 
heart,  ap|)earing  to  demonstiate  that  its  own 
desire  to  legitimize  the  political  svstem  was 
stionger  than  its  desite  to  perpetuate  the  titling 
elite,  the  go’.eiinnent  agreed  to  join  llie  opposi¬ 
tion  in  dtalting  a  new  constitution  based  on  ditc' t 
poj)ulai  elections.  !  hough  nian\  issues  ir.ust  still 
be  worked  out  and  potenliallc  set  tons  pitfalls 
temain,  the  new  South  Koiean  picsident  most 
likelv  possessed  a  stioiigei  mandate  liotii  the 
South  Koiean  people  than  anv  ptcviotis  itilei,  a 
majo!  step  toward  ac  hie\  ing  a  ti  iily  i  epi  esentative 
deinoc  1  ac  y. 

.Some  have  dc-elai  ed  that  South  Kotea  is  c  in  - 
rentlv  fashioning  a  political  miiacle  to  match  the 
continuing  economic  miracle  that  h.ts  propelled  it 
to  the  fotefronl  of  develctping  nations.  Discount¬ 
ing  the  possible  hypei  bole,  the  counii  v  is  c  le.ii  h 
making  astounding  economic  and  political  piog- 
ress  and  moving  inexoi  abh  lot  ward  in  its 
anibilions  plans  to  f  iillv  join  the  iiitet  iiat ional 
community.  As  this  jirogiess  continues,  .South 
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Koreans  will  reexaiiiitie  and  redeline  their 
secnritv  interests.  1  hough  North  Korea  will  cott- 
tiniie  to  he  the  main  fdeus.  such  redelinition  will 
altnost  certainly  entail  a  broader  regional  tole 
beyond  containmeitt  of  North  Korea  and  mainte¬ 
nance  ol  stal)ilitv  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

In  the  Sovit'l  i'liion,  the  ascendancA  ol  Mikhail 
Cioibachev  in  the  power  structure  appeals  to  have 
led  to  a  stgnilicant  change  in  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  Asia,  especially  the  Northeast  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  closest  to  its  bordeis.  Looking  at  the  sti ong 
economic  and  f'  iendly  diplomatic  and  sec  in  it\  ties 
that  have  charade  ri/ecl  the  is  position  in  the 
region,  and  contrasting  this  situation  with  the 
Soviet  I'nion's  declining  inriueiue  in  virtuallv  all 
areas  but  naked  militai  v  (lou  et  .  (iorbac  het  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  rediess  this  adveise  bal¬ 
ance — oi .  in  Soviet  terms,  correlation  ol  loi  c  es — 
and  locus  on  the  Far  F.ast  as  a  new  arena  lot 
superpowei  c  c)m|)etition  in  all  ai  c'as  ol  intei  na- 
tional  innuence.--  In  his  X’ladivostok  speech,  (lor- 
bachev  nolablv  downplayed  the  role  ol  Soviet  Far 
Fast  militai  v  lorces  and  appeared  to  be  sevking  a 
reduction  of  regional  tensions  bv  attempting  to 
create  new  diplomatic  ;md  economic  rehilions  with 
Lhina  and  Japan. 

But  does  the  new  emphtisis  on  diplomacv  and 
economic  relations  signal  ;i  shilt  in  .Soviet  polic  v 
Irom  one  ol  seeking  hegemonx  over  the  region  to 
one  ol  jjiirsuing  mutiutl  interdependence,  coexis¬ 
tence.  and  support?  Or  do  the  Soviets  want  to 
iissist  theit  economic  development  tlnough  lavor- 
al)le  relations  with  legional  slates  but  in  so  doing 
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to  (.reatf  both  the  internal  and  external  tondilions 
necessai y  to  |)r<)jeit  power  and  exien<!  their  global 
innueiue?  Rather  than  diminishing  iheii  ieli,in<f 
on  militaiv  powei  in  the  legion — there  is  \fi  little 
indication  thttt  the  Sosiets  intend  to  suspend  oi 
reverse  the  (juantitative  and  <|ualitalive  giowth  in 
Soviet  Far  Fast  totces-  ' — the  So\  iets  nia\  he  ti  ving 
to  make  more  sophisticated  and  tdlettise  use  ol 
other  instruments  ol  national  ])ower  to  lomple- 
meni  u'.;!i:a.r\'  cajsahililies. 

So\iel  mo\es  iti  Asi.t,  of  comse.  ate  pait  oi 
the  Soviets'  global  strategA  lor  competing  with  the 
West.  In  .Northeast  .Asia  as  in  othei  legions  oi  the 
wojld,  (iorhadiex  appears  to  lie  seeking  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  international  tension  and  conlronlation 
tluit  will  allow  the  .Soviet  L  nion  to  coiuenirate  on 
economic  moderni/ation.  Whelhr'’  (his  is  a  (actiial 
expedient  designed  to  disarm  potential  enemies 
and  hu\  time  lot  an  even  greatet  buildup  ol  mili¬ 
tary  j)ower,  Ol  a  long-let  tn  change  in  overall  strat- 
egv  lor  coin|)eting  with  the  L’nited  States  and  the 
West,  it  (all  ies  enormous  signiricaiice  lor  regional 
;md  glolxil  security.  I  he  lavorahle  ch;mge  in  the 
overall  correlation  ol  forces  being  pursued  by  the 
Soviets  has  the  gotil  of  iiu  l  easing  Sov  iet  inlluence 
throughout  .Asia  to  the  detriment  ol  the  i  s  posi¬ 
tion,  and  of  estahlishing  the  Soviet  I  nion  as  an 
Asian  power  superior  or  at  least  e(pial  to  the 
I'nited  .States.  1  he  true  intent  behind  the  new 
Soviet  initiatives  tmd  how  the  I'nited  States  and  its 
regional  liiends  and  allies  resjtond  to  those  initia¬ 
tives  will  pliiy  a  significant  part  in  shaping  future 
securitv  relalionships  in  Northeast  .Asia  and  the 
world. 
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I  1h“  Dcmoi  ralic  Pcofilf's  Republic  of  Km ca  is  pcr- 
fiaps  tJic  inos(  (liifk  uh  {)icct‘  !<>  pl.icc  in  ihc  Noiili- 
oast  Asia  sccuritN  ])ii//lc.  North  Koica  is  .1  land  t)l 
(oiiti  adic  lions:  a  coniiminist  sialc  ruled  b\  a 
tlvnasiu  lamilv  tlirout;h  methods  l)ase(i  on  (;<miu- 
eian  patei  nalisnt;  a  nation  sliessinj^  sell-ifliaiue 
(Kim  II  Sung's  prin(ipl<“  ai  jiulie)  as  its  paiamonni 
national  goal  hut  depettdent  on  Cddna  and  ihi' 
Soviet  I'ldon  lot  its  sui  vi\al.  It  achieved  high 
eKHiomie  grow  th  and  industi  iaii/ation  altei  the 
Koiean  Wat — |)ossil)lv  even  outperlonning  its 
lival  to  the  south  in  pet  <apiia  output  until  the 
middle  ol  the  l‘)7()s — hut  is  now  lapidlv  lalling 
behind  in  overall  economic  power.'*  Its  inteiiia- 
lional  behavior  has  led  it  to  become  viewed  as  a 
pariah  state,  vet  it  is  beginning  to  show  signs  ol 
attempting  to  c'xpand  and  divcnsilv  its  iniei  na¬ 
tional  economic  and  political  contacts,  l  inallv,  it  is 
a  nation  swoiii  to  rcmidlication  ol  the  Koican 
Peninsula  on  its  own  terms,  maintaining  the 
world's  sixth  largest  armed  loices  and  a  constant 
flow  of  {>t(>pagaitda  and  ijtvec  tive  against  the 
South  Korean  legime.  hm  whic  h  has  recentlv  heem 
willing  to  establish  jK'acelul  contacts  with  its  haled 
enemies  in  a  nnmbei  of  at  eas.- ' 

Several  forces  are  converging  in  Noi  th  Koiea, 
making  the  coming  yeai  s  a  lime  fen  <  liiical  dec  i- 
sion.  At  stake  is  the  counti  y's  c  laim  to  legitimac  v 
as  an  independent  nation  lepresenling  the  aspita- 
tions  ol  the  entire  Koican  people,  a  claim  begin¬ 
ning  to  lose  its  validitv  witli  the  growing 
international  stature  and  powei  ol  the  ROK.  The 
North's  lagging  economic  peiiormance  relative  to 
the  South  is  rapicllv  depleting  its  abilitv  to 
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maiiuaiii  a  inilitarv  advantago.  1  lu‘  “uiiulou  ol 
oppoi  tunil  V  ”  is  t  l<)sin,i>  in  wliic  li  ii  (ouUl  i  casoii- 
al)lv  expect  to  eoiupier  the  Soutli  inilitaiilv,  t)\ 
pel  haps  taking  advantage  ol  an  intei  national  c  i  isis 
teinporarily  limiting  the  aliilitv  ol  the  I'liited 
States  to  assist  tlie  ROK.-"  11  present  trends  coii- 
linne,  the  ROK  will  gradnallv  he  <ihle  to  stand  on  its 
own  with  minimal  i  s  support. 

Add  it  ionall  \ ,  North  Koiea  is  linding  it 
increasingly  dilTiciilt  to  halame  its  i c’lationships 
with  C'.hina  and  the  Soviet  I  nion  so  as  to  lurther 
its  primarv  interest  ol  maintaining  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  i  he  soc  ial,  jxilitical.  and  economic 
iorces  at  work  in  the  region  are  rapidh  c  hanging 
the  geopolitical  structuie  that  has  emihled  the 
North  lot  manv  vears  to  subtiv  and  succc'sslullv 
play  the  two  communist  giants  against  one 
another.-'  Finally,  the  North  Koreans  are  laced 
with  the  problem  ol  how  to  rejuvenate  their  lag¬ 
ging  economic  perlormance.  I  he  only  solution 
appears  to  be  the  road  ol  greater  liberali/ation 
and  internationali/ation  currently  being  lollowed 
bv  (diina.  Fo  abandon  Societ-stvie  centitil  plan¬ 
ning,  however,  will  inevitably  loosen  the  iron  grij) 
the  ruling  regime  maintains  on  the  population 
and  lorce  a  modilication  ol  the  intense 
xen()j)hobia  through  which  the  regime  has  viewed 
the  outside  world  lor  decades.-'* 

.North  Korea's  situation  is  aptlv  c harac teri/ed 
by  a  Korean  proverb;  “When  whales  fight,  the 
shrimp’s  back  is  broken.  I  he  North  Korean  lead¬ 
ership  not  onlv  must  de;d  with  a  rapidly  growing 
rival  to  the  south,  l)ut  also  must  contend  with  the 
world’s  two  largest  nations  by  atea  and  population 
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to  liic  north  and  west,  one  t)l  the  world’s  preemi¬ 
nent  eeonoinie  powers  across  a  nariow  sea  to  tlie 
east,  and,  lurking  hevond  but  tiexer  whollv  out  ot 
view,  the  greatest  powei  of  all  in  the  I'niled 
States.-"  It  is  understandable  ih.it  North  Koria 
views  itself  as  the  shriin|).  Far  out  of  propot  lion  to 
its  si/e,  however,  the  methods  and  means  North 
Korea  em|)iovs  to  |)ievent  its  bat  k  (tom  being  Ino- 
ken  will  signil icantlv  atfed  the  luiure  setiii  iiv 
environment  in  Northeast  Asia. 

Nortlieast  Asia  is  indeed  a  legiou  in  ferment; 
national  asj)irations,  gr.md  politual  and  etonomit 
exj)e!  intents,  and  new  geopolitical  ap])H)at  lies  aie 
converging,  threatening  to  drasticallv  alter  the 
securitv  landsca|)e  fashioned  duiing  the  postwar 
era.  Fliese  more  retenllv  spawned  fort  es  are  iur- 
ther  mixed  with  the  strong  regional  legate  of 
gre.it  historical  empires,  tultural  tr.iditions,  ,uid 
ancient  conflicts.  I  he  result  is  a  toiiijilex  of  fiistor- 
ical  and  modern  forces  that  the  I’nited  States 
must  undet  stand  if  it  is  to  develop  and  inijilement 
cohe’ent  seturity  policies.  We  must  examine  sev¬ 
eral  interrelated  tpiestioiis  to  determine  the  over¬ 
all  ef  fect  on  US  interests; 

•  Will  these  fortes  leatl  to  an  expanded 
commuuity  of  interests  and,  hence,  iii- 
( t  eased  cohesion  among  Us  f  riends  and 
allies  on  security  issues,  atcelerating  the 
emerging  trends  toward  increased  defense 
cooperation  noted  earlier?  Or  will  each 
nation  chart  its  own  course,  fearful  of  its 
neighbors'  power  and  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
independent  action  to  establish  a  stronger 
regional  coalition? 
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•  How  will  the  Soviet  I'tiion  view  Norlhe;ist 
Asia  in  its  lutine  regional  and  global  strate¬ 
gic  calculations? 

•  Are  existing  i  s  bilateial  treaties,  alliances, 
and  friendships  with  Noilheast  Asian 
nations  sufficient  foi  meeting  lutuie 
regional  and  glot)al  tlnvats? 

•  ,Should  the  United  Stales  follow  a  policA  of 
"laisse/  faire"  with  t  egard  to  seem  itv  tela- 
tions  among  US  f  riends  and  allies  in  Noi  th- 
east  Asia,  or  plav  ihe  role  of  catalyst  in 
attempting  to  establish  a  strongei  secmiic 
coalition? 

•  What  slionld  the  Us  role  l)e  in  a  strength¬ 
ened  Northeast  Asian  secinitc  coalition? 

To  shed  light  on  these  issues,  subsecjuent 
chapteis  analv/e  the  complex  forces  inteiac  ting  in 
Noilheast  Asia,  in  both  the  domestic  and  legicmal 
contexts,  attempt  to  identifv  and  predict  their 
likely  effects  on  regional  seeuritv  telations,  and 
piopose  geneial  poliev  presc  riptions  most  likeh  to 
enhance  US  regional  and  glolial  interests. 

As  the  analysis  proceeds,  two  fundamental 
themes  will  become  appaient.  Fit  s!,  security  in  the 
modern  age  can  no  longer  be  viewed  pureh  in 
terms  of  military  forc  es  and  combat  powei . 
Whether  seen  thrciugh  the  .Soviet  lens  of  "cot  rela¬ 
tion  of  forces  '  or  through  the  general  Westeiii 
conception  of  the  various  ■‘components"  of 
national  power,  political,  economic,  and  social  fac¬ 
tors  cannot  fjc*  sepaiated  f  rom  militarv  capabilitv 
(indeed  all  these  factors  are  interdependent)  when 
assessing  the  security  of  individual  nations, 
alliances,  and  coalitions. 
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Second,  an  increasingly  interde[)etident  uorld 
economy  makes  it  extremely  difliculi  to  separate 
the  national  secnrily  interests  of  one  nation  from 
those  oi  another.  I'hus,  whether  a  nation  desires 
to  “go  it  atone"  in  assuring  its  sec  lu  ity  or  to  seek 
alliance  or  coalition  with  other  nations,  it  mnsi  still 
cotisider  the  ellects  ol  its  actions  on  other  nations 
as  well  as  the  elTects  ol  Other  nations'  actions  on  it. 
Isolationism  as  a  security  policy  is  no  longei  viable 
tor  a  major  power. 

t  he  strongest  coalitions  and  alliances  result 
wheti  nations  share  common  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  intetosts  that  are  endangered 
by  a  tangible  threat.  \.\ K)  is  the  supieme  example 
of  such  an  alliance.  Previously  divisive  historical 
and  cultural  factors  were  overcome  at  the  close  of 
World  War  H  because  of  (wo  factors:  (he  strong 
postwar  political,  economic,  and  social  community 
of  ititerest  that  developed  among  West  Kuropean 
countries  and  the  United  States,  and  the  generally 
commot)  view  of  the  threat  represented  by  an 
expansionist  Soviet  empire.  Whether  similar  con¬ 
ditions  will  ever  exist  in  Northeast  Asia  or 
throughout  the  Asian-Pacific  region  is  an  open 
cjuestion;  nevertheless,  we  need  to  identify  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  will  influence  future  regional  security 
relationships  and  predict  trends  and  patterns  as 
much  as  possible.  When  dealing  with  a  region  of 
long  historical  traditions,  this  process  should  most 
appropriately  begin  with  the  past. 
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The  Emerginc;  Triangle: 
China-Japan-Sou  EH  Korea 


vjfeopoHtkal  analysts  often  speak  in 
terms  of  triangles  when  diseiissing  strategic  rela¬ 
tionships  among  nation-slates.  Several  such  tri¬ 
angles  with  relevance  to  Northeast  Asia  are 
currently  in  vogue.  One  is  the  United  Stc.tes- 
(diina-Soviet  Union  triangle,  a  grouping  of  the 
world's  three  major  powers  who.se  interests  inter¬ 
sect  in  Northeast  Asia.  .Mternatively,  Soviet 
theorists  have  sharpened  their  focus  on  another 
triangle,  that  comprising  the  United  Slates,  Uhina, 
and  Japan,  which  they  fear  as  an  increasing  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Far  East.  Still  anothei  is  the  “iron  tri¬ 
angle,”  postulated  by  A.  James  Oregor  and  Maria 
Hsia  (ihang,  composed  of  Japan,  South  Korea, 
and  Faiwan.  (iregor  and  (diang  believe  the 
United  .States  should  concentrate  its  security 
efforts  in  Asia  on  this  triangle  as  the  prime  bul¬ 
wark  against  the  three  major  communist  .states  in 
the  region;  the  Soviet  Union,  Uhina,  and  Vietnam. 
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(icrtainlv,  all  these  triangles  are  sigiiiluaiH  to 
one  degree  or  another;  tins  stud\,  ho\vt‘vtM\ 
td(  uses  on  anoihei  ke\  ti  iangnhir  i  ehilionship 
devi‘lo|>iiig  among  die  di!i*e  major  i  s  li  ieiuls  and 
allii‘s  in  Northeasi  Asia — die  IVopk'  s  Ri^public  n| 
C  hina,  japiUi,  and  die  Rt  puhlic  ol  Koic  a.  I  ln^ 
Northeast  Asian  triangle  is  i  hara(  (ei  i/ed  h\  a 
growing  condneiue  ol  ^‘lonoinii ,  poiiticaf,  and 
seciiritN  interests,  deeni'sl  l)v  notcal  Asian  s<  ho!ar 
Robert  A.  S^alapino  as  <in  enuaging  'soil  rt\gion- 
alism"  among  the  three*  eouniriesd  I  tus  nascent 
ii*gional  perspective  in  tin*  individual  conntric's  ot 
the  iriiingle  has  poientialh  tar-reaching  implica¬ 
tions  lor  i  s  regional  sec  iirit\  polic  \  . 

1  lirouglt  most  oi  the  postwar  eta,  die  lac  k  of 
anv  signdicant  regional  outlook  in  an\  ol  tlu* 
iliree  conntties  fto(  orrK  lh/rite<(  their'  t<*lations 
with  each  other  hnt  also  piexcmted  i  s  polic  v- 
makers  hom  establishing  a  single  loc  us  lot  I  s 
regioiuil  seciirii\  e‘Horts.  Of  necessilv.  scweral  loci 
ha\  t*  emeiged,  c*ac  h  rca|uiring  a  sc'parate  bilateral 
lelationship  ot  \ai  \  ing  str  tmglh  and  c  harai  teris- 
tic  s.  The  resulting  secui  it\  silmition  is  extrmnc-lv 
complex,  Ot  the  live  tuitions  disc  usscal  in  the*  liriel 
lour  in  the  pt c‘vious  ciui])ter,  tlu*  rnited  States  c.m 
annit  two  ai)ie*s,  o/u*  tricard,  and  two  tJneaus  in  du* 
region, 

rnicjue  tealui  c's  chat  ac  teri/e  the  two  al¬ 
liances.  I  hat  with  japan  is  essentiallv  oiie-sidcal: 
the  I’nited  States  is  obligated  to  come  to  Japan's 
aid  il  |a})an  is  attac  ked.  but  no  rc  c  i])n)c  a(  c  bat  ge 
(with  the  exception  ol  a  v<igne  commitnumt  to 
piocide  logistic  sup[)ot  t,  ot  *'ia<  ilitatixe  assistanc  e' 
in  the  event  ol  a  second  Korean  conllict)  is 
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iiuuinhenl  on  Japan  il  the  I'nited  Slates  is 
attacked  elsewlKax*  in  t!ie  legioin  I  hv  union  with 
Korc^i  is  t)ctsed  on  a  limited  tlnc^ai  (<adinc*d  essen- 
liallv  to  the  peninsula.  I  he  i  s  Iriendship  wiili 
Cliina  is  with  a  nation  still  protc*ssin|L>  to  l)c‘  a  cotn- 
tniinisl  stale  and  strivin;^  tor  indc'pendcau e  Iroin 
the  two  superpowers  il  has  \  iewc  el  in  tlie  past  as 
im[)erialist  suites  wing  for  world  domination. 

!Vrte[)lions  reja;ardin^  securiiv  ilnvais  in  the 
region  ate  no  less  disj)araie.  |apan  and  (diina 
share  the  i  s  perception  llial  the  So\iet  I’nion  is 
the  primary  ihieat.  hut  with  \ai\ing  opinions  on 
the  iminediae  v  and  seriousness  ol  Sovicu  inten¬ 
tions  and  capabilities.  For  its  p<ut.  South  Korea 
has  understandable  ditTicultv  looking  much 
bevond  North  Kotea.  And  despite  glowing 
Soviet-North  Koiean  (oliusioii.  the  ihrcH‘  iriangle 
nations  view  North  Korea  e\en  nn'te  diverseh  :  as 
the  j)rimarv  tlireat  bv  South  Korea,  as  no  dirc-ct 
threat  to  itseli  but  an  indirect  threat  to  stability 
and  ])rosperitv  by  Japatu  and  as  a  friend  am!  erst¬ 
while  all\  bv  tdiina.  I  he  emergenc  e  of  a  mot  e 
regional  outlook  in  (diina,  japan,  and  Sotoh 
Kotea,  tenuous  though  it  mav  seem  at  present, 
lecjuires  the  l/nited  States  itself  to  take  a  more 
holistic  approac  h  if  i  s  regional  security  {)()lic  v  is  to 
retain  its  eifecti\eness. 

A  good  case  can  be  made,  nevertheless,  foi 
tieating  Northeast  Asia  as  a  separate  and  impor¬ 
tant  region.  All  three  nations  making  up  (he 
Noithc^rsi  Asian  tiiangle  have  societies  based  on 
(lonfucian  traditions  of  hard  work,  discijiline,  and 
acceptance  of  strong,  legitimate  authority  to  guidc‘ 
the  nation.  Fhough  t^acli  is  at  a  dilTeient  stage  of 
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(ifvrl<>|)iiiciii,  all  ihict'  liavt-  iiiack'  itoiioiiiu  piojii* 
l  ess  llie  c  (.  iilei  |)ie(  e  ol  their  pi  ooi  anis  tor  achii  v- 
itm  llu'ir  iillim..lc‘  destinies.  I  he  expei  ir  in  e  <>1 
j.ipan  and  llu*  ■loni  ii;^eis  "  ol  .\sia  1  aiss.ui. 
South  Koiea.  Iloiii;  Kon*^,  .uid  Sinma[)otf 
induittes  the  siutess  soiu'ties  oi^ani/ed  on  mk  h 
pi  iiH  i|)les  t  an  .uhieve.  Indeed,  siiue  lion;,;  koie^ 
will  bet  nine  p.n  i  ol  (  .Inna  in  I'.thT,  and  k'.ulei  s  in 
both  (ihin.i  .md  I  aiwan  a^iee  that  there  is  onl\ 
one  (ihin.i  ol  which  laiuan  innsi  some  da\  hi’ 
part,  (diina.  japan,  and  Korea  emoinpass  ail  the 
('.Old  lu  ian-hasi’d  soc  ieties  in  .\sia  c’\c  c’pi  Snii’a- 
pore.  uhic  h  is  nonet hc’k’ss  doininaied  l>\  osersea 
(ihinese.  and  \  ietnain.  uliich  h.is  c  hosen,  with  lit¬ 
tle  slice css,  (o  iollow  the  Soiiet  model  ol  c’ccnioniic 
development.  I  he  ccniniiic-s  ol  the  Northeast 
.Vsian  trians;le  tints  ate  (riilv  the  dvnamic  huh  of 
.\si.in-Pac  ilk  ck’\ elopmeni ;  then  possess  ihc-  t^icat- 
est  potential  lot  powe  r  and  inllnence  in  the  .\sian- 
I’acilic  reifion,  in  addition  to  theii  potential  lot 
wlobal  importane e’. 

(  amsi-cjnent  1\  .  the'  nature  ot  this  Noil  I’.c'.ist 
.Asian  li  iansfie  will  he  c  riticaih  important  to  Intine- 
.Asian-l'ac  ilic  seTiiritv  re  lation' hips,  it  w  ill  sionili- 
c  antlv  allee  t  i  s  relations  with  e.tc  h  individual 
nation  and  must  in  latt>e'  part  detertnine  I  s 
responses  to  the'  two  ma|ot  militatv  threats  in  the 
ri'ifion,  tlie  Soviet  I  nioii  and  North  Korea. 
I  Itimate-lv.  the  nature  of  the  triaiiifk'  will  have-  a 
glolial  impact  thron|L;h  its  inlluetue'  on  t  s-.So\ic’t 
sc'c  ui  it  V  relations. 

do  lH'i>in  a  detailed  explot.ition  ol  the  Inturc' 
shape-  ol  the  iriangle,  wc-  need  liist  to  look  to  the 
past.  I  he  .Noi tlic-iiM  .Asian  triangle  has  a  long  and 
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varicd  hisiorv  tluit  toiiiaiiis  lu.iin  ot  llu-  lo 

the  eiineni  sitn.uion  as  well  as  liiliiie  direitn'iis 
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rile  eominon  hislorv  ol  (Jiina,  |ai>an.  aiul  Korea 
has  been  (lit  holoinmis,  t  hai  at  lei  i/ed  l>\  sh.tifd 
lulliiial  traditions  on  the  one  hand  anti  iniensi\e 
nafionalislit  de\t‘!opineni  on  the  other.-’  1  he  pop¬ 
ulation  td  .dl  thiee  tonntries  >teins  Iroin 
Moni>t)loi(l  stock,  with  appatent  oiit>ins  in  wliat  is 
now  noith  tenttal  (ihina  and  .M.uuhinia.  In  pit- 
historit  times,  inimratioti  otttiiied  Irom  these 
aieas  to  Kotea  and  eventnallv  Irotn  Koiea  to 
japan.  lorming  the  basis  ior  the  doniitiant. 
hotno^eneoiis  ])0|)iil.i(it)n  in  t  at  h  tonnft  v.  Ka/lv 
diversjfent  es  in  eat  h  toiintiA.  however,  at  e  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  ot  i<>ins  ol  the  three  langnages.  The 
\arions  (ihinese  dialet  ts  belong  to  what  has 
become  known  as  the  Sinitit  (ot  .Sino-  I  ibetan ) 
lamilv  ol  languages,  while  the  japanese  and 
Korean  languages  ate  believed  to  stem  Irom  the 
Altaic  latignage  lamib.  ttametl  alter  the  Altai 
Mountains  in  .Mongolia,  I  hongh  sharing  a  tom- 
mon  heritage  and  hence  siniilai  in  some  respet  ts. 
the  Korean  and  )a[)anese  langnages  dillei  consid- 
erablv.  tlieii  diveigetue  at  least  jiartlv  a  result  ol 
the  sepatation  ol  the  japanese  islands  from  the 
notth  .\siati  maitiland.  ( ionsetiuentlv.  despite  the 
proxiinitv  of  the  three  nations,  theii  spoken  lan¬ 
guages  evolved  along  distinctly  individual  lines, 
roreshadow  ing  the  intensitv  ol  theit  later 
nationalislit  development. 
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('.ulturallv,  the  predoiniiiani  {iireiiioii  ol  flow 
was  from  the  (diinese.  who  ptodiKeci  a  disiitmive 
civili/atiou  niueii  eailiei  than  tlie  othei  iwo 
tialioiis.  1  he  ('.hinese  ti  ansiiiiiied  llieir  u  i  iiieii 
language,  (lotiliuian  jtliilosopliv  widi  its  atcoin- 
paiisiiig  SNStem  ol  soci.d  and  politital  oig.tni/.t- 
tioii,  and  leligions  (oiu  epts  snt  h  as  Hnddhisin  io 
l)olh  Kotea  .md  japan  wliile  dies  weii’  vet  in  the 
eaii\  stages  ol  tlieii  de\ elopnienl.  Due  to  its  oNer- 
land  pioxiniitv  to  (  .hina,  lat  ilit.iting  x  igoiotis  (Chi¬ 
nese  inllneine  tliiongh  peaceln!  sent  lenient . 
commerce,  and  invasioi  ,  Kotea  devedoped  .1 
soc  iety  c  loselv  resemltling  the  (diinese.  albeit  with 
distinct  Korean  characteristics,  japan,  on  thc‘ 
other  hand,  though  im|)orting  a  great  deal  of  (Chi¬ 
nese  and  some  Korean  c  tdture,  c  ame  to  contrast 
sharply  with  both  in  social  and  political  slnuiiirc. 
once  again  most  likely  because  ol  japan's  isolation 
from  the  Asian  mainland.  1  he  wiitten  languages 
ol  the  three  countiies  epitomi/e  indixidual 
deyelopment  patterns.  Although  jap<m  and  Korc-a 
adopted  ('.hinese  characters  early  on.  they  both 
subsecjnently  inxented  their  own  a!{)habets  and 
modiried  the  use  oldhinese  t  liaraclers  to  suit  the 
distinctive  needs  ol  their  individual  languages. 
Similar  patterns  held  swav  in  most  areas  ol 
cultural  progiess  until  growing  contacts  with  the 
West  in  the  !9th  century  elicited  varied  responses 
Irom  each  country. 

■Militarily,  domination  and  conllict,  rather 
than  coopertilion.  bc'st  c haraeteri/e  historical  rela¬ 
tions  among  the  thtee  counti  ies.  (diina.  ol  coinse, 
was  the  major  domineering  power,  with  japan, 
because  ol  its  Insular  position,  the  least 
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dominated.  Having  the  geogiaphii  inislortime  ol 
(Heupving  llie  middle  gionnd  l)en\eeii  the  two, 
Korea  siilTeied  tejjeaied  attempts  at  domination 
by  both. 

(ihina  exercised  cations  loinis  ot  dominion 
over  Korea  Irom  earliest  lecoicled  times.  In  I 
108  H.(  .  C.hina  concjiiered  and  established  ctdonies 
over  the  northern  two-thiids  o(  the  Koiean  I’enin- 
sula.  exercising  a  rule  similai  to  that  of  the  Roman 
Kmpire  over  Britain.  S(d)se<pient  recolts  .md 
periodic  cvaifare  event nallc  resulted  in  the  demise 
ol  these  (Chinese  colonies  during  the  1th  centm  v. 
Both  countries  then  went  through  periods  of 
inteiiial  dissension  evith  various  sub-states  vcing 
lot  overall  control.  I)c-spite  diminution  of  its  mili¬ 
tate  control,  (ihina  continued  its  c  ultui.il  domina¬ 
tion,  evith  (".hinese  kingdoms  continuing  to  exact 
tiibute  fiom  Koicmii  kingdoms  until  icimific.ition 
of  (diina  under  a  single  dvnastv  in  the  (ith 
t  emin  c . 

(ihin.i  subsec|nentlc  attemptcal,  ihioiigh  both 
land  and  sea  incasion,  to  concjiiei  the  thioe 
Korean  kingdoms  and  oik c  again  incorporate  the 
peninsula  into  its  empiie.  Initiallc,  the  (Jiincsc’ 
cvc'ie  unsuccessful,  evith  failed  expeditions  against 
the  not  them  Kot  ean  kingdom  of  Kogtn  eo  (f  rom 
evhic  li  the  name  Koi  ea  is  deriecd)  contributing 
signi f ic ant  1\  to  the*  downfall  of  the  (!hinese  .Sui 
dvnaste  and  its  leplacement  be  the  l  ang  in  the 
earle  7th  century,  .\iding  llie  southein  Kore.m 
kingdom  of  Silla  against  the  tevo  other  Korcxin 
kingdoms.  (Miina  evas  fin. tile  able  to  subdue  the 
peninsula  in  the  latter  jtart  of  the*  c  enturv.  I'xpec - 
tations  of  incorporating  Koiea  in  the  (;hinc‘se 
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empire  quickly  laded,  however,  as  Silla  rallied  the 
Korean  kingdoms  it  liad  conquered  with  (Chinese 
assistance  against  the  threat  of  total  subjugation  1)\ 
(Utina.  I  he  C.hinese  were  elTeciively  di  iven  out 
within  a  decade,  and  Kt)iea  was  unified  for  the 
first  time  under  the  Silla  dynastv,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  area  that  today  constitutes 
the  peninsula. 

Despite  a  continuing  tributary  relationship 
with  Cdiina,  wholesale  adoption  of  (dtinese  con¬ 
cepts  of  political  and  social  organization,  and  f  ui- 
ther  attempts  at  foreign  ct)ntrol  from  the 
mainland,  most  notably  f  rom  Manchu  peoples  to 
the  north  and  the  Mongols  during  their  period  of 
suzerainty  over  Clhina,  Korea  managed  to  main¬ 
tain  its  national  autonomy  down  to  modern  times. 
Of  all  the  world's  nations,  it  claims  a  history  as  a 
unified  political  entity  second  iti  ditration  only  to 
that  of  Ohina. 

Unlike  Korea,  Japan  was  nevei  invaded  hv 
(ihinese  armies.  I  hough  strongly  iidluenced  by 
(diinese  culture,  much  of  it  brought  early  in  Jap¬ 
anese  history  through  migration  from  Korea  (a 
steady  flow  of  people  f  rom  Korea  to  Japan  lasted 
until  the  early  9th  century),  Japan  s  relative  isola¬ 
tion  resulted  in  a  mtich  slower  and  less  thorough 
penetration  of  Uhinese  influence.  Indigenous 
internal  development  thus  played  a  much  greater 
role  in  Japan  than  in  Korea,  and  Japanese  society 
evolved  quite  differently  than  the  Cdtinese  or 
Korean.  The  eventual  result,  in  contrast  to  the 
highly  cen.ralized,  civilian  rule  of  (diina  and 
Korea,  was  a  decentralized  feudal  system 
emphasizing  martial  arts  and  values. 
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The  system  diti  t;ue  serious  exiet  tial  tht  t  ats, 
most  |)i ominenllv  the  attempt  b\  the  Mongols  to 
invade  and  estahlish  loniiol  o\ei  ja|)an  alter  tliev 
liad  eneompasse<l  (diina  within  the  Mongol 
empire.  That  the  individual  knights,  ot  satnurai. 
ot  Japan  could  have  withstood  the  superioi  num- 
hers,  massed  c.tvalry  tactics,  and  we.ipons  ol  the 
Mongol  aiinies  is  douhtlttl.  Hut  weather  intei- 
vened  twice  on  the  Japanese  side,  the  second  time 
destroying  at  sea  tlie  Mongol  lleet  and  muc  h  o(  a 
14(),()()0-man  Mongol,  Cdiinese,  and  Koiean  inva¬ 
sion  torce  in  a  sudden  tvphoon — prociding  the 
origin  of  the  kamikaze  (“divine  wind")  legend  tliat 
was  resurrected  in  World  War  II.  Until  Japan’s 
growing  contact  with  the  West  in  the  lOth  centurv, 
the  attempted  Mongol  invasion  was  the  onlv 
serious  thteat  to  national  soveteignfv  faced  by  the 
Japanese. 

The  Japanese  were  not,  howevei ,  immune 
from  trying  to  dominate  others,  fhough  sporadic 
pirate  raids  and  small-scale  attacks  on  perij)heral 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  other  two 
nations  c  haracteri/ed  Japan's  aggression  through 
most  of  its  ancient  history,  the  Japanese  did  make 
two  major  attempts,  organi/.ed  on  a  national  scale, 
to  dontinate  .Not  theast  Asia.  1  he  first  uas  in  the 
6th  century  when  a  reunified  Uhina  was  aOcmipt- 
ing  to  establish  control  over  the  Korean  I’eninsida. 
Japan  sent  an  expedition  to  aid  one  of  the  three 
Korean  kingdoms  against  a  Chinese  sea-l)oine 
invasion,  but  the  expedition  was  repulsed,  setting 
the  stage  (or  Kotean  unification  assisted  by  the 
Cihinese. 

I'he  Japanese  militat  v  leader  Hidevoshi  had 
muc  h  grander  designs  in  the  late  16th  c  enlin  v. 
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After  reuniting  Japan  politkally  througli  military 
force,  Hideyoshi,  entertaining  dreams  ot  empire, 
organized  an  army  of  ld(),()0()  men  to  coiniuei 
C;hina.  Unfortunately  fot  tlie  Koreans,  theii  coun¬ 
try  stood  squarely  in  Japan’s  desired  line  ol 
ativance.  I  he  Koreans  refused  Hkleyoshi  the  free 
passage  he  asked  them  fot .  so  the  Japanese 
invaded  Korea,  quickly  subduing  tlie  entiie  penin¬ 
sula.  Foreshadowing  the  Uhittese  lear  tion  to  the 
primarily  Atnerican  and  .South  Koiean  invasion  of 
North  Korea  during  the  Korean  War  (cntuiies 
later,  the  Uhinese  sent  their  forces  acioss  the  Yalu 
River  to  dislodge  the  Japanese.  .\  six-vear  war 
ensued,  charactei  ized  h\  swings  in  (ontrol  b\  CHii- 
nese  and  Japanese  lorces,  extended  truce  talks, 
and  a  second  Japanese  invasion,  (ihinese  land 
at  lilies  assisted  liy  Korean  naval  lorces  eventually 
prevailed  atid  drove  the  Japanese  oil  the  penin- 
stda.  For  Korea,  the  Japanese  invasion  was  an 
unmitigated  disaster,  causing  great  (ultural, 
economic,  and  political  disruption;  it  was  a  land¬ 
mark  event  in  forging  sttong,  deeply  felt  mutual 
antagonism  hetvveeti  the  two  cotiniries. 


Modi  R\  Hisiorv:  Rksi’Onsi  s  lo  uiK  W’ksi 

liv  the  titne  contacts  between  the  Northeast  .Asian 
countries  and  expanding  Western  nations  in- 
cieased  during  the  I9th  centui  v,  Uhina.  Japan, 
and  Korea  had  all  developed  stiong,  pioud,  but 
essentiallv  inward-looking  traditional  civilizations. 
Kac  h  countrv,  however,  responded  dilferenilv  to 
the  new  challenges  posc*d  bv  the  West,  with  Korea 
the  most  resistant  to  the  outside  world  and  Japan 
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tfie  inosi  willing  to  initiate  politit  al  leloi  in  and 
industiial  inoderni/atioii.  (-Iiina  initially  stmggled 
against  change,  but  eveiituallv  ocercaine  the  iner¬ 
tia  of  traditional  pattei  ns  and  a  long  history  ot 
intellectual  and  material  sell-sntficiency. 

The  most  c onsecjuential  lesult  ot  these 
diyerse  responses  is  that  while  (ihina  and  Korea 
languished  in  social  and  political  nnceitainty, 
material  and  sc  ientif  ic  bac  kwai  ciness.  and  un¬ 
willingness  to  undertake  major  refoiin,  japan 
instituted  the  Meiji  Restoration,  using  Western 
knowledge  and  methods  to  moderni/e  the  eomtti  y 
and  compete  with  the  West  on  its  own  terms. 
Beginning  in  the  late  ISfiOs.  japan's  new  leaders 
completely  reyamped  the  nation  s  political  and 
social  structure  bv  replacing  the  feudal  samurai 
system  with  a  modem  centrali/ed  goyernitient 
based  on  the  emperoi  as  a  symbol  of  national 
unit).  I  hey  also  cleveloped  an  impressiye  indus¬ 
trial  and  technical  base  modeled  on  the  adyanced 
Western  countries,  and  eyentually  began  itsing  the 
nation's  newly  deyeloped  economic  and  mililai  v 
power  to  compete  on  a  more  or  less  ecjual  basis 
with  the  Western  powers  for  influence  and  conttol 
in  East  .\sia.  And  as  feelings  of  strength  and  supc*- 
riority  had  led  Hideyoshi  across  the  Korea  Strait 
in  the  16th  century,  Japan's  new  rulers,  feeling 
new  power,  turned  their  aspirations  toward  (diina 
and  Korea. 

Until  1876,  Korea  had  successfully  rc’sisted  all 
attempts  by  Western  powers  to  “open"  the  country 
as  Uommodore  Perry  and  his  “bhick  shijis"  had 
done  with  |a[)an  in  IHa'U  But  in  a  display  of  its 
enhaticed  intertiational  statut  e,  Japan  suc  c  eeded 
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where  the  West  had  failed.  I’.mplox  iiig  ati  impos¬ 
ing  fleet  of  wai  ships  and  ti  ansjiorts  ant  hored  oil 
Inclion,  Japan  lotted  Koiea  to  accede  to  an  nn- 
etjiial  treaty,  tlearlv  modeled  on  VVesteiii  tieaties 
with  C'.hina  and  Japan.  c)j)ening  Kotean  jtorts  to 
J.ipanese  trade.  This  event  tone  heel  oil  an  intense 
rivah  v  between  (.-hina  and  Japan  lor  inllnente  in 
Korea.  The  Japanese  push  lot  t  adic  al  model  iii/a- 
tion  ol  Kotean  goveiimient  and  society  opposed 
the  C  hinese  desire  lot  onlv  moderate  teloiins 
along  the  lines  ol  its  own  modest  attempts  to  tome 
to  grips  with  Western  inllnente. 

.\  decade  ol  (Chinese  and  Japanese  |)ostnring 
over  the  Korean  issue,  din  ing  which  |apan  con¬ 
tinued  its  military  model  iii/at ion  and  China 
attemjited  to  redress  its  laggard  resjionse  to  the 
Western  and  Japanese  imperialism  iiv  insiitiiting 
its  own  moderni/ation  program,  eventually 
erupted  in  the  Sino-J apanese  W<u  ol  ISP."). 
I  hough  possessing  imieh  larger  lortes,  (diina's 
belated  moderni/ation  elToits  |)ioved  glaiinglv 
insulTitient;  the  t|ualitativelv  superior  Japanese 
lortes,  partic  ulat  ly  the  naw,  easily  prevailed. 
Japan  seized  the  whole  of  Korea,  invaded  Man- 
thnria,  and  detisivelv  deleated  the  Chinese  fleet 
at  the  mouth  ol  the  Vain  River.  Forced  to  sue  lor 
peace,  the  Chinese  accepted  the  1  reatv  ol 
Shirnonoseki.  which  realTirmed  Korean  independ¬ 
ence  from  C'diina,  ceded  I'aivvan  to  Jajian,  and 
establishetl  Ja|>anese  contiol  over  the  Kw.mgtung 
Peninsula  in  Southern  Manchuria. 

At  about  the  same  titne,  the  threat  ol  an 
e.vpansionist  Russian  enipiie  first  began  to  make 
its  inriuence  felt  in  modern  Northeast  .Asian 
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affairs.  In  ordei  to  achaiut*  its  own  Iciiitoiial 
atnl)itit)ns  in  Main  hnt  ia  and  Koi  ca.  Russia  pet - 
suaded  t)oih  (kM  inany  and  Kraiuc  to  join  in  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  inter\c*nliort  that  fotccd  japan  to  give  nj) 
its  claim  to  the  Kwanginng  I’eninsnia  in  exchange 
for  an  additional  indemnity,  japan,  however,  had 
proved  its  essential  ecpiality  with  the  Westei  ti 
imperial  powers.  Underscoring  this  fact,  Britain 
and  japan  entered  into  ilie  Anglo- |a|}anese 
allianc  e  in  1902.  the  f  ii  st  military  })ac  t  on  ecpial 
terms  between  a  Western  nation  and  an  Asian 
nation.  The  pac  t  was  clearly  aimed  at  thwai  ting 
Russian  designs  on  Northeast  Asian  tei  l  itorv,  set¬ 
ting  the  stage  for  the  Russo- ja))anese  War  in 
19(')4. 

When  Russian  forces  began  to  occupy  Man¬ 
churia,  Japan  sent  its  army  thiough  Koiea  and 
across  the  V’alu  River  to  drive  the  Russian  armv 
back  to  the  north.  I'he  rapid  Japanese  advance  led 
the  I'sar  to  send  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  to  the  Far 
F.ast  in  ati  attempt  to  stem  the  tide,  hut  the  Jap¬ 
anese  fleet  under  Admiral  Fogo  intercepted  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Korea  (Tsushima)  Strait  and 
annihilated  it,  ending  the  war  and  firmly  establish¬ 
ing  Japan's  dominance  in  Northeast  Asian  affairs. 
Under  the  freaty  of  Portsmouth,  which  in  theory 
returned  Manchuria  to  Uhinese  sovereignty,  it  was 
the  Russians'  turn  to  recogni/e  japan's  “para¬ 
mount  interest ’’  in  Korea  and  cede  the  Kwang- 
tung  Peninsula  to  Japanese  control.  Japan  had 
firmly  established  its  credentials  as  an  imperialist 
power. 

The  central  theme  in  relations  among  North¬ 
east  Asian  nations  from  this  point  until  the  end  of 
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World  War  II  was  that  of  Japan  attcniptiiig  to  iur- 
tht'r  expand  and  consolidate  its  einpiie.  Its  ^oal 
eventiiallv  l)eca!ne  the  full  integration  of  Korea 
and  Cdiina  into  the  "(Ireatei  hast  Asian  (io- 
I’rosperity  Sphere.  '  In  1910,  Japan  annexed 
Korea  as  a  lull-fledged  colony.  1  liough  develo])- 
ing  the  Korean  economy  in  manv  respec  ts.  Japan's 
severe  rule — in  the  torm  of  economic  ex[)loitation, 
strict  limitations  on  political  and  individual  free¬ 
doms,  and  forced  resettlement  of  Korean  workers 
in  Japan,  Manchuria,  Sakhalin,  and  other  areas — 
added  to  the  legacy  of  Hidevoshi's  in\asion  in  the 
lOth  century,  heightened  tlie  animosity  between 
the  two  peoples. 

Witli  l  egard  to  (Oiina,  Japan  attempted  to 
e.xploit  the  chaotic  situation  that  developed  after 
C',hina's  1911  republican  revolution,  with  provin¬ 
cial  warlords  holding  local  power  and  (diinese 
nationalists  and  comtnunists  .  truggling  for  overall 
control.  The  ambitious  scope  of  Japanese  plans 
for  the  region  became  ftilly  evident  with  Japan's 
annexation  of  Manchuria  in  19S2  under  the  pup¬ 
pet  state  of  Manchukuo  and,  finallv,  with  its  full- 
scale  invasion  of  Cdiina  in  19.S7. 

I  he  great  significance  for  Northeast  Asia  of 
Japan's  defeat  in  World  War  II,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  war  in  general,  was  an  effective  end  to  the 
long  history  of  one  Northeast  Asian  nation 
exercising  dominion  (what  today  is  usually  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  hegemony)  over  another.  Of  course, 
the  de  facto  agreement  to  partition  Korea  at  the 
38th  parallel,  lesulting  f  rom  Soviet  and  L'S  forces 
moving  into  the  north  and  south  respectivelv  to 
accept  the  Japanese  surrender,  renewed  the 
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occupation  o(  the-  couhIia  t)v  outside  |)o\\eis.  l  iie 
I’nited  States  and  the  Soviet  I  tiion  eat  h  at¬ 
tempted  to  estal)lish  a  government  in  its  /one  oi 
c'onirol  based  upon  its  own  naiioua!  \,duc  s  and 
guiding  principles,  witli  the  Soviets  seemingic  Ini- 
ter  prepared  and  lacing  a  less  tomplex  task.  Bv 
1948.  however,  i)oth  Soviet  and  I  S  lorces  had 
withdrawn  Irom  Koic-a. 

The  immediate  mitional  aim  ot  llie  North 
Korean  legime,  lieaded  hv  Kim  li  .Sung,  was  to 
leunilV  the  [HMiinsuIa  under  a  communist  goveiii- 
ment.  I’he  petceived  weakness  of  the  South 
Kotean  government,  along  with  a  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  ol  I  S  intent  to  detencl  the  count!  v  aliei  Sec  - 
retarv  of  State  .Xeheson  did  not  mention  the 
Koiean  Peninsula  in  defining  i  s  global  seeurilv 
interests,  led  to  the  Soviet-  and  ( diinese-bac  ked 
North  Koiean  invasion  of  the  south  in  Id.')!). 
L  inlet  the  auspices  of  the  I  nitecl  Nations,  the 
L  iiited  States  succeeded  in  rolling  bac  k  the  inva¬ 
sion  after  the  Inchon  landing  and  sul)sec|nentl\ 
invacic'cl  North  Koic*a,  pushing  communist  loices 
bac  k  to  the  X'alu  Rivet  ,  i  his  i  s  success  event uall\ 
led  the  (diinese  to  intervene,  much  as  the\  had 
against  Hiclevoshi  s  Japanese  invasion  lumdiedsol 
yeai  s  eat  her,  the  same  geopolitical  conc  et  ti  lot 
Cdiina’s  own  seeuritv  playing  a  major  lole  in  the 
dec  ision. 

fhe  tiuce  ol  195,4  essentially  t eestablished 
the  jjost— World  Wat  II  status  t|uo,  with  two 
stiongly  nationalistic  and  inde})entlent-minded 
Koreas  puisuing  llieir  own  national  goals,  the 
innuence  of  respective  major  power  lienefactors 
notwithstanding.  The  four  Noithettst  Asian 
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nations  were  essentially  left  to  tasiiion  their  own 
responses  to  a  rapklly  iiKKierni/ing  world  eliarae- 
teri/ed  bv  growing  competition  between  the  two 
developing  superpowers. 

C;i  RRK.N  (  CONOf  I  t().\S 

History  continues  to  plav  an  important  role  in 
defining  security  relationships  in  Noitbeast  Asia, 
but  the  end  of  World  War  tl  seems  K*  have 
marked  a  historical  watershed,  in  social,  eco¬ 
nomic.  and  geopolitical  terms,  the  world  has 
become  a  different  place.  The  postwar  alignment 
of  nations,  brought  about  by  the  advent  of  luulear 
weapons  and  the  rise  of  j  bipolar  world  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  had  profound  ef  fects  in  Northeast  .Asia,  just  as 
elsewhere  around  the  globe.  Rapid  advances  in 
science*  and  technology  coupled  with  unprece¬ 
dented  economic  progress  in  the  postwar  world — 
initially  led  by  the  United  States,  subsecpiently 
becjueathed  to  devastated  Kurope  and  Japan,  now 
inherited  by  the  world’s  newly  iirdustiiali/ing 
countr  ies — has  resirlted  in  arr  increasingly  interde¬ 
pendent  world  economy.  I  he  accompanying  com¬ 
munication  and  information  revolution  has  made 
the  international  etrvironrnent  more  than  ever 
beloie  a  battleground  of  ideas  and  concepts  in  a 
struggle  that  has  assumed  importance  equal  to 
that  of  militar  y  power .  Fhus,  a  unkpre  blerrd  of 
historical  and  modern  irrfluetrces  is  shaptrrg  the 
future  itr  Northeast  Asia,  moderating  strorrgly 
nationalistic  arrd  irrdependent  terrdcncies  with 
new,  arrd  irr  marry  ca.ses  rrot  yet  fully  developed 
nor  fully  understood,  cohesive  forces. 
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Do  the  cohesive  [orcc's  iiidiieiu iiig  I  S  Irieiuis 
and  allies  in  Nortlieast  Asia  represent  a  r.idical 
departure  Iroin  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
region  throughout  its  long  historc  ?  ()i  .  phrased 
diiierentlv,  will  the  emerging  "soli  regionalism" 
Scaiapino  sees  evolve  into  .t  stronger  security  rela¬ 
tionship,  possibly  even  a  Idrmal  alliance.'  In  West¬ 
ern  Kurope  the  postwar  inlluences  mentioned 
i)erore  led  to  a  singular  departure  from  the  histor¬ 
ical  norm  of  conflict  among  the  nations  and  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  region.  I  hough  nationalistic  beliefs 
and  tendencies  in  F.urope  remain,  estaltlishment 
of  NAK),  the  Kuropean  Kconomic  (Community, 
and  other  iraiis-Kurope.ui  economic  and  political 
organi/ations  have  resulted  Irom  imprecedented 
military,  economic,  and  political  cooperation 
among  membei  states.  \  major  impetus  for  these 
developments,  of  course,  has  been  that  the  I’nited 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  made  Uuro|)e  the  cen¬ 
terpiece  of  their  global  com[)etition.  (uven  that 
circumstance,  the  proximitv  of  the  Soviet  etnpite 
to  Western  Kurojte,  in  contrast  to  the  relative  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  United  States,  made  sue h  coopeiation 
essential  to  the  survival  of  individual  West  Euro¬ 
pean  nations. 

In  Northeast  .Asia,  evolution  of  the  postwar 
securitv  enviionment  followecl  a  mat  kedly  dissinu- 
lar  course.  Uhina.  after  initial  aligntneut  in  the 
American  orbit,  chose  through  civil  war  the  Mat  x- 
ist  path  to  econoitiic  and  jtolitical  developtnettt, 
and  eventually  allied  itself  with  the  Soviet  Utiiott. 
The  Korean  Pettiitsula  remaiited  divided,  leaving 
Japan  as  the  only  possible  anc  hor  for  i  s  legional 
security  policy.  1  he  Korean  War  turned  the 
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casloni  cxlMiuilN  (>l  tlic  I  ntaM.in  unuiiu  ni  min  a 
siHund  stiaU'^ii  Ironi  In  ilu*  puwc  i  n\ali\. 

Bui  (U*s|>ilr  lliis  (outlitl  and,  laUa,  ilu*  X  kinaiu 
W’ai ,  Asia  itaaiiu*<l  on!\  stHoiulaix  iinpoitaiui'  in 
tlu‘  overall  sna!i‘|L;it  (aliuhitions  ol  (lu-  I  niu<l 
Si  all's  A\\{\  llu*  Sol  id  I  nion.  Indrrd,  I  s  sot  ui  ii\ 
jxdit  i  in  Asia  was  moi  i*  dim  it'd  ai^ainsi  a  (  In- 
ni‘si*,  laihd  than  Sosiia.  ihuMt. 

1  ho  ‘oinoij^ini;  ii‘nu«ilii\  ot  Asia  ioi  hoih 
supoi  |)ou oi  s.  liout*\i*r ,  is  ra[)idi\  <  han;4in<^  thou 
strati'^ii  t  ali  ulai ions,  iiiouinlii  ahoiii  h\  iho  Sino- 
Soviia  split  in  ihi*  lato  IhotK,  iho  nst‘  ol  |apan  in 
tho  hMilK  as  a  j^lohal  taotioinii  pt)\vd  .  iho  inoio 
lotoni  01  ontuuK  (lo\ olopmoni  in  iho  IUTDnoI 
nouh  indusii  iali/tn^  Sonili  Koioa.  l  anian,  lloii^ 
Koiii;.  iUid  S  i  ni!  4I  poro ,  ttnd,  linalh.  ^^louiuL; 
otonoinio  pio^ri'ss  in  nian\  touniiios  ol  iho  Asso- 
liation  ot  Soiiihoasi  Asian  Nations  i  \s|  x\|,  i[io 
l‘ar  I'.asi  Inis  athioiod  an  oiorall  siiaU'j^u  iinptn 
lain  o  o(|ual  to  I  hat  ol  lMiro[H*d  In  I  at  o  inan\  sn  a- 
toj^ii  analisis  holii'io  that  tiiroip^h  its  lapnf 
inililari  hihldup  in  tho  I'ai  I'ast  and  rot  out  thpl- 
inalit  and  laonoinit  iiiii i«il i\ os,  t!u-  St)\i<‘is  art* 
nans(diin;4  tht/ir  I'lloit;  lo  a  iu‘\v  Ironi  in  ordoi 
lo  “hroak  oul  "  ol  (ho,  lot  ihoin,  unpi oinisini;  sit- 
uaiiori  in  Kuropo.  rhi'iidtnt',  tlu'  nations  ol  ilio 
Noilhoasi  Asian  l!i«in<^k\  with  iu-ii  tontimions 
hordtas  and  inarilirno  pioxiniiti  to  llu'  Soxioi  Far 
Fast,  ihoii  i*nt)r  nions  laotionnt  t  .ipat  il\  (par- 
lit  nlaih  uhon  (onsidcaini^  Faiwan  and  lloni^ 
Koni;  as  pail  of  (ihina).  and  flu*  potonlial  inilitarv 
slroni^lli  intuafni  in  stroni;,  null*  ri*  i-oononiios. 
s(‘i*ni  to  )>o  MK)\  inji;  toward  a  rolo  iiu aiasingh  anaF 
o^ons  lo  that  Kuropo  has  iu'td  lor  so  tnanv  voars 
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ill  tlu‘  sctuiitv  (.■ijuaiioii  iHtuicii  tlu-  sii|H  r]>()Ut  i s. 
liulcod.  i1k‘  Noiiluasi  Asian  iriain^U;  nun  (h'  fat¬ 
ing  a  st'tiirilv  challfiigt-  signitii  anll\  (iillfruni 
from  an\  that  has  hmcloforc  ixistial  tlironghmit 
the  long  liistorv  of  its  so\t‘ioign  status. 

Duspiif  the  new  set  in  it\  einironment,  no  lot - 
ina!  .illiaiue  e\en  lemoteK  resemhling  N  \l()  has 
begun  to  emerge  in  .Noi  theast  .Asia.  I  he  Noith- 
e.ist  .Asian  triangle  has  no  .igreed  upon  nmsulia- 
tion  proeedures  ami  institutions  tt»  t  le.ii  1\  define 
its  sluipe.  Insie.iti.  the  shape  of  tlie  ti  iangie — the 
lengtli  of  its  sides  and  tlie  measiues  of  its  angles — 
are  \arial)le  at  iotding  to  the  three  toumries’  pei - 
tefitions  of  themselves  and  the  outside  world  in 
the  current  situation.  Font  jniiuipal  lac  iois  will 
deteiinine  whether  this  shafie  ivill  solidify  as  the 
region  moves  towaid  the  next  centurv:  ( 1)  the  his- 
toriea!  legaev  discussed  in  this  chapter;  (2)  tlie 
inieinal  changes  oceurring  in  eacli  country  and 
their  effect  on  regional  economic,  political,  and 
social  relationsliips;  {.S)  the*  direc  tion  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  .Societ  and  North  Kotean  tiireats;  and 
<d)  r.S  responses  and  actions. 


rhi-ee 
roVVARl)  A 

Sl  RONXlER  ■l'RIAN(;i.l'. 


Ufspitf  the  ^cneiiil  pictmx'  ol  wai  - 
laic,  siilijugalion,  and  livaliA  that  cinciifcs  Irom 
the  hisloi  it  ai  retold  ol  leiaiioiiN  amoiii'  (  hina, 
fa|)an,  and  Korea,  there  iiave  been  [K  iiods  ol  rel¬ 
ative  unity  and  ])eate.  Koi  example,  alter  the  eon- 
lliets  ol  the  ()th  and  7th  tentiiries.  durini^  which 
both  (;hin<i  and  japan  attempted  through  militar\ 
power  to  exert  their  inllueiue  o\er  the  divided 
Korean  I’eninsula,  a  more  oi  less  golden  era  ol 
peace  ensued.  Korea  was  event uallv  unilied  as  ,i 
so\ereign  nation  under  the  Silia  dvnast\,  (ihina 
achieved  the  height  ol  its  cultural  tiadition  and 
inlluence  under  tlie  1  ang,  and  japan  established 
its  first  })ermanent  national  capital  rluring  the 
Nara  period.  As  a  result,  the  region  exploded  in  a 
spectacular  llowering  of  culture  b.ised  on  Bud¬ 
dhism  f  rom  India.  It  was  one  of  the  rat  e  pei  iods 
in  East  .Asia's  hisloi  v  when  major  capitals  ol 
.Asia — Kyongju  in  Korea,  (Siangan  in  (Ihina,  and 
Nara  in  japan  —  were  on  the  same  cultural 
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wavelength,  eoinniunieaiing  and  tiading  hiisklv 
will)  each  other  through  the  common  medium  ol 
Han  (Cihinese)  leftets,  wiiii  much  navel  i)a(k  atid 
iorth  amoitg  the  countiies.' 

As  the  21st  cenlurv  appioac  lies,  will  it  witness 
the  dawn  ol  an  era  in  Northeast  .Asian  lelations 
akin  to  tliat  ol  the  Silla- l  ang-Nara.  this  time  on 
tlie  ‘  common  wa\t*length  "  oi  similar  economic  , 
|>olitical.  and  soc  ial  aspit ations?  i  iirning  now  to 
the  second  ot  the  Icnir  laclors  inlluencing  the 
luture  shaj)e  ol  the  .Northeast  Asian  triangle,  the 
specific  c|uestion  to  he  examined  is  whether  the 
internal  changes  cut  lently  occurring  in  the  tri¬ 
angle  nations,  coupled  with  the  new  historical 
forces  of  the  postwar  eta.  will  produce  a  “hard¬ 
ening”  of  .Scalapino's  “soft  regionalism."  leading 
to.  if  not  an  economic,  social,  and  |)oli(icaf  entitv 
closely  resembling  that  of  NAlo  Kurope,  at  le.ist 
an  association  [iroviding  stronger  links  than  now 
exist  in  all  these  areas. 

F.( :( )N()M  i( :  1 N  1  KRl)F,!’i.M)t.\t  :f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  economic  inter¬ 
dependence  is  on  the  rise  ;imc)ng  the  nations  of 
the  Northeast  Asian  triangle.  One  indication  of 
the  trend,  of  course,  lies  in  the  volume  of  trade 
among  the  three  countiies.  l.ooking  first  at  Japan 
and  Korea,  the  economies  of  both  countries 
depemd  hc'avily  cm  exports,  with  the  I  nitecl  States 
their  major  trading  partner,  accciunting  for 
approximately  30  percent  of  total  trade  volume 
for  l)oih.-  Afici  tiade  with  the  I’nited  .States, 
however,  )a])an-Korea  tiade.  on  the  order  of  ISIO 
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billion  a  yfar,'  has  become  extremely  important  to 
l)oth  nations.  Befoie  a  large  rise  in  Sino-|a})anese 
trade  itt  1985.  Japan's  sc'eond  hugest  national 
market  alter  the  United  States  had  been  South 
Korea,  while  South  Korea’s  second  hugest  market 
remains  Japan.'  Korean  ecoin)mic  giowth,  mote* 
over,  is  hea\  ily  dependent  on  Japanese  trade  and 
investment  lor  technology  and  capital,  humping 
over  .flOO  million  pet  year  into  the  .South  Koic-an 
economy  in  the  1975-84  period,  Japan  is  easily 
the  largest  over.sea  investoi  in  .South  Korea,  mcxts- 
ured  botli  in  tei ms  ol  the  number  of  piojec  ts  and 
cumulative  value.  ’  Despite  their  growing  competi¬ 
tion  in  world  export  markets  and  Korean  gt  iev- 
ances  over  its  .f2— 5  billion  pet  year  trade  deficits 
with  Japan,  both  countries  need  each  othei  . 
Korea,  for  example,  needs  to  im])ort  Irom  japan 
mac  hines,  motoi  s.  and  |)arts  necessai  y  to  sustain 
Korean  shipbuilding,  automobile,  and  consumer 
electronic  s  industries.  Uonversely.  Japan  needs 
finished  materials  such  as  c  heap  Korean  steel  to 
maintain  the  global  competitiveness  of  its  own 
auto  industry.'' 

Since  beginning  its  model  ni/ation  drive  and 
opening  to  the  outside  world  in  the  late  197()s. 
Uhina  has  emerged  as  an  important  new  lactor  in 
trade — and  hence  legional  economic  interdepend¬ 
ence — for  both  Japan  and  Koiea.  Fioni  $15  billion 
in  1977,  (Ihina’s  total  trade  grew  to  ,$70  billion  in 
1985,^  and  both  Japan  and  Korea  are  making  ear¬ 
nest  ef  iorts  to  integrate  Uhina  into  their  intei  na¬ 
tional  trade  splieres.  Japan  has  achieved  partic  ular 
success,  capturing  the  woi  ld's  hugest  shaie — more 
than  one-tjuai  ter — of  the  rapidlv  t  ising  total 
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(.hinese  trade  volume.'^  Alter  sevei  al  veai  s  ol 
modest  giouth  iti  the  eailv  IhSOs,  japan's  (.hina 
trade  burgeoned  to  $1S.9  billion  in  1983,  growing 
44  j>ereent  Irom  the  ptevious  yeai  .  I  he  raj)itl 
growth  was  primarily  the  result  ol  (4tinese  iutei- 
nal  eeonomie  t  elorms  and  external  ti  ade  libei  al- 
i/ation  policies  implemented  in  1983.  The  new 
policies  generated  incieased  incfime,  partktilatb 
in  the  agricuhuial  sectt)r,  and  allowed  tonsumei 
goods  uul  machinery  to  be  itnpoiled  on  a  latge 
.scale,  rhough  much  of  the  rapid  rise  in  1983  was 
due  to  these  unique  lat  tot  s,  the  two  tountt  ies  ton- 
tinue  to  see  high  h)ng-term  potential  in  theii  tom- 
plementary  economic  relationship,  japan  sees 
itself  as  the  jjrimary  supplier  ol  ct  itical  technol¬ 
ogy,  capital,  and  management  skills  that  C'.hina 
desperately  needs  to  continue  its  moderni/ation, 
while  Cdiina  looks  to  Japan  as  tlie  majoi  market 
tor  its  mineral  and  lat  in  prodiu  t  expoi  ts  and 
eventually — ^as  the  country  improves  its  tech¬ 
nological  and  industrial  base^ — lot  manulaf  (uied 
protlucts  as  well.'' 

South  Korea  seems,  ol  (ourse,  to  lace  (onsjjic- 
uously  more  seveie  obstacles  in  its  attempts  to 
incorporate  (diina  into  its  ex})anding  trade 
domain,  ('.hina  and  South  Korea  Ibught  eat  h 
other  bitterly  during  the  Kotean  War  and  liave  as 
yet  to  consummate  a  pettce  agieetnent  or  establish 
any  ttlficial  relations.  Signilicantly,  though,  these 
obstacles  have  not  prevented  the  two  countries 
from  undertaking  a  mutually  benelitial  economic 
relationship  that  also  holds  high  jiotential  for 
luture  growth.  Despite  the  indirect  nature  ol  theii 
trade  links,  which  run  primarily  thiough  Hong 
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Kong,  C^hina  and  South  Korea  ha\e  ex(  hanged 
goods  at  an  increasing  rate  since  the  early  l9S0s. 
with  various  estimates  })lacing  the  total  voinine 
toward  $1  billion  in  the  late  I98()s."’ 

This  volume  may  seem  an  inconsecjuential 
portion  ot  Clhina’s  total  trade  coliime  (at  most 
approximaielv  1.5  percent)  or  the  overwhelming 
size  of  Japan's  (Ihina  trade.  But  when  compaied 
to  (China’s  trade  with  its  ostensible  ally.  North 
Korea,  whom  Cihina  supported  extensively  with 
men  and  materiel  against  tlte  South  in  the  Koiean 
War  and  with  whom  it  currently  maintaitis  full 
relations  and  open  borders,  it  takes  on  a  signif  i¬ 
cance  of  tnuch  greater  proportion,  rhough  accu¬ 
rate  figures  on  (Ihinese-Nortli  Korean  trade  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  reports  indicate  that  Cdiina's 
trade  with  North  Korea  has  been  on  the  decrease 
in  recent  years,  supplanted  by  increasing  North 
Korean  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union."  f'he  result: 
Cdiina's  .South  Korea  trade  appears  to  easily  sur¬ 
pass  that  with  the  North. '- 

riiis  ii  end  is  unmistakably  bot  tie  out  by 
South  Korean  government,  business,  and  aca¬ 
demic  officials,  who  in  fact  see  vast  potential  foi 
the  ROK  to  fill  an  important  niche  in  China's  mod¬ 
ernization  program.  Korea  ptovides  consumer 
goods  more  attuned  to  Chinese  needs  and  inter¬ 
mediate  technology  and  capital  goods  more  read¬ 
ily  adajitable  to  (diina’s  developing  economy  than 
more  sophisticated  LS,  Japanese,  and  tnroj)ean 
products.''  As  concrete  examples,  South  Korea's 
Daewoo  conglomerate  has  made  an  investment 
(through  a  Hong  Kong-based  subsiiliary)  in 
refrigerator  and  otber  consumer  appliance 
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production  in  C'.hina’s  Fujian  proxintc.  and  South 
Korean  business  executives  on  *‘pi  ivate  visits"  have 
become  int  reasingly  present  in  (.hina,'*  F(n  its 
part.  South  Korea  is  a  logical  inaikei  lot  natural 
resources  and  agricultural  prodiK  ts  I  roju  (,'hina. 
Recent  government  ettoi  ts  to  open  a  trade  repre¬ 
sentative's  oltice  iti  Beijing  luilher  lexeal  Sotith 
Korea’s  enthusiasm  and  optimism  regaiding  the 
(Ihina  market.'  ’ 

To  be  sure,  the  scale  to  which  japan  and 
South  Korea  can  integrate  (ihina  into  their  intei- 
national  trade  structures — hence,  the  rate  at  whicli 
interdependence  among  the  three  economies  will 
grow — depends  latgely  on  whether  Cliina  can 
moderni/e  at  the  rate  its  leadeis  desire.  In  UKSa, 
then  Ciommunist  I’arty  (ieneral  Secretarv  Hu 
\'aobaitg  cleaily  delineated  C.hina's  long-term 
economic  aim:  to  catch  up  will)  the  world's 
developed  countries  bv  the  middle  of  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury.  l  o  reach  that  goal,  pet  cajtita  annual  income 
would  have  to  rise  at  .a.,')  pet  cent  a  veai  lor  the 
next  60  \ears,  rising  from  S.'IOO  to  a[>()ioxif}i<(feb 
S.H.OOO.  As  an  interim  goal,  the  government  hopes 
to  c|uadruple  national  output  between  lOSO  and 
2000  and  raise  per  ca])ita  income  to  .SHOO.  .\  lOHo 
World  Bank  report  concluded  that  these  inteiim 
targets  are  feasible,  and  could  in  fac  t  be  exceeded, 
if  Cdiina  continues  economic  reforms  and  uses  all 
available  resources  el  fic  ientlv."’ 

Despite  such  optimism,  tfiough.  the  "ifs  "  loom 
rather  larger  wfien  one  explores  the  issue  of 
(diina's  political  will  to  continue  the  nec  essai  v 
refoiins.  While  he  held  the  top  ])ositio)i  in  the 
(diinese  political  leach'rsh'p  b{‘!>^inning  in  1078. 
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Deng  Xiaoping  atleni[)le(l  to  inslilnlionali/.e  iiis 
reform  policies  by  placing  his  followeis  and  allies 
in  kev  leadership  positions  so  that  when  he  passed 
from  the  scene  the  momentum  ot  the  policies 
would  continue.  Internal  jtolitical  turmoil  in  late 
19Sb  aiul  eat  Iv  1987  cast  tonsiderabie  doubt  on 
Deng's  ability  to  achieve  this  goal,  howe\er.  Wide- 
s]Ai  ead  demonstrations  at  Chinese  uni\ ei  sit ies. 
din  ing  which  stiulents  pressed  tor  iiu  t  eased 
economic  and  p'oliiiial  phn  alism.  enabled  ■‘consei  - 
vative  forces  within  the  part\  and  government 
bureauci acies,  geneially  opposed  to  both  the  scale 
and  pace  of  the  letorm  program,  to  lot  ce  the  les- 
ignation  ot  numerous  kev  olTii  ials  in  favoi  of 
rapid  refot  in,  most  notably  Part\  (General  Secre- 
tarv  Hu  Yaobang  who  was  one  of  Deng  s  chosen 
proteges,  f'he  lesult  was  an  a[)paien(  stalling  or 
scaling  back  of  the  refot  in  progi  am,  despite 
attempts  bv  Hu's  successor,  Zhao  Ziyang,  and 
other  offiiials  to  placate  feats  that  reforms  would 
be  entirelv  abandoned.  Pi  ice  ref  orms,  foi  exam¬ 
ple,  essential  to  incieasing  economic  etficiencv  b\ 
more  fully  integiating  market  loices  into  the  Chi¬ 
nese  economy,  were  indefiihteb  delayed.'' 

Nevertheless,  many  analvsts  of  Cdiinese  af  fail  s 
belicwe  that  the  country  has  jiassed  the  point  of  no 
return,  alreadv  unleashing  forces  that  lannot  be 
"put  back  into  the  bottle  "  and  that  will  sustain 
their  own  momentum.  Cihina  speiialist  Miihel 
Oksenberg,  lor  example.  Iielieves  that  (diina  has 
traveled  too  far  down  the  p.ilh  of  reform  to  allow 
a  complete  halt  or  reversal  in  the  future.  Instead, 
he  postulated  a  relativelv  brief  hiatus  during 
whidi  reform  ‘.'fforts  would  slow  down,  but  after 
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which  thcv  would  resume  iheii  iHeviial)le  tourse.'"^ 
Ill  fact,  signs  that  relormeis  were  rigaiiiiiig  some 
ol  ihe  grouiul  lost  in  the  aliermath  ol  the  student 
demonstiations  and  Hu's  ouster  liegan  to  surlace 
within  months.  Oificial  government  newspapers 
liegan  to  tone  tiown  atta<  ks  on  “liourgeois  liberal¬ 
ism’'  and  (apitalist  tendencies  and  replace  them 
with  arlides  once  again  em])hasi/ing  the  imjxn- 
tance  and  achievements  ol  economic  change.'  ' 
Despite  claims  hv  olTicials  suc  h  as  (iommunist 
I’artv  I’olithuro  memhei  and  .Nation.d  People's 
C'.ongress  Standing  (aimmittee  (diairman  Peng 
Zhen,  believed  to  he  one  of  the  staunc hc'st  conser¬ 
vative  leaders,  that  there  ate  no  ’‘relormist  "  or 
"conservative  "  factions,  hut  onlv  a  ‘‘.Maixist  fac¬ 
tion"  within  the  (.hinese  leadet  ship,-"  thet  e 
appears  to  he  an  intense  ongoing  slrtiggle  to 
decide  who  will  guide  the  nation's  destinv. 

(iicen  the  long-term  nature  of  reform  goals — 
main  Chinese  view  a  period  of  "a  hundred  veais 
or  more  "  as  being  rc‘t]uired-' — coupled  with  the 
goals'  as  vet  vague  and  indeterminate  nature,  fits 
and  starts  are  going  to  be  pat  t  of  the  process, 
(ihina  has  made  a  firm  dec  ision  to  model  ni/e  and 
has  opened  the  countrv  enough  to  awaken  the 
expec  tations  and  jiride  of  its  pc'ojile.  As  they  look 
at  the  economic  dynamism  of  their  neighbors  and 
cultural  kinsmen  in  Past  Asia— in  Japan,  South 
Korea,  laiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore — the 
Chinese  cannot  hel|)  but  feel  the  urge  to  succeed 
and  be  drawn  along  similar  paths. 

I  he  phrase  “socialism  with  Chinese  cliarac- 
teristics. "  used  by  Deng  Xiaoping  to  desc  ribe  the 
nature  of  the  ])olitical-et onomic  scstem  that  China 
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is  Striving  to  achieve  through  its  leforin  and  inod- 
erni/ation  program,  is  perhaps  purposely  \ague. 
Its  economic  implication  is  a  system  Iving  some¬ 
where  between  tlie  extiemes  of  a  totally  centrally 
planned  economv  and  one  govei  iied  solely  bv  liee 
enterpt  ise  and  mat  ket  forces.  The  grocving  di\ei  - 
sitt  of  economic  systems  ihronghoul  the  world  has 
decreased  the  utilitv  c)f  labels  such  as  communism, 
socialism,  and  ca[)italism  in  describing  the  true 
nature  of  a  given  national  economy.  .All  “free 
enteipri.se  economies  in  Kast  .Asia,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  world,  fall  somewheie  on  the 
spectrum  between  centtal  planning  and  free  mar¬ 
kets.  Japan  and  the  other  nations  of  Kast  .Asia, 
given  the  greater  participation  of  go\ eminent 
institutions  in  directing  their  economies,  are  situ¬ 
ated  more  toward  the  central  planning  pole  than 
the  United  States  or  most  Kuropean  economies. 
With  its  ambitions  goals  of  moderni/ation  and  its 
aspirations  to  great  power  status,  (diina  undei 
“.socialism  with  (diinese  characterisiics"  will  gradu¬ 
ally  come  to  more  closely  resemble  the  other  Kast 
Asian  nations. 

Besides  uncertainty  in  Uhina,  other  potential 
barriers  to  closer  economic  integration  in  North¬ 
east  .Asia  exist.  Khe  economic  relationshi]) 
between  japan  and  South  Korea,  for  example, 
often  takes  on  acrimonious  aspec  ts.  Despite  Jap¬ 
anese  elder  statesman  (formei  foreign  minister 
and  noted  economist)  Saburo  Okita's  belief  that 
the  two  countries  have  a  “strong  community  of 
interest  in  the  develoj>ment  of  each  other  s 
economies,”  most  South  Koreans  perceive  a  more 
one-sided  relationship.  A  commonly  expressed 
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grievance  is  the  belief  that  Japan  lias  deprived 
Korea  of  around  $25  billion  in  (oi  eign  exc  bange 
earnings  over  the  jtast  t\vent\  vears  because  of  the 
eonsiderahle  trade  imbalance  in  la\or  ol  Japan. 
Most  of  the  veai  Iv  ti  ade  imbalance  is  a  result  of 
Korea's  import  of  capital  goods,  wbicb  Koteaus 
sav  could  be  rcclressed  if  jajranese  goeernmemt 
and  industrv  were  mote  foitbcoming  in  sharing 
tecbnologs  with  and  incested  ntote  generouslv  in 
Korean  industre.  The  argument  even  touc  hes  the 
national  seciiritv  area  when  Koteaus  claim  that  the 
Japanese  owe  them  a  great  deal  more  getierositv 
because  of  Korea's  beavv  defense  s])ending  that, 
in  addition  to  preset  r  ing  South  Koioa's  own  integ- 
ritv,  also  provides  a  defense  “shield  "  for  Ja|)an.-’- 

Similar  straitts  have  aheady  Ix'gun  to  ap})eai 
in  the  budding  (’.hinese-)apanese  trade  lelatioti- 
ship.  (loncerneci  over  the  ,$3.9  billion  ttacle  deficit 
with  Japan  in  1983  (most  of  the  earlv  I98()s 
showed  a  slight  yeai  ly  surplus  or  small  deficit  for 
(diina),  Cihina  has  become  somewhat  disillusioned 
over  both  the  level  of  Japanese  investment  and 
Japanese  unwillingness  to  share  the  technologv 
that  (diina  needs  to  develop  its  own  industries.-^ 
I. ike  the  South  Koreatis.  the  (diitiese  also  feel  that 
Japan  should  be  considerably  more  geneious  it) 
pioviding  developmetital  assistance  in  the  forni  of 
fieei  technologv  ttatisfets,  itivestmettt  iti  (diinese 
industi  V  utifettered  by  the  recjuiremetit  lot  a 
sti  ic  tlv  c‘C]uivalent  rec  ipiocal  benefit  to  Japan,  and 
outright  aid. 

.Xttother  potential  Itarrier  to  inc  leased  North¬ 
east  .Asian  economic  cooperation  is  the  recent 
im[)rovement  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  and  its 
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potential  ibr  channeling  more  of  (ihina's  trade  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  l  o  illustrate,  Uhina's  trade  with 
the  So\iei  Union  rose  Iroin  million  in  1*)(S2 

to  $2.1  billion  in  lb<S(),  a  iiearlv  six-lold  iiu  lease.-' 
In  addition  to  this  growbig  trade  with  the  .So\  iel 
Union.  C.hina  has  also  tided  to  iiurease  its 
etonomic  ties  to  Kastern  Kiirope.  These  trends, 
(onpled  with  tonservaiive  backlash  .igainsi 
economic  retorms.  could  result  in  Uliin.Ts  return 
to  a  more  centralh  planned  econonn  with  greate  r 
alfinitv  to  the  Soviet  model. 

On  the  whole.  howe\er,  rapid  moderni/.i- 
tion — -a  goal  of  both  relormers  and  conservalives, 
though  methods  mav  clilTer — is  not  going  to  be 
achieved  through  increased  ti.icle  with  the  .Soviets 
at  the  expense  of  Japan,  South  Korea,  the  United 
States,  and  Western  T.iirope.  l  urlhermore,  some’ 
ol  the  I’.ast  T’urc)|)ean  countries,  Hungarv  being 
the  primarv  example,  ha\e  themselves  instituted 
reforms  similar  to  those  undertaken  bv  Uhiua, 
and  under  (iorbache\  e\en  the  Soviets  have 
begun  to  flirt  with  economic  reforms.  While  it  is 
ceriainlv  benefic  ial  in  some  respc'c  ts  for  (diiii.i  to 
trade  with  the  .Societs  and  hast  bloc  nations — par- 
ticulatlv  in  areas  such  as  refurbishing  or  expand¬ 
ing  heaw  industries  and  parts  of  its  transportation 
svsiem  built  during  the  hevda\  of  Siiio-Soviei 
cooperation,  as  well  as  in  exchanging  agricultural 
and  low-technology  consumer  goods — higher- 
technology  trade  with  other  Northeast  .\sian 
nations  and  the  West  will  l)e  an  e\er-iiu  l  easing 
rec|uiremenl  if  the  countrv  is  to  ac  hieve  its  mod- 
erni/ation  goals.-  ' 
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As  the  region  moves  tou.iid  the  iie\t  (c  iilin  \  , 
the  harriers  'o  closer  economic  ic'lalions  in  the 
NortheaSi  Asian  ttiangle  do  not  appeal  insur- 
monnial)le.  Many  lorces  will  tend  to  ovetcome 
such  problems,  strengthening  and  broadening  Dr. 
Okita's  "strong  communilv  o(  iniert'st"  to  include 
all  three  national  economies.  .\s  (diina  continues 
to  moderni/e  and  open  its  economv  to  the  outsi  le 
woilcl.  its  trade  i elationship  with  South  Korea  will 
continue  to  grow,  engendering  competition  that 
will  {tiessure  japan  to  adjust  its  trade  jtolicies  with 
both  countries,  in  tuin  stimulating  lutther  inte- 
gralioti  of  the  thrco  economies.  .Xnothei  impetus 
for  suc  h  ties  n  ill  be  the  need  lor  japan.  South 
Korea,  and,  inc reasinglv,  (ihina  to  line!  export 
outlets  other  than  the  saturated  i  s  market 
throng})  which  to  .sustain  ilieir  internal  growth. 

japan's  Ministrv  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  has  recogni/ed  that  Ja|)an  can  no  longer 
make  maximum  self-sufficiency  the  goal  ol 
national  economic  ])olicv.  Instead,  a  "hori/ontal 
clix  ision  of  labor  "  with  neighboring  .Asian  states 
will  be  necessary  to  counter  the  destabili/ing 
effects  on  the  international  economv  of  large 
trade  sui  pluses.-'’  W  hile  japan  has  been  threat¬ 
ened  bv  the  potential  "boomerang  "  effects  of  its 
large  surpluses  for  ciuite  some  time.  South  Korea's 
growing  success  in  following  the  japanc'se  model 
h  is  made  such  considerations  more  impot  tatit  itt 
its  owtt  economic  c  alc  illations.  .And  (ihina's  con- 
titiued  growth  and  moderni/ation  will  certainly 
lead  its  leadershij)  to  recogni/e  the  seriousness  ol 
the  problem.  Reaching  suc  h  a  hori/ontal  division 
of  labor,  fot  both  intra-  and  extra-regional  tiacle. 
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will  Ictid  U)  siijnitii  aiU  ctmionui  t  oopcM  ation  in 
llu‘  torni  ()l  tool  (linal  iii;4  <iomcs(it  niatio- 
fconoiuit  [)oli(its  as  \vt‘l!  as  iiuluslruil  and  nadt' 
polit  it‘s. 

Similar  ctonomit  talc  uialions,  in  part,  drove* 
West  Kuiopcan  nations  into  t!u‘  lormaiion  ol  llu* 
Kuropcan  laonoinic  (ionnnnnitv.  i  lins,  as  iln* 
21st  tcnluiA  a|)j)roat  lies.  tlu‘  ^eo^raplnt  al  l>ro\- 
imit\  oi  the  Noiilieast  Asian  nianj>lt*  tonniries. 
llu*  (hnainism  (|)olential  in  tlu‘  t  ast*  ol  (ihina)  <nid 
(ompkaiUMilat  ilv  ol  ilu-ii  etonomies,  and  tlu*  pres¬ 
sure  ol  oniside  etonomit  loitt  s  wii!  most  likei\ 
lt‘ad  to  ^towing  etonoinit  inltatlepeiulent e  and 
integration. 

Common  Poij  i  k  ai.  Ammk a  i  ions 

Faonomit  atii\it\,  ol  course,  does  not  ota an  in  a 
politic  a  I  \  actinm.  In  surmising  that  rising 
etonomit  suttess  in  Asian-Pat  il  it  nations  has 
ollen  surpassed  the  rale  ol  politic  al  de\t‘lopnuait . 
Kicfiard  Holbrooke,  lormer  assistant  setretaia  ol 
slate  to!  K*ist  Asian  and  Patilit  afCnrs.  has 
lormnhued  a  kev  ejnestion:  Is  economic  at  hieve- 
menl  alone  suilit  ienl  to  ensure  a  muion’s  snttess- 
lul  Inture,  or  must  juililic*!!  malinits  accompanv 
etonomit  endeavor  to  (  <n  i  v  a  toumi  v  to  a  higiiei 
‘plateau*'  ol  dev  elopment,  w  lua  e  tuonomit 
accomplishments  art*  institutionali/cal  through  the* 
(ountrv's  [lohlital  svstemr  Holbrooke  stales  that  a 
coimtiv  is  cleaiK  on  the  j)ath  to  poiilitai  maluriiv 
when  two  conditions  are  prevalent:  liist,  when  an 
t‘\p<mding  por  tion  ol  the  c  iti/eni  v  is  |)ar  tic  ipating 
in  deitarnining  the  countiv's  leadership  and 
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))()!ilkal  (Icsiiiiv:  sctoncl.  uiuai  an  okU  iIs  svsuan 
exists  (o!  (.hangiiiij  k‘<i<lcMs  after  a  c  leai  h  s))<(  ilie(l 
tei  in  of Otficix-'  Sui  li  c ousidi  i  atioiis  aia-  (C'i  tainl\ 
pertittent  to  ('hiiui  and  South  Korea,  and  e\i.*n  \\\ 
jap4in's  ia‘lali\e!\  uKilui  i;  pat  liaineniarx  (U'!no(  > 
IMW  thev  are  itpplic  able,  if  in  a  inoic’  subtle  (<ho 
text-  Internal  politital  (U‘\ (*io[)mcau  in  tlu^  ihn‘e 
countries  oi  the  Nordu^ist  Asian  ttiain^le  kH!  pio- 
loimdlv  altecl  tlu‘ir  lelations  with  e<K  h  lahet  and 
the  rest  of  die  world  in  ilu'  coining  ceimn  \ . 

A  It  lion  h  d  i  1 1  eren  i  jdeoio^  ic‘s  t  n  r  i  c'  n  1 1  \ 
imdei^^iici  i!u‘  popul.n  te^^iiiinaiA  of  tlieit  tc‘s[Ha- 
ti\e  go\ el  uinetils,  lioth  ('hina  and  South  Korea 
ate  strixinm  tor  politital  nunurit\  as  detincal  l)v 
Holbrooke.  Since  the  turinoit  of  the  closini^  (ki\s 
ol  Orld  W'ai'  II  and  the  cxirh  postwar  \c‘ais, 
aul horilariiin  tide*  has  been  the  norm  for  both 
countries.  In  (diiim.  onl\  tw<j  IcmdcrsMao 
/.c‘don^  and  Dcmi;  \iao])ino--  excac  ised  autoeratic 
rule*  foi  most  of  llu‘  [ica  iod  sim  e  ihc^  communist 
\i(  tor\  in  Id  Id.  Simikirlv,  South  Korc*a  has  bc-c*n 
lit^ht!\  (ontroiled  b\  {hrc*c‘  autocratic  tadcus 
Svni^man  Rhecx  Park  (duni^  Hco.  and  (Ihun  I)oo 
Hwan  {thc‘  last  two  bein^  former  iirm\  i^eneials)  - 
excepi  tor  shott  intcnhules.  RcaeutK,  howcwc’i, 
both  the  politic. il  elites  and  i*eneral  pojmiacc*  in 
each  counir\,  though  ihrouL»h  ditlereni  methods 
and  to  diffeieni  dei^rcos,  are  seekin<>  ^.^realca'  plu¬ 
ralism  in  the  political  ])r()(ess  and  an  institu¬ 
tion  a  I  i/ed  met  it 0(1  of  (  han^in|L5  Icxiders.  Sout  h 
Korea  took  a  step  in  this  direction  with  the  direct 
election  of  a  new  president.  Roh  l  .ie  WOo.  who 
look  ollic  e  in  Fet)ruarv  IdtSH. 
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Looking  tirsi  ai  South  Korea,  tlu‘  unuuNlak- 
able  iiupicssion  is  lhai  the  toinuiA  is  on  ihc*  vi  igx‘ 
()[  a(hic\ing  poliiital  initluiit\  as  detiiual  b\ 
l\  M)rookt\  Siiue  liic  tMil\  P.Mids,  ilu*  go\c‘!n- 
in  Ills  ot  l\i!  k  (.(iimg  Ike  and  Lhun  Doo  Hwan 
si.ikt*d  ihidr  legil  inou  \  and  jiisi  d  ied  1  heir 
authorilarian  niediods  on  iwo  grounds:  du‘  iiee<l 
lo!  a  snoug  response  to  du‘  ol  \ordi 

Koiean  atlac  k  oi‘  iiueriial  subvca  sioi^  ol  die  Souih. 
and  l!u‘  iwvd  to  pro\ide  linn  direction  to  (lu‘ 
esseiilialK  niarkra-oi  ienled  South  Koiettn  taon- 
oin\  lo  ensine  continued  iinpi ox (‘uient  in  lixing 
standanls.  As  a  residl.  South  Korea's  luhas. 
l)acked  stionglx  bx  llu‘  couiUrxA  aimed  lorcos 
troin  xvheiut^  thex  and  their  chief  niinistcas  iracod 
their  origins,  fell  Jiisiiried  in  placing  tlu‘  demo- 
c  l  atie  aspirations  of  |}u‘  po])ulac<‘  in  abc-xance, 
treating  them  as  a  luxurx  lo  be  enjoxcal  onix  xxlien 
the  South  is  coinplelelx  secure  from  llic*  North 
Korean  l  h  real  a  nd  has  ac  h iex  ed  ade<|  ua  i c* 
economic  progress,  d  he  inajoiitx  of  tin;  populac  e, 
mo  reox  to,  was  genera  iix  \x  illing  to  ac  c  c‘])l 
aullioritarian  rule  and  the-  order  it  ptoxided  lo 
societx,  as  long  as  dicw  pereeixcal  an  improxemenl 
of  their  caonoinic  lot  and  moxemeni  toward  a  Ik*!- 
ter  life  for  themselxes  and  their  c  hildrc'n,-'' 

As  tlie  countrx  has  madc‘  major  stridc^s  in 
reccMit  xeais  toward  achieving  the  twin  goals  of 
sea  uritx  against  tlie  Nortli  and  economic  progr  ess, 
this  basic  consemsus  among  (lie  ruling  elilc\  tlu‘ 
armed  forces,  and  the  ])oj)ulacc'  lias  come  undc'r 
gtoxving  stress.  Having  acliiexcal  what  much  of  the 
lest  of  (he  xvorld  xiexvs  as  mirac  irlous  caonomic 
progress,  raising  per  ca[)ita  (AP  from  below  SI 00 
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ill  !'.)(>()  to  S  1.000  in  lOSO,  llin  tdunlrv  lias  wit¬ 
nessed  the  emeigenee  of  a  large  and  relativeh 
aftlnent  middle  class.-'  Witli  their  Intnre 
economic  well-being  seciiied,  and  with  the 
improved  ediuaiion  and  knowledge-  ol  tlu-  outside 
world  that  accompanies  rising  alllueiue,  ordinary 
South  Koreans  became  incieasingb  dissatislied 
with  militai  V  rule.  1  hough  theii  imderstanding  ol 
deinoc  lac  y  was  as  vet  iiu’om|)lete,  the\  longc'd  lor 
a  irulv  legitimate  government  that  lioth  lellected 
theit  own  aspirations  and  enliancc'd  the-  coimtrv's 
intemationai  reputation. 

i  he  South  Koi  etm  govet  innenl  utidei  (  'inin 
Doo  Hwan  wtis  not  immtine  to  the  inllnences 
working  on  the  ])oj)niace  at  huge,  (ihiin  himself 
showed  numeiotis  signs  that  he  was  mote  than  a 
mere  militarv  dictator.  With  .t  stiong  sense  of  liis- 
torv  and  deej)  concern  for  his  place  in  it.  (Ihnn 
nun  kedlv  departed  from  the  paths  followed  bv  bis 
pic-decessois.  striving  iti  his  own  w;iv  to  achieve  a 
fullv  legitimate  South  Korean  goveinment.  In 
contiast  to  I’ark  (dnmg  Hee.  who  installed  himself 
as  president  tor  life,  (llnni  clearlv  indicated,  earlv 
on,  lii.s  intention  to  set  ve  onl\  one  tei  in  and  had 
this  goal  included  in  his  new  constitution.’’' 
Ecjuailv  significant,  (ihun  w;rs  lo.ithe.  paiticiilath 
its  the  nation  ap})roached  the  19S8  Olvmpics  and 
its  svmbolic  joining  of  the  world  coinmuniiy,  to 
declare  martial  law  and  use  the  military  to  cjuell 
internal  political  disturbances  challenging  his 
rule.’’-^ 

To  a  limited  degiee,  and  often  because  of 
external  piessure.  particularly  from  the  I'nited 
States,  (>hun  also  allowed  opposition  leadeis  such 
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as  the  'Mvvo  Kims  ’  (Kim  Dae  |nn|i;  and  Kim  \  ()U!i!n 
Sam),  fonnciiv  imprisoned  or  in  exile,  fo  regain 
iheir  treedom  arui  graduallv  iiuiease  tlicar  polili- 
eal  aetiviu,  (duin  (uriher  agreed  to  begirr  a 
^‘dialogne  *  wilh  tht‘  opposirioii  regarding  lire 
method  oi  eleiling  lulure  presidtails.  All  of  ihesc‘ 
actions  demonstrated  a  clear  Heard  oir  the  pent  of 
the  Sonlh  Korean  governmcait  towcird  <i<cc*p(ing 
iiurcxtsed  political  di\ersii\  wiiiiin  socieiN,  toward 
aellieving  an  im  rcxrsinglv  dc*moc  r<iii(  poliiita!  s\s- 
tem,  and  iow<n“d  liillv  instilntionali/ing  iind  legil- 
imi/ing  the  coiinlrc's  means  ol  leadership 
succession.  1  he  pi esideiiti<il  etc'ciion  in  Dcaembca 
11)87  and  legis!aii\e  elc‘clions  in  Apr  il  11)88  sug- 
gesi  tlrese  goals  are  at  least  within  near'  icm(  h. 

I'hus,  thc^  desir  e*  lor  at  hieving  a  higher  levc*l 
of  i)olilical  matuid\  spans  ad  segments  of  Koi'c*an 
soeiel\.  with  little  disagtvc*ment  among  ihc*sc‘  seg¬ 
ments  on  the  o\erall  diretlion  the*  ])olitical  inline 
of  the  connti'V  should  take,  rmil  the  c‘venls  ol  ihc' 
sprang  and  summer  of  11)87,  howe\c*r\  broad  dis- 
agteement  remained  o\ei  the  piice  of  political 
c  hange  and  the  c*xac  t  t^  pe  ol  dc*moc  r  alie  govern- 
meni  the  (onntr\  should  ha\c*  when  it  reached 
|)olitical  maluiat\.  Stressing  gradual  rc'forrn,  the 
go\ernment  and  ruling  parte  laeored  indirect 
elections  for*  (Ilnurs  successor',  undc*r  the  existing 
elec  tor  al  college  se  stern,  pr  ior  to  the  end  of  his 
term  in  Kebruare  11)88.  followed  by  exentual 
establishment  of  a  par  liamenlar  \  democ  t  cic  v  wilh 
a  strong  pr  ime  minister'  and  ceremonial  president, 
l)oih  elec  ted  bv  the  national  par  liamenlar  v  Irodv. 
l  ire  opposition,  on  the*  other  hand,  fear  lul  ol  i  nl- 
ing  parly  control  o\er  the  electoral  college*. 


()) 
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wanted  (lirc(  t  po[)tilai  eU*t  lions  loi  (  .lum's  siu  - 
cessor  with  the  jXMinaiu  iu  eslalilisiinienf  ol  .( 
piesidcMiiial  svsK*in  ol  deiiioc  i<i(  \  iKist'd  on  dir<;<  i 
eletlioiK‘‘'  i'lu‘  luMii  ol  tiu^  issnc‘  was  popular  dis- 
(onieni  toiu  erning  the  pi  iuuu  \  ol  inilitars  inllu- 
eiKC  over  the  L;<)V(‘niinent — the  ( «il)iiu‘t  and  rulini; 
pai  l\  lueinlK*!  sliip  ol  ilu*  \<uional  AsseinhK 
donunaled  l)\  a  lari^e  mnnher  ot  loriner  luililarv 
ol  i  ic  e  rs  '  ^ — and  its  ton  i  i  ji  ua  t  ion  a  1 1  to  (  dm  n 
sie[)|>ed  down.  W  ith  iK  itlK'i  side  uillini^  to  (oin- 
proinise,  (Hum  in  Aptil  I9S7  suspended  del)alc’ 
on  the  issue,  to  postpone  resolution  until  tdtea  t!u‘ 
hlS(S  Olvinpics, 

(a)inpounding  the  popular  diseiu  haiilnuMil 
proxoked  i>\  (diuifs  suspension  ot  the  (onsiitu- 
tional  icdorin  dehatr*,  tlu*  tuliuji;  patlv  suhse- 
(|uc‘!i(l\  nominated  Koh  d  ac'  \\'o(?,  *fnot/ua  lorttter 
arm\  i^cmeral  and  mililarv  academy  c  lassmate  oi 
(diun's,  who  had  pla\c’d  a  ])rominc‘nt  rok'  iti  the* 
mililarv  couj)  tliat  l>rouc»ht  (duin  to  power,  as  his 
snc  cessrr,  .  1  lie  auissi  c*  popuhii  dcanonsti  alions 
that  e  nsued,  iiiitialcal  1>\  students  hut  a!soc  !c;arlv 
sup|)orlt‘d  l)v  middle-chiss  Koic'ans,  placed  (diun 
in  the  position  ol  liav  ing  to  cdthei  den  late  martial 
law  and  emplo\  military  (oice  to  cjucdl  lhc‘  dcanon- 
stiations  or  accede-  to  llu-  opposition  demands. 
ShowiniL;  the  i^ovconinent's  ccjiuc-in  oncm  the* 
potential  dam<ii’e  that  continui‘d  internal  disordc-r 
could  cause  to  the  countr\'s  amhitiems  plans  lor 
19KJS  and  hevond,  Roh  l  ac'  Woo  himscdl  plavcal 
the  piiimirv  lole  in  ellccliie^  (dturi's  evc-nlual 
ac  (|uie-s(  enc  e-  to  the-  pt  inc  ip]c‘  ol  direa  t  ek-c  tions 
<nid  ai^iec-numt  to  dralt  a  new  constitution  with 
the*  oppcisition,  based  on  this  princ  ipk'.  llaviiiL; 
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thus  agreed  to  inslilute  denuH  iatic  reiorrn  at  du 
early  dale,  the  Soulli  Kok^ui  governnieiii  and 
people  look  major  strides  toward  lesohing  the 
issues  ot  the  j)ace  and  final  form  of  deinoi  iali( 
reform. 

Diflieull  obstacles  vet  block  the  path  to  fut! 
political  maturilv  in  South  Kokm,  A  new  (onstiln- 
lion  incorporating  the  go\ eminent  c()ncc*ssions 
was  \N  ritten  and  approved  bv  (he  opposition  and 
people  in  time  for  the  presidential  elcnlions  to  fx* 
held  belove  the  end  of  1987,  but  \c‘ais  of  mistrust 
cannot  lie  erased  overnight.  1  his  difTic  nil  task  is 
complicated  l)v  the  absence  of  a  democratic  liadi- 
tion  in  South  Korea.  K\en  the  opposition  parties, 
the  focus  of  much  outside  attention  to  tlie  conn- 
liv's  sn  uggle^  Jor  demfx  j'ac  v,  ))a\c‘  a  slronglv 
4UUhor'it«n  ian  tradition  ihemsc^bes.  with  the  two 
Kims  often  appearing  as  ambitious  and  uncom- 
pi'omising  as  (duin  himself,  blocking  the  rise  of 
vounger  men  and  slruggiing  with  each  oilier  for 
control  of  the  opposition,"  l  lieir  split,  di\iding 
the'  op|)osition  vote,  was  viewc‘d  as  a  major  factor 
in  Roll  l  ac'  Woo's  elcH  lion  \  ic  to!'\ . 

rile  South  Korean  mililai  v  is  another  souice 
of  line  ertaintx .  derspite*  its  elforts  in  tveent  vears  to 
slay  out  of  politics.  I  wic  c‘  before*,  iiu  luding  din  ing 
(dnin's  seizure  of  power,  it  inter\enc*d  when  the 
countr\  was  attempting  to  esialilish  a  democ  tatic 
Ic^adership  succession,  and  it  still  cont«nns  among 
its  seniot  geiicaals  and  colonels  an  ‘‘edite*  within  an 
elite"  who  phtnned  on  mosing  into  kc\  go\- 
einment  positMuis  as  did  maiiv  of  llu*ir  prc*dc‘- 
cc‘sso!s.’*’  Kin<tll\,  tlu'ie  ate  tlie  siudcMit 
demonstrators,  whose*  lre(|nc*ntl\  anti-capitalist 
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aiul  otlcn  aiiti-Aineric an  extremism  in  the  past 
was  generally  either  ignored  or  looked  on  as  a 
nnisanec  by  the  middle  class;  how  the  stndenis  will 
react  to  government  (and  opposition)  actions  in 
the  luture  still  is  an  open  question.'*  Kach  of  these 
factors  poses  a  threat  to  continued  democrat  it 
evolution  in  South  Koiea.  I  heir  potential  serious¬ 
ness  is  magnified  when  added  to  another  intang¬ 
ible  factor  pointed  out  by  former  I  S  ambassatior 
to  South  Korea  William  (deysleen:  the  general 
feeling  throughout  a  society  that  sees  right  and 
wrong  in  stark  terms  and  that  admires  strength 
and  boldne.ss,  that  to  compromise  connotes  weak¬ 
ness.*''  I'hus,  the  future  of  South  Korean  democ- 
1  acy  is  by  no  means  secure. 

Many  other  factors,  however,  lead  to  an 
optimistic  as.sessment  of  South  Korea’s  altility  to 
achieve  political  maturity  as  defined  by 
Holbrooke.  I  he  actions  of  the  Cduin  government, 
seemingly  out  of  character  with  its  authoritarian 
nature  and  military  origins,  in  acceding  to  what  it 
perceived  as  the  overwhelming  popular  will 
apparently  went  far  in  creating  an  atmosphere  lor 
compromise.  In  fact,  the  ruling  party  cannot  but 
have  enhanced  its  stature,  and  certainly  that  of 
Roll  I'ae  Woo,  through  its  actions.  Agreement  on 
a  new  constitution  represented  a  major  step 
toward  more  democratic  government.  The  climate 
for  compromise  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
general  consensus  throughout  Korean  soc  iety  on 
the  goals  of  becoming  an  economically  advanced 
nation  and  joining  the  community  of  nations  as  a 
full  member  of  international  .society.  One  can  feel 
more  or  less  confident,  therefore,  in  the  ex[)ccia- 
tion  that  the  problems  will  be  resolved,  that  along 
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with  the  symbolit  Joining  of  tlie  eoininunitv  of 
nations  re])resente(l  hv  such  events  as  the  1985 
Wot  Id  Bank  meeting  in  Seoul,  the  198(')  Asian 
Ciames,  and  the  1988  Seoul  Olvmpics,  the  tounti  v 
will  emerge  as  a  more  self-confident,  iriib  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

In  Cdiina,  Deng  Xiaoping's  attempts  to  institu¬ 
tionalize  his  economic  reform  policies  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Working  for  the  ief(ii  ttts 
to  succeed  and  for  the  opening  to  the  outside 
world  to  continue  unabttted.  Deng  recognized  the 
necessity,  to  ensure  both  internal  staltilitv  and 
external  confidence,  foi  (diina  to  a\()id  the  tui- 
moil  engendered  l)v  jtower  struggles  and  radical 
policy  shifts  during  his  gradual  succession  to  Mao. 

To  this  end,  he  attempted  to  put  into  place  tiot 
just  a  second  echelon  of  leadet  s  immediatelv 
below  hitn,  sympatbetic  to  his  goals  and  policies, 
but  a  third  echelon  Itelow  that  as  well,  to  provide 
the  generational  bridge  nece.ssaiy  to  (ontinue  the 
reforms  into  the  next  century. ''' 

Such  efforts  tpiit  far  short  of  pt oviding  a 
truly  institutionalized  means  of  choosing  liis  suc¬ 
cessor,  especially  one  allowing  greater  [jublic  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  process  such  as  is  being  put  sued 
in  South  Korea.  But  by  broadly  basing  his  associ¬ 
ates  and  proteges  throughout  the  systetn,  Deng 
hoped  to  lessen  the  influenc  e  of  personality  c  ults 
and  party  atid  goveiinnent  factionalism  in  choos¬ 
ing  his  successot .  Of  course,  conservative  backkish 
against  his  refoi  in  policies  (a  clear  manifestation 
of  the  factionalism  he  wanted  to  tixoid)  threw  into 
doubt  those  efforts  to  provide  fdi  a  smooth  suc¬ 
cession.  Nonetheless,  Deng  s  goal  lellected  a 
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growing  desire  among  segments  ol  both  the  leati 
ei  sliip  and  the  general  jtopnlat  e  to  i)rovide  lot  a 
legitimate  means  ot  suecx’ssion  that  will  ptevent 
the  internal  convulsions  and  consec|nent  uncet- 
laintv  of  past  leailership  changes. 

Some  segments  ot  flu-  (dtinese  [topnlace  ate 
visibly  expressing  theii  longing  tdi  im  teased  j)lu- 
ralism  in  Cihinese  society  and  a  greater  ])iiblit 
\()ice  in  detet  tnining  the  leadet  ship  and  political 
tlestittv  oi  the  (<nmtrv.  rhough  exhibiting  a  lotce 
and  scale  much  lowei  than  demonsi  i  ations  in 
Soutli  Koiea  obtained,  the  late  IhSti  to  earl\  1987 
student  demonstrations  in  C'.iiina  weie  no  less  sig- 
nilicant,  es|)e(ially  in  the  context  ot  the  e\en  more 
coni  tolled  and  authoritai  ian  communist  s\  stem  in 
C  hina.  Beginning  in  eat  1\  December  in  a  single 
city,  oslensiltlv  over  student  dissatistaction  with 
campus  living  conditions,  the  cU-monsli  at  ions 
cjuickh  s[)read  throughout  the  countr\.  taking  on 
ideological  and  political  oceitones.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  ,it  campuses  in  19  c  ities  c  uiniinaled  in  a  hu  ge 
dc’inonstralion  in  Beijing  whete  se\eial  thousand 
students  and  supporters,  despite  an  oliicial  gov- 
eiiiment  ban.  sliouted  slogans  and  carried  ban¬ 
ners  supporting  democ  racv  .  press  I  reedom.  and 
teloiin.  1  he  extent  ol  the  feelings  exptessed  is 
yi\  idl\  c  harac  teri/ed  b\  translations  Iroin  wall  pos- 
lets  seen  during  the  Beijing  dcanonsl ration: 

Die  t.itoi  ship  l>v  one  pai  t\  has  moitopoli/cal  (lie 
e  ntire  ic’gislativc.  judic  ial,  exec  uii\ c.  toic  ign  pi)lic  \  . 
titiiit.n  s  ,incl  piopagancla  mac  hinerx  ot  liic  eoimii  s. 

!i  the  siipicme  powc  i  ol  tlic'  ])ait\  cannot  hc' 
pe.ic ei nlh  and  legalh  c  hc*c  keel  .nid  h.tlanc  ed  h\ 
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anotluT  group,  tlien  <lem(Kracy  can  Ik-  tio  more  than 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper. 

If  the  |)artv  aiul  govermneiil  are  not  separated, 
then  tile  exeessiveh  slow  deselopmeiit  of  the 
national  strengtii  and  t!)e  eeononn  will  elernalK 
iiinder  the  pros])eiit\  of  Out  louniiA."’ 

I  he  siihseqiienl  firm  reaetion  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  inelutling  tlte  dismissal  trom  leadiing  posi¬ 
tions  and  partv  expulsion  of  several  liberal 
aeatlemie  and  partv  offic  ials  believed  to  have 
ins[jired  tlie  studetits,  was  a  |)ale  foresbarlowing  ol 
the  government's  reattion,  under  new  leadership, 
to  the  massive  student  demonstrations  of  l‘KS9. 
I'bese  demonstt ations  appear  to  Ite  the  eulminat- 
ing  event  that  has  allowed  eonservatives  within  the 
partv  anti  government  to  reassert  their  authoritv. 
jeopardi/itig,  loi  now,  jttnth  ol  wlial  hope 
lemained  for  the  success  of  Deng  Xiaoping's 
reforms. 

Nonetheless,  the  students  of  (ihina  s  univer¬ 
sities  are  the  elite  of  societv,  those  who  must  lead 
Cihina  in  the  totning  ceitturv  if  it  is  to  moderni/e 
and  achieve  its  goals  of  gi  eater  international  [pres¬ 
tige  and  [power,  f  he  feelings  thev  have  ex[Piessed. 
though  they  may  tiot  vet  fuliv  undeislaiid  the 
ideas  anti  t:ont:e[Pts  lpehi!id  them,  are  hound  to 
sulfate  again  in  the  future.  1  he  [partv  leadershiip. 
nupreover,  i  eat  ted  most  strouglv  when  evident  e 
surfaced  that  worker.s— the  segment  of  soc  ietv  that 
will  beccpine  (ihina's  et[uivalent  of  a  middle  class  as 
mcpderni/ation  [prcpgresses — were  Joining  some  of 
the  demonstrations. " 

Once  again,  though  the  overall  [polilit  al  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  ivvcp  countries  vet  remain  vastlv  dif¬ 
ferent.  in  Itpoking  toward  the  future  it  is  difficult 
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U)  ivs\s\  (lrauin<4  paiallcls  with  South  Koita  s  uTuh 
(ilc  (  hiss  and  the  css(‘iui<il  role  llun  plavcd  in 

the  imp!  t*(  edeutrd  polilic  al  (  haui^es  ihere.  1  lu* 
kev  imaus\vcrcd  cjuestions  tire,  I  low  w  idespre  ad 
ar<.‘  siu  h  (eelings  ani<)ii<^  ilu‘  j^cateiai  populace  in 
(’.hinar  and,  (Ian  (ihin«i  |)ea(  e  lull\  and  inc*\o!  iil)l\ 
ino\e  toward  j^reaier  polilital  pluralism  and  tin 
instiiutionali/ed  me<ins  oi  leadeiship  siucession — 
lowat'd  politiial  inaluritv-  in  sue  h  a  manner  as  to 
lultill  j)opular  veai  nin^^s  and  (‘xpec  lations  w  hile 
roresiallint;  tumultuous  upheaval? 

While  Souili  Koica  and  (ihiiKi  continue  to 
strive*  lor  political  matuiiiv,  japan  s  postwat  con¬ 
stitution  esiahlishin^  a  parhanu‘nt<u  \  dtanoc  t  aev 
has  eiiiihled  that  countrv  to  ac  hiewe;  the  twin  |L>oais 
ot  widespiead  j)arlic  ipation  in  tin*  politic  al  procc‘Ss 
and  a  set,  orderlv  pioce'duic'  lor  c  hain^int^  Ic'ader- 
siiip,  \”el  it  is  misleadin|L>  to  t  lassilv  japan  as  a 
(leinocracv  in  the*  Westean  sense,  and  there*  m«i\ 
he  a  hi|L;hei  plane  o!  |)olitical  tnalut  itv  iH'vond  that 
poslulaU'd  h\  Holhjooke* — one  involvin;^  cxIcdhiI 
political  maturilN  in  the  international  communitv 
as  a  w  hole* — that  Japan  has  \ci  ti)  ac  hieve*. 

|aj>airs  leudalistie  heritaj^e.  where  loi  cen¬ 
turies  power  was  shareal  and  balanced  amoni>  sc‘\  - 
eral  semi-autonomous  lieldoms,  cotninues  to 
intlueme  Japanese  stalecralt  and  government 
dec  isioj)makini(  down  to  the  piesenl.  On  the*  stu  - 
tace,  with  its  parliament  and  i^ov c*rninent  minis- 
tiies  piesided  over  l)v  a  caliinet  and  prime 
minisle*! ,  the  Ja|)anese  t>a)ve!  nmenl  a[)pea!  s  to 
contain  the  hierarc  hical  mac  hine!  v  necessai  v  for 
de  c  isive*  diiec  tion  ol  the  counti  v  .  In  reaiitv,  the*  sit- 
tiation  is  ejuite  dilieieni,  with  the  institutions  ol 
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govt‘1  iiiufiit  resenit)liiig  not  a  single  pvrainid  but. 
instead,  sevei  al  pyi  amids,  eat  li  a  separate  liier- 
aieh\  more  oi  less  etpial  in  si/e  and  indneiue. 
with  ninth  oveilap  in  theii  linutions  and  ateas  ol 
inlluenee. 

Hat  h  ininist)  V,  lor  example,  is  a  liierart  hit  allv 
organi/ed  tareer  organi/aiitm,  lompletelv  stalled 
l)v  its  own  hnteanttals  except  lor  (he  minislei 
himself  and  a  pai  liamentarv  vice  ministei  etpiix  - 
alent  in  tank  to  the  top  hiire.iutrat  oi  adminisiia- 
ti\e  vice  minister,  .\long  with  the  ministries,  which 
are  strut  lured  in  <m  informal  pet  king  older,  other 
mot  e  or  less  tt)et|ual  power  t  enters  intiutle  parlia¬ 
ment,  tl  e  prime  minister,  anti  vat  ions  politic  al  t  li- 
t|ues  anti  clusters  of  industrialists.  Though  the 
amilogy  is  nt)t  exact,  these  various  power  tenters 
share  power  and  authoriiv  in  the  model  n  jitj)- 
anese  government  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  wav 
it  was  shat  ed  among  sepal  ate  fieftloms  in  JapiuTs 
leutlal  past. 

Of  eourse.  with  the  growth  til  large  go\ern- 
ment  hmeaut  raties  in  virtuallv  all  modern  intlus- 
triali/ed  democracies  worltlwide.  such  sharing  of 
powet  is  present  to  some  degree  in  \irtua!l\  all 
moflei  it  states.  Hut  in  mtrst  of  ihc'se  countries,  the 
c  hit'f  executive  still  l  etains  a  signifit  ani  amount  of 
t  entiali/etl  power  and  authorilt  ,  whether  1)\  lr;ttli- 
tion,  political  appointments  that  extend  several 
lecels  dt)wn  into  government  departments  and 
ministries,  or  other  means.  This  is  not  the  c;ise  in 
Japan,  with  the  result  that  the  Ja|)anese  prime 
minister  has  less  real  power  than  the  he;id  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  any  VVccstern  demociac  v.'- 
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For  die  ov^Mall  japanest'  svsicin,  this  dv- 
centrali/alion  means  thal  eHV(li\i'  (leiisious 
icj^ai'tUng  i ontrovcM sial  issues  aie  exIrtMiieU  diite 
c  ull  to  eonie  1)\ .  I  he  most  olivious  recent  evidenc  e 
of  this  is  [aj>an's  iinu  illini>ness  to  c  hani^e  its  polic  \ 
of  unlimited  industrial  exjiausion  based  on 
exports,  despite  the  tact  that  spectacidat  trade 
surpluses  with  the  I’niicd  Stales,  Western  F.urope, 
and  now  even  South  Korea  and  (Ihina  are  ))rodu(  - 
ing  iiureasinglv  hostile  redactions  to  Jajian's 
seemin^i^  unabated  sell-interest.  I‘he  result  couid 
evenluallv  be  a  lull-scale  protectionist  response 
tliat  could  destrov  die  \er\  foundations  of  JapaiTs 
postwai'  prosperiiv  and,  c onsecjuenllv ,  ilie  lei^it- 
iniac V  of  its  iioxernniental  sxsteni. 

CMiina  and  South  Korea,  with  the  nieinories  of 
the  W‘oi  Id  W  ar  II  '(d  ealer  Fast  Asia  (h)- 
Prospeni)  Spliere''  vet  \  ivid,  are  ))arti<  ulai  Iv  skep¬ 
tical  of  Japan's  abilitx  to  chani»e  whiU  ihe\  \iew  as 
esseutiallv  seH-ajjf|u;randi/ing  economic  ])olic  ies. 
i'hus,  despite*  <iu  aver«i^a*  \  eai'lv  iiu  t  ease  of  H) 
pet  t  ent  in  the  fo!  eijj;n  .ud,  or  Otiic  ial  Dcwelop- 
ment  Assistance  (ODA),  portion  of  Jajiatrs  national 
budget  between  IbSl  and  IdS.ad*  a\  a  time  whc‘n 
ail  other  budget  catcdgories  except  chdensc'  either 
dex  lined  or  sta\c‘d  the*  same,  tliev,  along  uith  most 
other  Asian  nations,  remain  doubtful  of  Japan's 
true  motives,  in  coiutast  to  I  S  .tid  polic  e  ,  dc*signcdd 
to  assist  other  nations  in  attaining  the  indigenous 
c'conomic,  social,  politica’  and  mililare  conditions 
that  will  iiia\imi/e  their  coiitt ibution  to  llte  ovetall 
stratcdgic  position  of  tlie  free  world,  Japanese  ol)\, 
irianv  observers  believe,  has  been  primarilv 
))rompted  bv  economic  nuilives,  designed  to 
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provide  ii  iooi^-u*i  in  in'iieiit  lo  [apaiu^se  hiiNiiiess 
1)\  l)uil(iiip4  c\|)oi  !  inarkeisd* 

Soulli  kore.rs  slrori^  j)ca(('})noH  <>1  japaneM* 

scil -iiUercsi  was  exnkao  in  tliai  (omiiis  n  !  kS  I 
(ItaiKUid  lui  a  Sl(>  hillion  aid  j)a<ka^t  troni  |a))an. 
vvhuii  llie  Sonlh  Kotcan  m>\iannuni  (.liarat- 
U‘M/c‘d  as  re.onipenst:  loi  Sonili  Kuhm  s  (uiin  ikin 
lioti  to  [apan's  SiHtnit\  ihion^h  its  <usii  ln;^li  \v\i'\ 
ot  deiense  spendiin^  lo  nniiniain  pt“a(  e  and  soi^ 
bililv  on  the  Korean  Ikaiinstda.  1  he  onuniies 
e\(aUnalh  siaded  on  SI  l)illion  in  IbS/h  and  Pnmt* 
Ministta  Nakasone  irasc'lled  in  Stand  as  ilu^  iiist 
postwar  (apanese  pi  ante  ininisier  t<»  \isii  Snnih 
Korea J  '  SiinilaiK.  witli  iis  lari^e  Made  delKM  wiili 
Japan  and  the  !ow  le\el  nl  japanese  iinesiineM! 
and  lethiJoloo\  iransUa.  (diina's  Uaiders  also 
stron<4l\  peat  (;i\e  that  st^ll-nUert  sl.  pai  luulaiU  tlu‘ 
promotion  ot  )aj)anese  i)iisini*ss  <td\ antaL>es,  is  tlu‘ 
p!  iinai  \  i^oal  ot  |  a  pan's  et  oimmii  relai  ionslnp 
u iili  ( ‘hina. 

St‘ll-inu*i  esf  (  ta  tainlv  ninsi  ^iiide  the  po)i(  it  s 
ot  ail  sovetta^n  nations  lo  a  sionitit  .nii  deLjrtae 
the  rapid  postwai  growth  ol  i;!ot)al  taonoinit 
init  rdependeiu  ta  howe\taa  h*is  Murred  itu*  line 
l)erv\ta‘n  selt-inleresf  <m<l  the  inteifsts  ot  alL  t  he 
l  iiiled  Statens  teto^ni/ed  this  tondilion  at  ilie  caul 
ot  WOitd  \\<n  11  with  its  Maisiialt  Plan  lor  lanope 
and  aid  to  ja|)ai  .  lU  so  rta  (><4ni/in!4  timt  its 
sta  inilv  and  pros])eril\  wtat‘  insej)aKihk^  liotn  (lit* 
wt'Kare  ot  its  Iriends  anti  allies,  the  rniietl  Stait  s 
perhaps  rtatt  htal  a  hiolua  le\el  ot  polititai  main 
rii\  than  tha:  hioin^ht  ahom  solt'h  h\  its  inita  nal 
deniot  ratu  |>rot esses. 
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Ha\iiii>  aiiiievcd  Holbrooke's  iwo  Kuulitioiis, 
tlu-  I'nite'd  States  extended  the  coiuepl  o|  politiial 
maiuritv  exteniatlv  to  tlu*  eiitiit*  t oniiminit \  ol 
nations.  It  leeoi’iii/ed  that  its  eioiioinit  tuiuie  was 
intertwined  with  that  (d  Kiit<)[)e  an<l  Japan,  and 
that  the  eonlinned  viabiliiN  ol  its  ovsii  deino<  laiit 
svstein  depended  upon  the  existetue  oi  .t  strons,; 
i)loe  of  prospeious  and  stable  (onntt  ies  that  would 
allow  the  values  ol  Ireedoni  and  deniot  rat  v  to 
glow  and  flourish  throughout  the  uorld.  .Man\ 
would  argue  that  the  I  nited  States  has  simt*  re¬ 
treated  fVorn  this  high  plateau  of  politit.il  uiatu- 
rit\,  l)ut  lew  would  disagree  th.tt  J.ipan,  with  its 
growing  eeononiit  power  and  its  retont  sui  [}assing 
t)f  tlie  I'nited  Slates  as  tlte  world’s  hugest  ovetsea 
investor,  is  in  a  perfect  jtosilion  to  stri\e  toi  this 
highei  level  fhtotigh  int  teaset!  and  ino/e  nnseIJrsh 
economic  aid  in  Asia  and  thioughout  the  world. 

Signs  indicate  that  Japan  is  indeed  moving  in 
this  direction.  Japanese  ODA  steadily  iiu  leased, 
both  in  absolute  anumnl  and  perceniage  of  t.M’, 
from  ,$1.1  billion  (0,11  penent  of  (.MO  in  107()  to 
S-f.,H2  Itillion  (0.0,”)  pereent  of  (;.\1’)  in  lOH}."' 
Additionalh ,  since  1081,  w  hen  the  Jajjanese  gov¬ 
ernment  instituted  .i  program  to  redute  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  and  large  butlget  defiiits,  ()1)\ 
and  defense  s[)ending  h.i\e  been  the  onh  areas  of 
the  overall  Japanese  national  budget  to  e\])erieiHe 
an  annual  pert  entage  int  rease.  Despite  this  polie\, 
however.  Japanese  aid  levels  as  a  jtertentage  of 
(i.M’  remain  well  below  that  of  otlu'i  etoiiomit alh 
advanced  nations  (ahso  a  lre(|ueni  criticism  of  tlu* 
L'niied  States,  even  though  it  is  bv  far  the  world's 
largest  aid  giver  in  absolute  terms),  plac  ing  Japan 
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in  rwfllth  place  as  an  aid  giver  in  c‘ven 

though  it  had  the  second  largx'sl  (Al*  among  the 
same  grouf)  of  nations. 

Muling  sue  h  crilie  isin  ovei  |*ip«in  s  aid  levels 
as  well  as  its  perennial  trade  sin  pluses,  Ih  ime  Min¬ 
ister  Nakasone  in  tlie  s}>ring  of  19S7  annoiuuid 
japan's  inteiition  to  recvile  over  tlie  next  three 
vears  S30  billion  of  its  immense  trade  surplus,  esti¬ 
mated  to  loniinue  at  S(‘)0— 811  l)illion  itiio  the  eailv 
t99ds,  as  aid  to  deve!o[)ing  eounuies  in  Asia  atul 
llo’oughout  the  world.  Of  no  small  significance, 
the  entile  $'M)  billion  is  "untied/*  meatiing  tliai  the 
aid,  to  be  c\cled  thtough  the  W'oild  Ihmk,  Intet- 
national  Monetary  Fund,  and  oilier  international 
develo])menl  institutions,  is  not  contingent  upon 
the  receiving  countrv  using  it  to  puichuse  ser\  ic  c-s 
<>}'  products  from  |a[)anesc‘  liusiness.  I  hough 
other  areas  of  tlie  world  will  receive  targe  porticnis 
of  this  aid  as  well,  Asia  has  in  the  jiasl  received  the 
majorilv  of  Japan's  ODA  (()7.8  jieicent  in  1985), 
with  (diina  the  lop  recipient  (1  t.  l-Hi  pcncent) 
since  19829" 

japan  has  been  accused  in  the  jiast  of 
announc  ing  sue  ii  piograms  with  great  fanfarc^  and 
enthusiasm  to  deflect  inlet  national  c  l  iticism.  while 
the  sulislance  in  actual  execution  has  turned  out 
to  be  muc  h  less.  But  if  the  countrv  c  an  cat  rv 
thtough  this  j)rogram  and  institute  othets  cd  ecju<il 
magnanimilv,  jap<m  will  take  majoi  sttides  both 
toward  achie\ing  the  external  political  matutitv 
necessaiA  to  ensure  the  sursival  of  the  fic‘c*  world 
economy,  and  toward  piaving  a  time  h  gi  eatet  iolc‘ 
in  bi  inging  *d>out  c  loser  economic  and  (lolitic  al 
integration  in  Noithe<tst  Asia. 
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Ihv  rhivc  naiions  ol  tiu'  Noiihca.st  Asian  tri* 
llua),  jvv  all  siriviiio  ioi  poliiiral  niaiuritx  in 
ihoii  own  wavs  and  with  ihcii  own  i itniMahlcs,  1\h 
search  lot  [)oli(ical  inaiuriis,  ol  course,  cannot  Ik- 
sepaiated  Iroin  the  desire*  lot  econoinic  ^towth 
and  stahdilv:  *i  ssinltiotic  t  c‘la(  i<Mishi[)  exists 
helwecMt  die  two.  i  iKun^h  lonn  nia\  dillca  in  eac  It 
ot  the  ihrc‘e  coiiniries,  undeihini;  aspitaiions  arc* 
similar,  and  connnon  indixidnal  j^oais  cannot  hc-lj) 
hut  f)rini;  al>oui  a  i»rowino  communiiN  ol  itucacsi 
as  the  t  em'ion  nu)\c‘s  into  the  m*\t  c  c*ninr\ .  |a])an, 
witlt  its  relatixe  siahilitw  nntsi,  in  its  sc*aich  loi  an 
international  role*  c ommc’usuraie  with  its  ec  onomic 
j>ower,  p!a\  a  kev  lole.  With  unsc*llislt  and  lai- 
si^hted  policies  cle.itlv  rec oi^n i/in^^  that  the* 
set  in  it\  ol  japan's  lutuie  (h‘pends  on  the  al>iiit\ 
oi  (dnna  and  South  Kore<i  to  achieve-  tlu*it  i^oals, 
japan  could  indec^d  assume*  <i  role  \er\  similai  to 
’hat  plaved  hv  the  l’nitc*d  Slates  at  the  close*  ol 
W'orld  War  ii.  Such  action  would  lu*lp  oxercoim* 
the*  soc  ial  and  c  tdinral  I>ami»aj4e*.  deposiic*d  hv  tin* 
historical  lc*i;a(  \  ol  Northe*ast  Asian  ic'laiions.  that 
inhibits  t  urt  he  r  c  oo])erai  ion  and  i  nl  e‘e>  rat  ion 
w illiin  the  iriaie^le. 


l  \\\  Social  Dimlnsion 

Will  the  coming  ot  the  next  ce-ntniv.  <iliead\ 
touted  l)v  inanv  expert  ohsetveis  as  the  "Pacilic 
(lentinw bring  about  a  dissolution  ol  the  leai  s, 
hatreds,  atul  jealousies  (hat  have*  c  hat  ac  teri/ed 
lelations  among  ja])an,  (>hina,  and  Korea  lor  ceie 
turies  past?  Some  hopeful  visions  |)resent  them¬ 
selves,  In  the  IhSf)  Asian  Games  held  in  Seoul,  a 
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pi'ccuisor  lo  the  1988  Olvinpits,  Soiali  Koiciin, 
(’l)inosc.  AUil  japaiicse  aihlcKvs  (ompctfd  with 
cai  h  other  and  c  cm  cinonioush  marc  hed  loj^t  lher. 
rinnisiakal)l\  }>aralicliiii4  |ap*in  in  its  I9(')l  hosting 
of  the  Oh  inpic  s.  Soiuh  Koiea's  alhh'ic's  mu - 
ccssliillv  competing  iii  ihcar  individu<il  and  team 
e\eiits  in  the  Asian  (iames,  and  Luca  in  the  Olvm* 
pics,  with  their  coimtrs  hosting  hoih  compcaitions. 
forced  the  image  of  an  advaiuc  ii  modern  st*ile 
reach  to  lake  its  righlln!  j)lacc'  in  tlu*  comiiuimiv 
of  nationsJ’^  When  one  tec  alls,  liouexer.  that  it 
was  ’*])ing-pong  diplomacv*'  tfua  lea!  tlie  wa\  to 
normali/ed  rs-(  Chinese  rektlions  al  tca  dec  ades  of 
mutual  acrimonv,  the  images  ol  |>eacc‘lul  competi¬ 
tion  among  (diina,  Japan,  atui  South  Korea  have 
regional  implications  extending  tar  hevoud  the 
ac  hievements  ol  a  single  nation.  Indc*ed,  liie  three 
eoimli'ies  look  llu^  top  three  spots  in  both  total 
mcalals  and  gold  medals  aceumnlated  in  the  Asian 
(kimes,  svinholic,  periraps,  of  iheit  [roU'uiial  com¬ 
bined  leadership  t'ole  in  Asia's  tnlure. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  despite  the 
common  influences  in  theii  cultura!  iieritage,  and 
ilu'ii  obvious  plnsical  similaiities  in  most  Westcam 
eves,  Jajranese.  Ohinese.  and  Kotcams  are  mnc  li 
less  prone*  than  Kurojjeans  to  recogtii/e  tlieir  com¬ 
mon  historical  roots  and  develop  a  distitu  t  sense 
ol  legional  c  iiltur<tl  and  soc  ial  solidaritv  .  '!  his  hic  k 
of  shared  feeliitg  is  cic'arlv  rellc*(ted  in  their 
unwillingness  to  acknowledge  cultural  debts  to 
one  anothei  .  as  all  lhrc‘e  nations  lend  to  c'xaggc*? - 
ate  the  oi  iginalilv'  of  their  own  c  ulturc‘s  in  tlie  face 
of  iiKonltcwei'lible  cwideiuc*  lo  the  contrai  v.  It  was 
also  demonstiated  in  tiie  Asian  (iames  through 
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itic  inicnsiiv  ol  c oinpcntion  ainono  \\\c  ihita* 
(omHric’s,  ])aj'tic  ulai  Iv  South  Koi<‘<i  and  japan, 
whcic  the  Souih  Koic^atis  l)tdic*\a‘  Uu'\  lia\i* 
assuaged  their  national  honor  i>\  det<.*anng  )a|)«ui 
in  (et  iain  kev  esenis.  '*’ 

\Vhi(h  direction,  then,  will  social  and  cultural 
lelations  among  the  iriangte  nations  take*  in  lhc‘ 
luturc‘?  I'Or  the  greater  pait  ol  the*  posiwat  cUii, 
the  rale  ol  improveiiuMn  has  be  en  gi*u  ial.  Kot  c  a 
and  Taiwan,  lot  e\anii)ie,  were  both  vic  tims  ol 
pt ewar  japatiese  colonialism,  but  in  coturasi  to  the 
swituiess  with  whic  h  j<ipan  signed  tt  peac  c‘  ireatN 
with  the  Nationalist  (duiu'se  governmcMit  of 
(’J)iang  Kai-Shek  on  1  aiwan  in  Ibalb  South  Koic-a 
and  japan  did  not  teac  h  an  agicomcaii  on  a  pcMce 
trealv  until  Ibfia,  fourteen  \c\ns  <ifiei  disc  ussions 
bc^g«m  in  Ibal.’^  The  process  oi  impioxing  tc’la- 
tions  between  )a})an  <ind  (diina  has  ptoceedc*d 
even  mote  slowb  .  I  he  197S  Sino-|apan(*se  Tic  atx 
ol  Peace  and  Triendship  was  not  sigtted  unli! 
Sino-l  s  rapi)roc hemem  in  thc‘  eaiK  pa\ed 

the  wa\,  ( )i  ( ouj'se*,  no  agic'canetit  formally  ending 
the  Kotoan  War  and  c*s(ablishing  normal  ic^laiions 
between  South  Korc'a  and  (Ihina  has  vet  l)een  con¬ 
summated,  and  it  was  not  until  thc’  ear!\  IdSOs 
that  the  two  count  ties  allowed  itn\  direct  contact 
between  eac  h  other  s  i  iti/e  ns. 

The  process  of  improving  relations,  howc^vea, 
has  greatly  accelerated  since  these  initial 
milestones,  possibly  h<n  bingers  of  a  morc‘  fc*lic  i- 
tous  future,  weie  <tchieycML  japan  <md  (‘.[lina  have 
exehtinged  numerous  visits  of  goyernment  leadens 
at  the  highest  levels  sinc  e  tite  f  it  st  posiwat*  (aj)- 
anese  piime  minister  visited  (ihina  in  MJ7'^, 
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leading  to  numerous  economic  and  c  nliural  agrec‘- 
inents  l)et\veeii  tlu^  two  eounliies.  lapaii-Soulii 
Koiea  relations  lloundered  foi  *niollier  littecni 
vears  alter  the  signing  ol  ilte  KMir)  pc'ctcc*  ttoaix, 
hut  Japanese  Ih  inu‘  Minisiei'  NakitsotK\  i1k‘  lii  si 
prime  minisiei  to  oKieiallv  visit  Sc’ouK  iraxolc'd  lo 
Souili  Koicm  in  IhS!),  two  months  allei  taking 
ottice  and,  signilit  anth ,  hc-loio  \  isiiing  ilu‘  I  'niic-d 
sSlatc's,  the  traditional  tiist  torc‘ign  visit  ol  a  n<‘vv 
Japanese  leadt'r.  l  lu'  iinportain  s\inl)olism  ok  this 
gesture  in  atlem[)!ing  todispe*!  tiie  past  nc*gali\!sm 
on  both  sides  |)a\ed  the  wav  lor  South  Korean 
})resident  (Jnni  l)oo  Hwan  to  visit  lukxo  in  IbSl 
tind  nieet  with  Kmperot  Hiiohito,  soveteign 
ihiougli  muc  h  ol  Japan's  2()lh-ieinni\  colonialism 
and  W'orid  W  dv  IL  I  his  nu'cMing  w<is  event  mote 
ptegnant  with  svmbolism,  i c'pi fsent ing  a  com|>ro- 
mise  l)etwc‘en  the  national  pi  ide  of  the*  two 
d\ oamie  and  intenseh  nationalistic  counti  ic*s. l  o 
maintain  the*  momentum  of  these  efforts,  the  two 
coutUries  ha\  e  agreed  to  establish  a  "lot  inn  lor 
the  2\s\  (a‘ntu!\/'  composed  \)t  cixitian  and  go\ - 
etitment  delegates  from  both  (onntiae's  and 
empoweied  to  make  recommendations  to  both 
govei  innents  on  expediting  the  improvement  of 
bilateral  di|)lomalie,  economic',  and  eultmai  lies/'’ 
riu*  initial  steps  l)v  South  Kore<i  and  (ihina  to 
improve  and  expand  their  reflations,  ihougli  tenta¬ 
tive  in  compaiison.  ate  no  less  significant  to 
Northeast  Asian  [)eace\  (oopeiation,  and  seeiuitv, 
(diina  sjx’cialist  Jonathan  Pollack  has  identified 
dramatic  dc^partuies  from  past  (diinese  polic  v 
towatcl  South  Koiea  in  six  aieas:  ’^ 
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1.  (Jiiiia's  willingness  to  eng.ige  in  toniads  with 
oltieials  and  eiti/ens  Iroin  Sontli  Koiea  in 
vaiied  athletii,  scientilic,  and  economic 
contexts. 

‘J.  1  he  jj;rowint>  nnolTicial  trade  relationships. 

3.  Itnpioveinents  in  (ihinesc'-Soui h  Koiean 
relations  at  .North  Koreti's  expense  without 
an\  discernible  improvement  in  North 
Korc‘an-l  s  rehitions  at  .Seoul's  expense. 

4.  (China's  ex|)lic  it  disa))proval  ol  North  Korean 
terrorist  acts  agiiinst  the  South,  such  as  the 
Rangoon  homhing. 

j.  C'.hina's  continning  prc'ssiire  on  the  North  to 
solteti  its  t  igid  siattce  and  accede  to  a  moic' 
ineietnental  approach  to  North-South 
I  eimirication. 

(i.  (ihina's  willingiic'ss  to  cooj)erale  with  the 
I'niied  States  and  Ja|)an  in  reduc  ing  tensions 
on  the  peninsula. 

A  civicl  example  ol  the  last  two  arc'as  is  recent 
Cdiinese  adcoc  aev  ol  a  iour-partv  c  loss-recogni- 
tion  plan  that  would  allow  (4iina  to  open  diplo¬ 
matic'  relations  with  .South  Koiea.  while  the 
L’nited  States.  |)resutnahlv  lollowed  by  japan  and 
othei  Westeiii  countries,  reeogni/es  North 
Korea.  ”  .South  Korea,  moreover,  has  succeeded  in 
enlisting  general  Japanese  support  lor  this  con¬ 
cept  through  a  recent  loreign  ministeiial  agiee- 
ment  in  whic  h  jajian  jdeclged  to  make  no  haste 
mo\e  in  recogni/ing  .North  Kotc’a  and  lo  stippori 
joint  entr\  ol  the  North  and  South  into  the  I'nitecl 
Nations.’’" 

Despite  sue  h  ellorts  among  the  three  nations, 
the  spc‘c let  ol  less  cooperative'  relations  in  the  past 
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continues  to  haunt  allcnipls  at  iurlhei  |>!oi>!c‘ss. 
Perhaps  the  most  telling-  recent  mauiteslalion  ol 
this  piohlem  is  ifie  )ap<inese  textbook  issue,  whic  h 
lirst  surtaced  in  11^82  when  the  ja|)<uiese  MinistiA 
of  Kchu  alion  re\  iscxl  c  ertain  hislor\  lexis  to  r  eilec  l 
a  less  aiJ'^'iessix e  iinac>e  of  jap^in  in  its  past  rela¬ 
tions  with  (Hhua  and  Korea.  W'oids  sue  h  as  ///ec/ 
.sum.  used  to  desc  i  il)e  events  siu  li  as  japan's 
colotiial  incursions  into  (ihina  in  thc^  Ibihts  and. 
{  urt her  bac  k,  Hide\ oslii  s  c  .tm  j)ai<>  n  on  the 
Kotean  i^eninsula  in  the  earl\  HdMts,  weie 
c  hanged  to  more  eupliemislic ,  le  ss  strident  te  rms. 
Both  die  (Chinese  and  South  Korean  go\ei  ninenls, 
accusing  Tokco  of  ti  \ing  to  minimi/e  |aj>anesc' 
airoc  ilies  and  aggression,  immc'dialc'K  prolc^stc‘d  at 
the  government  level,  demanding  that  j<ipan 
rescind  the  changes.  All  panic's  e\ call iialK  icvK  hcal 
a  (  ()m[)romise  on  iliis  issue  llirough  \\  Inc  h  Japan 
would  i  e\  ise  the  Icvxis  again  in  IdSo  to  rcdlec  i 
Chinese  and  Korc*au  concerns,’' 

That  stiong  (eelings  continue  to  c'xist  on  lioth 
sides,  howe\et  ,  was  ex  idenl  ag.tin  in  IlkSli  whcai 
(iliina  and  South  Korea  cjuestioned  japan's  sin- 
cerilv  in  making  the  revisions,  l  lic'  Japanese' 
education  minister,  who  attcanpted  to  justih  the 
toning  do\s!i  ol  Japanese'  *urocilic‘s,  e\c*n  suggevst- 
ing  in  the  case  ol  Koicxi  liiat  it  dc‘ser\c*d  to  lie 
(oloni/ed  licaausc'  of  its  weaknc'ss,  was  c‘ventu<ill\ 
lired.  ^''  Anodiei'  manifestation  of  llie  same  [uob- 
ic*m  occurs  wlieti  |a|>aiK*se  goveinmenl  officials 
visit  (he  N’asukuni  Shrine*  in  l  okxo.  a  Shinto 
mcmioiial  where*  llu*  souls  o(  Jaiianese  war  dcvid — 
including  those-  conxicled  ol  war  ciimc‘s--a!e 
iH‘lic‘ve(l  to  !)c‘  inierrc-d.  As  p<u  l  ol  his  '(  losing  of 
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posiuar  .)( ( oiitits, '■  I’l  iiiic  Miiiisit  r  N.ik.isfuif 
advocalcd  allowiiij^  siu  li  visits  hv  liimst-ll  aiul 
others  within  the  government  in  an  ollit  ial  lalhei 
titan  |)ersonal  (aj)<ieitv,  tliereh\  seeming  to  et.tse 
tile  stigma  o(  wfongdoing  Ironi  those  who  weie 
eonvif  i  v]  ol  leading  Japan  to  t oloni/ation  <d 
Koiea  and  invasion  ot  (ihina.  This  issue  is  sensi¬ 
tive  in  j.ipanese  domestie  politics  as  well,  but 
whenever  it  snrlac  es.  it  pi  ovokes  p,ii  tic  ulat  1\ 
strong  C'.hinese  and  Kotean  leactioiis,  simiiai  to 
lliose  engendeied  bv  the  textbook  conttoxersv. 

rite  social  and  cnitntal  animositv  evident  in 
these  issues  is  jiat  tic  idariv  sttong  between  japan 
and  Korea.  Fot  tner  I  S  ambassadoi  to  japan  and 
lenowiied  |a])an  sc  holai  Kdwin  ().  Reisc  hatter  has 
pointed  out  that,  ol  the  jbreign  cottnliies  lowatcl 
wliieh  the  Japatiese  have  tlteit  tnost  tnlh 
developed  popnlai  attitudes — the  I'ltited  Stales. 
China,  the  Soviet  I'nion,  atid  Koiea — Korea  and 
its  jteople  t  ank  neat  the  bottom  in  ka  ins  ol  leel- 
ings  of  closeness  and  warmth  between  the-  two 
[teoples,  despite  the  fact  that  Kotean  language, 
underlying  cultural  tiaits,  and  model  ti  institutions 
make  it  thecountiv  metst  like  japan.  Most  Jajt- 
anese  view  both  .North  and  South  Korea  <is  bac  k- 
watcl  nations  once  t  itled  b\  Japan,  and  the  Koie.m 
ininoiitv  living  in  Japan  as  inleiioi  and  tioidtle- 
some — feelings  cleat  lv  teflc-cted  in  the  afoteinen- 
tionecl  textltook  incident  invohing  the  Japanese 
educ  ation  minister.  Reisc  haiiei  also  |)ointsont  that 
sue  It  feelings  at  e  mil  rotec!  in  Koi  ea.  wlic'i  e  leel- 
ings  of  hatred  lot  Japan  are  insiitntioii.ili/ed  in 
tile  Kotean  education  svslein.  ensuiing  tltat  the 
resentment  against  the  Japanese'  is  jiassed  on  to 
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new  gencralions.  \c\  Koreans  pav  japan  ihe  ulit- 
nuitc  coinpliincnt,  copying  ils  nioclcrn  economic 
and  social  insti(ntions  while  sliixing  to  dii|)iicate 
Japan  s  postwar  cle\elo|>nienl  record.''^  A  lieicelv 
competitive  altitude  has  tesulled.  wiili  most 
Koreans  making  !to  sec  l  et  o[  iheir  desiie  to  *’out~ 
Japanese '  the  Japanese. 

Keelings  between  the  (Chinese  and  Japaitese 
are  more  complex.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Japanese 
admire  and  ieel  closeness  with  (Ihina,  and  have  no 
compunction  against  ac  knowledging  theii  c  iihiual 
debt  to  the  Cdiitiese — contiasling  markedly  with 
their  unwillingness  to  admit  hardly  an\  positive 
inlluences  (rom  Korea.  Suc  h  ieelings  lta\  e  made  it 
j)ossible  lor  the  Japanese  to  ic^el  a  strong  sense  oi 
war  guilt  toward  Ohina  and  to  conscionslv  <ittempt 
to  make  amends.  In  addition,  the  tremendous  size* 
oidhina  produces  a  lascination  with  tlie  counirv 
among  the  Japanese,  and  ihronghoul  the*  world, 
as  well  as  the  recognition  that  ('.hin*i  can  j)la\  a 
major  role  again,  itot  just  iti  Asia,  but  globalh . 

On  the  other  hand,  balancing  tiiese  Iee  lings 
<)1  kinship  and  respect,  the  (diinesc*  ba\c  been 
reluctant  to  recij)ioc ate,  \  iewing  the  J<iparR‘sc‘  with 
distrust  ami  a  large  measine  ot  contempt. l  lu' 
Japanese  culture,  (les}>ite  its  veneer  ol  Ohiuesc* 
\alues,  is  often  considmed  !)\  tlm  (dhnese  to  1h‘ 
mot  e  barbaric  and  matei  ialislic,  lac  king  in  true 
|)erspe<  live  on  the  higluM*  plane  ol  spiiiiual 
deveiopmenl. 

Among  (diina,  Japan,  *ind  South  Koiea, 
dee{)-seated  soc  ial  *md  c  ithural  l)ai  t  iers  ccn  lainlv 
exist.  lUil  the  changing  economic  and  political 
environtnem  in  Northeast  Asia  is  k*ading  to  their 
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gradual  dismantling,  i  lie  altitudes  developed 
through  centuries  oi  autoc  ratic  rule  cannot  help 
but  broaden  as  societies  become  more  pluralistic 
and  open.  As  lliis  in  turn  leads  to  incieased 
ecotiomic  ties  and  lesuhant  contacts  among  the 
people  of  the  three  nations,  reali/ation  that  their 
lutiues  are  no  longer  separate  but  instead  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  ititerdependent  will  linthei 
soften  harsh  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  the  |)ast, 
Finallv,  these  ])rocesses  will  be  accompanied  by 
growing  generational  distance  from  the  events 
and  memories  of  World  War  11  and  the  Korean 
War,  distance  that  will  help  erase  |)ersisient 
stigmas  and  f  urther  accentuate  c  ultiual  affinities 
of  the  past  and  common  destinies  of  the  f  uture. 

In  taking  a  holistic  view  of  the  regional 
economic,  political,  and  social  scetie,  tfien,  wliat 
can  tie  said  about  future  integration  within  the 
Nortlu‘asi  Asian  triangle  as  it  moves  into  the  'Ven- 
:ur\  of  tlie  Faciflc?"  (lertainlv,  there  are  manv 
unceilainties  and  pt'oblems,  some  deeplv  rooted 
in  the  historical  legae  v ,  some  slemmitig  f  rom  mod- 
cu  lodav  political,  economic',  and  social  alfaiis. 
t  Jhna  will  continue  to  seek  its  indej)endenl  path 
to  becoming  the  central  powcu*  in  Asia  and  a  moie 
powcu  fu!  j)lave!'  on  the  global  stage,  japan  will 
continue'  its  c^xtra-regional  idcaitific  <itiou  .is  one  of 
the  achanced  'AAeslern  ’  nations.  Korea  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  foe  us  inward  on  problems  on  thc‘  penin¬ 
sula  and  oit  its  own  attempts  to  follow  |a|)an  into 
becoming  a  ‘AVeslern''  economic  |)ower  in  its  own 
right.  And  theie  is  alwavs  the  potential  among 
count  t  ies  v\  ith  high  aspirations  and  stionglv 
nationalistic  outlooks  for  ser  ious  c  laslies  and 
disagt  coments. 
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Vet  lorces  tliai  woukf  (osier  inereaseci  eolie- 
sioii  also  exist,  some  hislorieallv  unprei edeiuecl  in 
iheir  scope  and  scale.  Aiuoni>  these  one  must 
ninnl)et  growing  global  economic  inlet  depend* 
ence  and  rcxognilion  of  the  failurc‘  ot  communist 
ideology  and  cenltali/ed  state  control  to  j)rodiue 
promised  economic  and  soc  ial  piatgi  c  ss.  Sue  h 
lorces  are  hound  to  lead  Japan,  (ihina,  and  South 
Korea  to  shed  much  o{  their  seli-cc*ntered  histor¬ 
ical,  ideological,  and  nationalistic  baggage  and 
rediscover  that  their  national  destinies  arc*  inter¬ 
twined,  as  lhe\  were  dining  the  l  ang,  Silla,  and 
Nara  civnasties.  Indeed,  stable  and  growing  rela¬ 
tions — economic,  political,  and  social — with  one 
another  will  increasinglv  alTect  their  abililc  to 
achieve  theii  individual  national  goals  and  pla\ 
rheir  dc'sired  voles  in  the*  international  communitc  , 

Ihe  search  for  national  dostinv  and  Iniman 
lidlilhncnt  in  eacli  touniry  of  the  triangle  will 
therefore  jtrodiice  a  trend  toward  more  coopei.i- 
tion  and,  hence,  intreased  integration  in  North¬ 
east  Asia.  I'hat  such  a  trend  will  lead  to  an 
econoini<  and  [)oliti(al  union  similai  to  NAK)  is 
certainh  highiv  nnlikeh  into  the  Idieseeahle 
futuie.  ^'et,  as  in  Western  Knrope.  tlosei  itttegra- 
tion  will  signif  i<  anth  alTet  i  i  s  relatiotis  with  the 
region  ul  ha\e  a  large  hearing  on  the-  outcome 
of  the  siiategic  competition  helween  the  I'nited 
Stales  and  the  Soviet  I  ition  in  an  aiea  ol  glowing 
importaiKO  and  i  i\ah  v. 

Ha\ing  returned  onto  again  to  the  seturit\ 
dimciision,  it  is  lime  notv  to  t'xplore  the  ellet  l  the 
two  inajot  threats  to  regional  peat  e  and  set  ni  ilv — 
the  Soviet  I  nion  ,md  North  Korea — will  have  on 
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tlif  lioiul  towatd  ca oiioinit ,  politital.  and 

sotial  iiiifgralion  ain<)iii>  iialioiis  ol  tin-  N’ortlifasi 
Asian  triangle. 
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Fornua  japaiuvso  IM  itnc  Minisu  i 


I  lu‘  iwo  priinarv  ( niiditions  that 
have  led  lo  the  strength  and  dinal>ilitv  ol  liie 
N A K)  sec  initv  alliance  in  Knr<)))e  ate  a  sliong 
connnunitv  ol  economic ,  })oliiic«d,  and  c  ultu]*il 
interests,  and  a  stiong  leai  of  the  expansion  ol  the 
Soviet  empire  into  Western  Kuro])e.  Indeed,  it  is 
when  perceptions  of  these  two  conditions  [)egin  to 
\a!v  signilic antlv  among  meml)er  nations  that  the 
gteatesi  strains  are  placed  upon  tiie  long-standing 
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alliaiuv.  As  wt‘  luixx*  sc*t;n,  cHonomic  .  i)<>liii{al»  aiul 
soiial  alTinitics  amoii;^  luilioiis  ol  i!k‘  NoniuMst 
Asi.ni  tiiaii^lc*  al  tiu*  Siiiiu'  \c\v\  <^1  munsiis  as 
lh<)st‘  ill  \  \l(>  Kuiopt'  air  ihns  tai  <il>srnl  fioni 
l!u‘  Nortiicast  Asian  sd/iu*,  ihnin^h  liu*  (icmhIs  Uaii 
uninisiakal)l\  loward  nuu  h  siroin^ri  iii*s  in  ilu^ 
luiinv. 

In  i;ain  a  toinplrU*  piiturr  of  Inlutc^  siaiiiiu 
rrlali(>nslu])s  in  ihr  li'j^ioiK  om  loins  iniisi  now 
lin  n  l(i  tlu^  oliua  major  (ondiiion  oniliiual  al)o\(^ 
ihr  Icar  ol  So\  ic*l  <.‘\pansionisni  «nul  itsrliiai  on 
\  oi  i  lu*a  SI  Asian  nations.  ( )n  ( t‘  a  .il;<i  i  n  ,  an 
uninislakabic  ticnd  apptMis.  onr  ot  luoxrnu  ni 
lowaril  “hai'drninrj’^  iIk‘  soil  rr^^ionalism  that  tui- 
rcanlv  tharatirri/cs  rt‘laiions  amon^;  (Inna*  [apan* 
and  South  korra*  A  loi^icctl  sianin|Li  point  in  tins 
tinalvsis  is  an  r\aininatif>n  of  (lu*  Soxita  lineal  in 
Northeast  Asia  and  it<  likelv  Intine  direvdiai, 

1  nr.  Sovil  1  I'llRKAi 

1  he  (lose  of  the  Iblh  (eninr\  witiuvssed  the  hei^in- 
nini^s  of  the  modern  Soxiel  threat  to  Northeast 
Asia  in  (he  lotan  of  Russian  impmial  designs  on 
Manchuria  and  Koiea,  which  werc^  e\entuall\ 
thwarted  l)\  j<ipanN  own  impetialisi  ambitions. 
Repknement  of  the  tsais  witli  conimunist  didaiors 
did  little  to  lem)>er  the  Russitin  appeuite^  lor 
Northeast  Asian  lerriloix  .  Besides  o(<  iipation  ol 
tite  northern  liall  of  llu‘  Koiean  Peninsula  at  the* 
(lose  of  World  War  11.  the  Soxicas  atlemptcai  i(> 
rain  a  direct  militarv  foothold  on  the  japanese 
mainlaiuh  j)!  ()posing  a  Sox  iet  o(  (  upation  fort  e  lor 
the  northern  half  Of  Hokkaido*  llu'  Inited  Stales 
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siuicssiulK  ivl)nlk*<l  iIun  ;iiUMnj)t  but.  Ihh  juvi*  ot 
A  ini.siuulci  siaiHlint;  lua ucvti  Prt  sidi  iii 
anct  liis  iuUisots  *it  thr  (^aiio  innlcri*nct\ 
llw  pixsidcMH  to  lK‘iirvc^  that  hisUuival  |)rcut.‘driu 
favored  flu*  SovieiN.  a^ic^ed  to  (c*di^  i<>ii(i(>l  ol  flu* 
loin  islands  ult  landuan  llokkaido  (v\lii(h  )a))itn 
lefeis  to  as  its  ’Nof  tlun  n  i  c  i  i  iiorii^s’d  f<)  flu* 
Soviet  Tnion  ai  JiiiKni  s  c*\|>efisc*J 

With  llu*  idld  toinnuinisf  \i<:oi\  in  <:iiina 
and  snbN<.‘(|iieiU  alluniee  between  tlu*  worUi's  two 
larL^est  < ofniiuinisi  staU‘s.  ilu*  Snvic^is,  as  sell- 
appointed  leaders  ol  the  iiutaiiaiional  tonniuinist 
tnovetneni,  tuvtlu'v  hojud  tt>  arliii'vc*  ilu*  histenit 
Rnssian  (li<*ain  ol  setiniui;  llu*  l  ai  Kastman  kind 
liorders  through  domination  ol  (iiiiiKi  m  a  l.iNhion 
simitar  to  their  tii>;lii  j)ostwa!  tonliol  ot  most  ot 
Kasiern  Kuropi*.  Not  w  isbim^  ( heii  i anini  rv  to 
l)eiO!ue  a  de  par!  of  the  Sovi^;  em|)ir(*,  flu* 

eontraT'v  aspiraiitms  ol  (Chinese  leadets  Mao 
/edon^  iUul  /lioti  katlai  in  the  late  IdaOs  !<*d  to 
the  Sino-Sovica  split  and  an  cwi’ntnal  l)fnldnp  ol 
Soviet  i^roiiitd  and  aii  toKes  on  tlje  Sino-Soviei 
f)ordei  and  in  Mongolia,  the  prepondei  am  e  ot 
Soviet  toiees  kudled  within  sirikini;  distame  ol 
PjeijiuL;  and  (ihitia’s  kev  industtial  facilitii‘s  in 
Maiu  huria. 

Soviet  desites  lor  rt'gional  domination 
extended  to  the  l\o!c*an  Peiiinsnla  as  wc  il,  as  ilte 
Soviets  sought  to  turn  their  ‘libeiation”  ol  \oith 
Koiea  from  (apanese  colonial  i  tile  at  the  end  <d 
W'otid  War  II  into  the  esial>Iishment  ol  a  sub¬ 
set  vienl  satellite  slate.  The  Soviets  u  ied  to  estal)- 
lish  an  elal)orate  network  ol  po!itic<il  advisors  in 
the  (ounti  v\  to  *u<piiie  control  over  the  North 
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Koioaii  I'coiioiiu  .nul  subonliiiaU'  ii  to  Su\ifi 
needs  and  priorities,  and  to  '‘RnssilN  '  \ortli 
Kotea  throni^h  extensive  pio^tains  o|  lultnr.d 
penetration.  North  Korea's  slron;^  desiri'  lor  inde- 
pendenee,  i<)n|)ied  witli  its  lelatioiisliip  with 
(.hina,  enal)led  the  conniiN  to  torce  the  vviih- 
dravvai  of  Soxiet  tioops  in  IhhS  and  to  ifsisi  snl>- 
set|tH'nt  So\  ii't  elloris  to  ext  i  l  hegeinoiu  oxer  llie 
tonntrx  ti\ron,y,h  otliei  means.-’ 

1‘i  ustiated  in  its  attempts  to  o!>i.iin  territorial 
oi  political  su/'eiainlv  oxei  Noiilie.tst  .Asia  in 
order  to  sec  ure  a  Ini  1  let  ic'j^ion  on  its  eastern 
IVont  similai  to  that  tepresented  hx  K.isieiii 
Ktirope  in  the  'vest.  thc‘  .Soviets  h.ive  tut  tied 
inc  retisinglv  to  mililai  x  poxvei  as  a  me  ans  ol  intim¬ 
idating  Northeast  .Asian  nations  and  protecting 
and  turtheiing  their  own  interests.  Since  the  split 
vvitli  (diitia,  the  Soxiets  liaxe  increased  their 
gtound  force  strength  in  the  Far  Fast.  .Siheri.t.  and 
Central  Asia  Iroitt  17-20  divisiotts  (appi oxim.ttelv 
170. Odd  troops)  in  lOO.A  to  at  least  .7;)  (approticli- 
itig  hall  ;i  million  men)  todav.' 

Sitiee  the  late  1970s  the  Soviet  Far  F.itst  miii- 
tarv  buildup  h;ts  entered  a  new  and  exen  mot  e 
ominous  ph.ise.  While  continuing  the  moderm/a- 
tion  of  ground  and  ait  forces  ot  iented  against 
China,  the  .Soviets  have  further  enhanced  their 
legional  military  capabilitv  in  sevcual  kex  arexts. 
1  hex  have  signif  icanllv  built  u})  and  modet  ni/ecl 
their  Pacific  Fleet,  apparentiv  with  the  long-leiin 
goal  of  transf Ol  ining  a  coasttil  defettse  fot  ce. 
essentiallv  limited  to  a  sea  denial  mission,  into  a 
formidable  offen.sive  force,  capable  of  sea  control 
and  power  projection.  In  addition,  thev  have 
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(i(.*|)!o\ i‘(i  casl  <)l  liu'  I  t.tl  Mouiilaiiis  an  n\t‘i- 
wliflmiiig  loKo  ()l  inobilt'  iiu'diuin-i aiii^t*  ballisiu 
luis^ilfs  ca|)al)k*  ol  slrikin^  lai<;(.'l>  tluoiij^lioiil  iht* 
i’ar  last,  .iiui  llu-\  liavt-  addcal  iiiodt  rii  latlit.il 
and  siraicgii  airc  ralt  ol  iiu  leasing  lanm'  and 
sophisikalion  m  dn.  F.n  Kas!  thcau  i  . 

Manv  of  tlu'sc  ncu  lours  lia\r  l>rrn  siaiiotud 
uril  loru  ai’d  in  ihrri'  ,>>rosl  i  .iir;^i(  all\  c  i  lu  ial  1  ;n 
Fast  air.is:  in  Mongolia,  in  the*  japanrsr  Nortliri  n 
i  ri  1  itoi  its,  and  in  V’irtnain  at  (knn  Ranh  Ba\ . 
riir  Soviets  lui  the!  nndri  storrd  the*  iinportaiu  t* 
to  overall  Soviet  strategii  planning  ol  this  latest 
p!ia*  e  in  theit  Fat  Fast  inilit.n  s  bnihln))  w  hen,  in 
1978.  thev  eieated  a  se[)aiate  Fat  Fast  thealei 
eonmtand  heiidepiai  tri  ed  at  L'lan  Idle  in  the 
Siberian  .Militaiy  Distriet.' 

L'nderlving  all  tiiese  at  t ions  at  e  eleai  nhliltn  v 
and  political  goals.  In  cast*  of  wai  .  the  binldiip  is 
designed  to  ensure  conventional  <md  niu  leai  inili- 
tarv  siiperioritv  over  anv  potentitil  Soviet  ;id\er- 
sary  in  N’oitheast  .Asia,  including  the  L  iiited 
Slates:  in  peacetime,  it  alicnvs  the  Seniet  govem- 
meiil  to  use  political  blackmail  and  intimidation  to 
accomplish  its  hegemonic  aims  in  the  legion.  File 
numliers  themselves  ;tie  instructixe:  About 
470.000  (out  cif  a  total  of  a})|>ic)ximatelv  1 .0,‘'»  mil¬ 
lion)  Hoops  comprise  the  more  than  '>0  divisions 
arraved  mainly  along  the  .Sino-Soviet  border,  with 
41  of  these  divisiems  assigned  to  the  Far  Fast  the¬ 
ater  (roughly  east  of  Fake  Baikal).  Approximately 
12,200  aiic  rafi  (one-c|uarter  of  the  8,820  Soviet  Ait 
Force  total)  ;ne  stationed  in  the  Far  Fast,  80  pei- 
cenl  of  them  late-generation  Itombers  and  fighteis 
such  as  the  ru-22M.  MiC— 2.8/27,  .Su-24,  aiici  most 
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receiulv,  the  Mi(;— 1  he  Sovici  Patiiu  Meet  luis 
become  the  largest  o[  the  tom  So\iet  fleets,  with 
JSo3  ships  Motal  Soviet  \a\\  slrcaigtli  is  a[;prox- 
iniaielv  2.SS()  shi[)s)  iiu  lucting  1  fO  stihiiiai  int‘s  and 
\){)  major  eoinlnttanls,  among  tluan  modet  n  ships 
siieh  as  two  ol  tlu*  Soviets'  loin  A/re-t  lass  taM  i<as. 
Ar//rec  !ass  guided  ntissilc^  c  i  inser>.  and  Ei'tui 
(lass  ami)l)ii)ioiis  assault  vessels  and  landing  tialf. 
Addilionallv.  ilu‘  Soviets'  onlv  naval  iidanttv  divi¬ 
sion  is  stationed  with  th,  Pacitiv  Meca.  ’ 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  these  conventional 
loi'ces.  it  is  in  the  uiva  of  nuc  Uair  weapons,  with 
their  dear  potential  tot  l)oih  political  and  militarv 
intimidation,  tlial  the  Soviet  l  ar  K«tst  Iniildup  is 
[)erlta[)s  most  strikiitg  and  most  worrisome*  to 
Northeast  Asian  nalioits.  In  addition  to  the  onc*- 
(juarler  to  one-third  ol  total  Soviet  intei continen¬ 
tal  and  subtnaiine-laii lulled  ballistic  missiles 
(ICHMs  and  Si  KMs)  located  in  the*  Kat  bast  and 
capable  of  being  targeted  on  Asian  nations.'^  the* 
i  s  Defense  l^epariment  estimated  in  lbS(>  that  the* 
Soviets  had  also  dc‘pfoved  11)2  ss-21)  interme^iiate- 
rang'e  ballistic*  missiles  (iKlUls)  within  range  of 
Northeast  Asian  targets.’  When  added  to  the 
nuclear-capable  strategic  <md  tactical  aircaafl  and 
tactical  nuclear  missiles,  rocket  launchers,  and 
aniderv  pieces  deploved  in  the  f  at*  Kast,  if  is  de«u 
that  the  Soviets  have  built  a  significant  rc*gional 
nuclear  wartigluing  force  direc  ted  solelv  at  Asian 
nations  and  is  militarv  facilities  on  their 
ten  itoi  V 

Al)solute  numbei'S.  ihougfi  important,  are  not 
the  kc*y  point  ol  tlie  present  analv  sis.  Of  nuic  !i 
gieatei  significance  are  (!)  Soviet  motives  for  this 
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(lr;uuali<  huilciuj)  and  whcMlua  ii  will  he*  susiainrd 
in  \hc  ruiurc:  and  (2)  1h>\s  [\\c  naiinns  u|  Norlli- 
casl  Asiti  llu*  ihical,  both  in  (  in  ia-ni 

<.ai\ imnnuiH  and  lookinj^  lowaid  du*  linuit*. 

Rci;ardin<:>  Soviri  inoii\fs,  ii  is  impoiiani  lo 
undcistand  lhai  llu-  bar  l.asi  luiliunw  bnildnj)  has 
sinct'  ils  iiuc^piion  in  Idiia  ^oru*  ihiou^h  srvtaal 
discrete  stages  during  which  iiUcaniuiis  !ia\c‘ 
c'hangvd  and  l)i<)adenc*(h  Beginning  lis  an  alicanpl 
to  ('oerce  (diina  and  entorce  llu‘  So\ic‘(  view  ol  die 
[)i  (>per  loc  ation  ol  tlu‘  Sino-Sox  ic*t  l)order,  the 
l>uil(iup  has  [)i ogressiveh  addcal  tlie  additional 
purposes  ot dissisting  So\iet  clicMiis  (suc  h  as  \’iei- 
nain  against  (.hina).  c ounlei  ac  titig  i  s  sec  uritv 
c oopeialion  with  |ap<nK  inaiuniining  a  ta\<)rabk‘ 
^olc^‘  ratio  against  the  retativeh  icrent  j.ossibiliic 
(d  Sino-rs-|apanese  collusion  against  die  Soviet 
rnion  (the  Washington- 1  okvo-Beijing  siratc^gic 
triangle*),  and  assisting  in  the  c‘\|)ansion  ol  thc‘ 
Soviet  inilitarv  j)ix‘seiue  to  the  soutli  in  X'ielnani,'' 

Ihulerstanding  ilu\se  incremental  changes  in 
Soviet  inilitarv  j)U!poses  in  the  Far  Fast  c*nablc*s 
one  to  place  the  inilitai\  liuildnp  into  the*  liroader 
context  ol  general  So\iet  intentions  in  Asia. 
According  to  M.iri  v  {ieiinan.  a  pisimincml  aiuiKst 
of  Asian  inilitarv  aliaiis.  these  intentions  are  to 
use  oveiavlu'lming  inilitarv  power,  adding  stieugth 
where  advantage  alreadv  exists  and  conijiensating 
in  advance  loi  expectcal  increases  in  the  strcngih 
ol  adversarievs,  to  overawe,  intimidate,  and  divide 
the  connti  ies  ol  the  region,  fore  ing  aecjuiesc  enc e 
to  Soviet  gains  and  ever  sc‘C’king  new  op|)oriunities 
to  advance-  Soviet  presence-  and  influenced*'  I  his 
[)attern,  in  turn,  relates  the  Soviet  Far  Fast  mili¬ 
tary  l>uildup  to  Soviet  global  strategic  policic‘s. 
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Allhoui^li  Soviet  aims  tii  Noitheasi  Asia  ait*  (lit’ 
tatetl  bv  the  region’s  uni(|ue  geogr  .iphit  ab  poliii- 
tal,  and  siraiegit  (ealuies,  the  a()]).nt‘ii(  general 
ihiusl  <ind  luolivalion  ol  ilu‘st‘  aims  is  not  uni(|iu* 
to  llie  Kat  Kast  and  is  designed  to  link  with  strate- 
gie  polities  in  other  ke\  work!  Jt^gions  in  lojniing 
overall  Sovit*l  foixign  polit\.^‘ 

(’an  this  general  thrust  lie  expetted  to  ton- 
linue  into  the  next  teniurv?  Or.  phiased  dil- 
(erendv,  what  is  (he  Soviet  I’nion's  fong-term 
‘'grand  slrateg\‘'  (or  advaiuing  its  strategit 
geopolitical  interests?  Fur  ah  its  i«dk  of  the  “toi’ 
relation  ol  forces  '  integiating  geographic, 
economic,  militai  v,  and  politit  ai  tac  i^n  s  in  detc  i  - 
mining  a  nation's  overall  j)ower  in  the  geoi)oliii( al 
arena,  the  Soviet  I  nion  has  become  essemialh  a 
one-dimensional  |)owerd'  W’itli  (he  backdroj)  of  a 
historical  Russian  desit  e  to  ac  hie\e  a  pieemitient 
global  standing,  the  Soviet  I’nion  undet  the  (ioni- 
munist  Rarly  has  ti  ied  to  become  (lie  world's  pre¬ 
eminent  power  in  three  phases:  first  tlrrougli  the 
logic  of  an  assumed  superioi  ideologv,  them  b\ 
economic  petdoi  inance  goveiaied  bv  supposedh 
superior  economic  and  organi/at ional  principles 
.Mcmming  from  its  ideologv,  and  llnaliv,  altei  the 
failure  of  the  lust  two  methods,  through  resorting 
to  the  c  lassic  means  of  im})eria!  ten  itorial  expan¬ 
sion— overwhelming  militarv  power.  In  the  pioc- 
ess,  accos'cling  to  strategic  analyst  Kdward 
Luttwak,  Soxiel  grand  strategv  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  f  rom  ojie  ol  piotecting  die  base  of  ideo¬ 
logical  and  economic  supvemaev  to  that  of 
achieving  militarv  supremacy  in  and  ol  itself. 
Kconomic  and  ideological  considei  ations  have 
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thus  l)CHUi  to  ihc  lok^s  ol  j)ro\idiui4 

iuUM national  jusiilu  ation  and  i  c^souk  i*s  !(n  llu' 
militatN  nuulhncd' 

Fin  thci  inoiv.  i1h‘  dMianht  ivsnliin^  Itom  ilu' 
lailini;  Soviti  svstcin  and  |)opulai  r\pc(  tuitions  lor 
inc  reased  liv  ing  standards  l(‘ads  to  a  gi  ini  impera¬ 
tive  lor  Soviet  U^ackas:  inicanallv,  tiua  must  lesort 
to  repression  and  mililari/alion  ol  soc  ietv  ,  w  hile 
c*\lernaliv.  thev  tnust  inagnilv  thixaiis  to  national 
secinitv  in  order  to  inslilv  llu‘  huge  j)ercc’ntage  ot 
national  resources  devoted  to  continucal  huilding 
ot  the  nation's  inilitarv  power.  1  he  resulting 
itn])aet  on  Soviet  ioreign  polic  v  rc’ittlort  i‘s  the 
lendeiuv  toward  im[)erial  expansion  and  the  necal 
for  ever-widening  c  ireles  ol  conlio!  and  influeiuc' 
in  order  t(»  |)i<)(hKe  national  secairiiv  J'  Applical  to 
Northeast  Asia,  tiiis  would  seem  to  implv  con¬ 
tinued  Soviet  attempts  to  impose'  lu'gemonv  ovoi 
countries  in  the  region  vvlierc'  possible,  and  vvluac' 
not  |)()ssible.  to  encircle  and  sej)<uatc*  them,  pre¬ 
venting  the  lonnation  of  anti-Sov  iet  coalitions  ctml 
laving  the  f oiindations  lor  (uture  hegemonv  and 
expansion. 

Mikliail  ( iorl)ac  hev 's  asc  endanc  v  to  pow  ca  in 
tlie  Soviet  I’nion  lias,  at  least  on  the  surlace, 
throwii  a  new  iaclor  into  the  sell-pet  petuating 
logic  o I  Sov  iet  impel  ialism.  Recognizing  the  altjc  c  i 
lailure  of  the  economic  svstem,  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  cvnicism  among  Soviet  c  itizens  reg<irding  the 
efficacy  of  communist  ideologv,  and  the  rampant 
careerism  and  corruption  among  partv  leadeis 
and  officials  that  results  from  such  c  vnicism, 
(lorbachev  appears  to  have*  coiuludcHl  that  ladical 
cfianges  are  lucessarv  m  ordca  to  stc'cr  the'  coun- 
trv  from  the  path  of  piec  ipitous  dec  line.  Ignoi  ing 
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his  prcdcc  t‘ssi)rs’  piMu  hiinr  tor  drc  hn  up^  ihv 
S()\icl  s\stcm  lnlK‘]cnll\  supi  rior  to  al!  ollu  rs  in 
the  face  of  the  |)asi  two  decacie>  oxfi  wtu'lmini; 
exicteiue  to  tlu*  coniiarv.  (ior!)ac  lu‘\  Ikin  lorlh- 
rii;hll\  told  l)olh  tne  leadership  and  \\\c  peoplt‘  ol 
the  drasiit  letonns  lu*  sees  as  t*ssc*iiiial.  In  ondin- 
ini>  his  ])!()posi‘d  reforms  to  tlu*  part\  U'adcaship 
iti  (he  So\iet  Far  F<tsl  cil\  of  Khai)aro\sk. 
(lorhac  he\  sialc'd. 

The  curremt  rcstriu  turiniL;  caiihratc‘s  not  onK  du* 
cHonoinv  hut  all  odu*i  laccMs  of  pul)lic  xxi.il 

reflations,  iluf  political  s\Mc*in,  die  spiritual  and  ide¬ 
ological  and  tlu*  slvle  atid  tlie  itiethods  ol  tlu*  work  of 
the  pari\  and  all  oin  cadifs.  Rest rm  t urin^  '  is  a 
ca|)a(ious  word.  1  would  e(|ualc‘  tlu*  word  'rc*sO  uc' 
turin^"  with  llie  word  “rc*voluiion/‘^ ' 

in  addition  to  this  pvowvan^  ol  inuoital 
reform,  (iorhac  hev  Itas  pro])osed  a  general  lessen¬ 
ing  of  inteiaiat  ional  tension  with  So\ic‘t  <td\ers- 
aries,  inc  luding  some  pat  t  ic  iihtrU  striking 
initialixes  relexanl  to  Noilheast  Asian  nations. 
Deehuang  the  So\iel  Tnion  an  ‘Asian  and  Facific 
count]  (fOi  l)a(  hev  made  signific  ant  o\c‘i  tures  to 
both  Beijittg  and  dOkvo  during  his  Jul\  Id(Sh 
speech  in  another  Fill  Fast  citv.  the  port  of 
\d«ufivoslokd‘’  Responding  in  p^u  l  to  two  of  the 
diree  conditions  Beijing  had  set  loi  irnprovemetii 
of  Sino-Soviei  relations,  he  annouiuc‘d  tlu^  wido 
diav\al  of  six  Soviet  regiments  Irom  .Afghanistan 
and  indicated  Soviet  intent  to  withdraw  it  “consid- 
erahle  numl)er"  of  the  23, Odd  So\iet  iroo|)s 
(inaendv  stationed  in  Mongolia.  Bcajing's  tliird 
condition,  conspic  uoush  ahsent  Irom  (ioi  hac  hew's 
“(onc  essions"  to  (Ihina,  wais  c  essation  of  So\  iet 
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support  lor  X'ioiuani  aiul  its  wai  loi  (ontrol  of 
Katupiii  lu‘a. 

Tor  ilu*  |ai)aiK*sf.  he  hiiiicd  at  the  possihiliix 
oi  a  sunuiiii  ineeiiii^  in  1  ok\o  hrtuftai  lutusclf 
and  i1h‘  JapiUK'se*  pt  inic  minisua  ,  and  hv  (hui^lrd 
die  prospta  t  of  sionil  u  ant  eioiioniu  oijporlunities 
dirou^h  “esiai)lislnip4  joint  laUia  pi  ises  in  die*  <idj<i- 
cent  and  ^eojur.iphic alh  c  lose  rc^j’ionsol  the*  i  ssK/' 
a  not-so>\ eiled  lelereiue  to  the  Soviet  I  nion  s 
ion”-held  dc'sirt*  to  obtain  japanesc*  assistance’  in 
(U*\c*lopin^  its  Far  Fast  regions,  particniailv  Sibe¬ 
ria,  And  for  the  region  as  a  whole  ,  (iorbac  hev 
pt  o})osed  tin  Asian-P.u  ii  ic  sec  iii  itx  e oid  e  i  e  nc  e*, 
‘  along  the  lines  of  the  Helsinki  c(>tdeic*iue*.**  with 
Hiioshiina  as  the*  \enne*,  “to  eieate  an  all- 
e’tnbracing  svsiein  of  inlet  national  seeinit',." 

hi  ganging  tiu'  jxnenttial  <  ()nse*qne*n(  e*s  ol 
(iorbae  hen's  |)rogiatn  on  the  Soviet  thte  a*  .n 
Norlhe*ast  Asi«n  two  salic’in  c|ne*slions  iu*ed  to  fie* 
answe*ie‘(h  Mist,  wilt  the*  te  lornis  snecc'ed?  And 
second,  what  is  ilu*  nllitnale*  intc’ul  of  the  teloinis 
legaiding  Soviet  ledations  with  tiu'  outside*  woiMr 
Peahaps  ihe*\  ate*  desigiu’d  to  i*tdi(a!lv  altei  the’ 
mantier  in  which  the’  Soviet  I  tiion  deals  with 
otlu’i  n<nions,  to  iiu  hide’  the*  sc  <irtng  bac  k  ol  Sov  ic'l 
global  andiitions.  Pet  ha])s  (Torbac  lu’v  nu*t  e*lv 
ho})e*s  to  bnv  time  and  te‘jnve*!taU‘  the*  Sovic*l  eaott- 
omv  .  makitig  possible*  the*  c  le’ation  and  imnshall- 
ing  of  additiotuil  tc*soni(C‘s  to  snppoit  the’ 
histot  ical  goal  of  wot  Id  dotninaiion.  ( )i  the*  Sovie*ls 
might  watn  to  e\[)tmd  theit  capabiliiv  to  rom])c*!c‘ 
with  the*  West  in  the*  political  atid  c’conomic 
splu’i  es,  not  just  as  a  militarv  powe‘t . 

W'hatc'vei'  the*  put  pose*,  manv  know  lc‘dgc*<ible’ 
obse*!  ve*rs  are*  sk<*ptic  a!  of  ( iot  bac  hev  s  abilitv  to 
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j>usii  -and  ptaliaps  inotc^  iin])oMaiul\ ,  ol 

t  !ir  S<)\  if!  s  \  St  tan's  abilit  \  to  absoi  b  —  t  lu* 
(ioibaibov  icloiins.  Ot  tlircv  possibk*  t\|)t*s  ol 
la*  1  Ol  ut  in  t  lu'  So\  ita  1  n ion  —  pol ic  \  la* I orni 
ihrou!L;li  llu‘  rcalisn  ibntion  ol  i osonrt a  s,  rolorin  ol 
i1k‘  (ka  isioiiinakini;  pro<i‘ss  iluoni;h  rc‘(n  m<nu/a- 
tion  ol  adininisi I  at i\ nniis,  <ind  ladonn  oi  ilu* 
t)asit  |)olili<  al-C(  <)no!ni(  sinu  tnros  liiroiii^h  innda- 
iiK  nial  roorifiuation  ol  prioi  iiics  and  inajoi  shills 
in  tlu‘  [)o\\a‘r  of  rxisnn^  insiimiions~~  (>nl\  ilu* 
ihiiaf  tail  irtdv  \)v  tailed  ra<litiil.  I’asi  So\ ici 
leaders  have  io(aised  on  die  Inst  luo  methods  ol 
relortn,  u  Im<  h  do  inM  i  e(|iiire  a  liindainental  <iik‘s> 
tionini>  ol  the  \ial)ililv  ol  the  basic  economic  and 
politic  al  s\stemsJ~ 

Despite  (»oi  ba(  he\*s  proc  lamation  ol  "l  adic  ar’ 
reloiin  iind  ''laaohuion,*'  as  well  as  insliinlion  ol 
some  ol  its  lealtnc's  in  So\ic‘t  hiu,  tluac*  is  as  \el  lit¬ 
tle'  sii;n  that  he'  .md  his  lollowe't  s  ha\e  cone  hided 
tlial  ilu*  |)resent  s\stem  has  rundanumtaliv  laik'd. 
Instc'ad.  thev  advocate'  polica  and  <idminislrati\i' 
palliatives,  such  as  siioni^er  k'adersiiip.  mcatc'i 
WO!  ker  (k'dic  alion  and  compcneiu  e,  and  c  am- 
pai^ns  against  alcoholism  and  lor  more  opc'inu'ss 
and  honesiv  in  Soviet  socieiv.  d  bus  lar,  with 
minoi  exceptions,  the*  distinction  betwewn 
(lOibac  hev  and  j>asl  retornu'is  is  not  advocae  v  ol 
radical  c  hanges  (sue  h  as  those*  undertakem 

In  the  ('hinc'se  kxidc  iship  at  the  outset  ol  tlu'ir 
mock'rni/ation  drive',  panic  tdarlv  the*  introduction 
ol  market  loi  c  es  into  die  ai^ric  ultui  til  svsteniK  but 
nu'ielv  du'  nunibc'i  ol  reforms  he  proposes  and 
the  Irecjiic'ncv  and  lot  c  c‘l  nlness  vvith  vvhicli  lu' 
<idvocaies  tlierm 
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I  lu*  lustoMi  al  iaU‘  TjI  u  tiMlUs  ol 

I  his  l\  |H*  lannol  in*  tau  oui  a^in;^  la  {•m  \hu  lu  \ .  In 
the*  jx^slSlalin  pi’imil.  poIxN  aiut  «>i  uain/alional 
it'lorins  h»i\c‘  nol  pMKlnti-il  inajui  ^  liaii^i‘>  lo  llu^ 
sNsican:  lallua,  lhr\  ha\t*  ^^caii  ralK  ladrd  uiili 
tinu*,  ;4r.iduall\  luaoMuni;  a!)s<)ilK‘d  into  (oi  o\<a- 
wludincd  \)\)  existing  sinututis.  a>  unit  ihr 
KInusluhcv  it*lonns  ol  dx't'aih  A  powia- 

tul  inaloi;\  lliat  ot  drinks  administtai'd  to  a  ImuK 
that  Inis  dt*vcloj)tai  a  loK  t  am  r  onK  nta*^si\t.' 
doses  will  j)!odnce‘  a  itsuli.  and  ilu  n  onl\  u  in- 
pntai’ih  unlil  tin*  l>od\  aei  ustoins  itse  lf  to  the* 
hi^lu‘1  lf\e'ls.'"‘  (-i\t'n  tlu‘  inlhieaxe'  of  this  pou-nt 
svsteanie  .  and  pea  haps  t  uh  u!  ai,  nolt  tl 

So\  iea-Asian  se  hi>lar  Donald  S.  /a;4<n  ia  snoue-sls 
thtil  the:  most  hk(*l\  oimonu*  is  that  the*  lehotans 
will  luatluM  sue  ( e‘e‘d  not  lath  hut  that  the  So\  tea 
svstean  will  eonliinu*  it*  innddle'  on  Mu*re'  t)i  less  m 
its  pie^seait  loiin.  ''  !1  this  seenaiio  holds  tnu'.  the* 
Sovieas  will  have*  no  ehoiee;  hnt  to  teanain  a  one*- 
dinuatsional  siipeipowea,  with  nhiitaiv  tni^hl  its 
onlv  e  laini  to  ‘\‘(|nalil%  *  with  die*  I  niicd  Slate  s.  I  o 
(onliniK’  deainmdinj^  the*  leajiiisile'  sae  itliees  (lom 
the*  So\  iea  pe'ople* — coniinmal  poor  li\in;L;  stand- 

ctrds  and  lac  k  ot  peasonal  Ireaaloins . tin  esse  niialh 

lioslile*  vie'w  ot  the*  outside*  vsotld  (oup!e‘d  with  «m 
e*xpansif>nist.  Iu‘ije‘inf)ni(  vie  w  t*l  So\iea  ’se*(uiil\ 
must  e ontiinu*. 

\A*\e*i  tlude'ss.  ncitlua  the*  nations  <*1  the*  \\’e*si 
nor  those*  ot  Noialu*ast  Asia  edu  altord  to  loialh 
diseount  the*  possihilitv  that  (•orl>a(he*v  will  so,i,e‘ 
(lav  su<ee*(al  in  foieitu^  tiaiK  t*idi<a!  and  lunda- 
tncnia!  le  toians  to  (he*  So\ii*l  sestem.  IVa  haps  altea 
lui  tlu’t  e  oiisolidation  and  inf  usion  ol  his  powe*i 
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throughout  the  hurc*uuiat\,  a  still  irlativt  U 
voung  (iorhai  lu’v  ruiglu  be  able  to  l)nug  tibt)ui 
such  changes.  But  even  it)  lookSiig  at  this  pos- 
sibililN ,  one  must  remain  pi  tulenilx  wai  N  ovtu 
long-term  So\iei  intentions.  Ihetc  are  strong 
indications  that  (iorbaihev's  inteina!  rctotins  and 
new  Asian  initiatives  are  tactical  e\|)e(lienis 
designed  to  strengilien  Sov  iet  <  .t pabihties  lor 
achieving  the  long-term  strategic  goals  ot  regional 
hegemonv  in  Asia  and  oveidll  global  dominatiott. 

In  his  report  lo  the  27th  Paitv  (.ongiess  in 
Febi  uat  V  11>S(),  (rorbtic  hev  disc  ussed  strategic  con- 
tinuitv  tind  tactical  tle\ibiliiv: 

('.ontiunitv  in  toicagn  pelicv  h.i>  iioiliing  in  <oiiminn 
will)  tiu'  simple  lepeiition  <>l  iltc*  past,  <■^pc•cia*^  a^ 
iar  as  hf  m  (  mnulntnl  jnnhJr^ns  Uir  (nn 

( t’l  nr(/, . , .  W  ()af  is  reaprheaf  is  nt  dt  fi 

j)> nii!j)lt’^  (uul  coupled  with  fad/tul  jlr\ilnhi\A'' 

(emphasis  addeal) 

Ifom  sttUemenis  such  as  ihc‘sc\  it  would  appeat 
tac  tic  al  lU'xibilitv  in  solv  ing  sue  h  “ac  c  tnnulaUai 
piobicuns"  as  the  caonomv  tind  rc*gional  anti- 
Soviet  (eeling  in  Nortiteast  Asia  is  jtistilied  as  a 
means  lor  lit  inlv  pursuing  and  “dedending'*  huig- 
held  st!atc‘gie  ‘d)tinciples  and  positions'' — the  eter- 
n<d  <|uc‘st  tor  sec  tu  itv  ilnougli  glol)al  domination. 

In  the  woicls  ol  Ucau  v  Kissinget ,  “  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  ...  reform  is  not  to  sput  demoiracv  ot 
treedom:  it  is  to  encom  agc'  ef  f  ic  ic*iu  v  ^ind  indus¬ 
trial  })rog)  ess,  henc  e  to  make'  the  Sov  icu  rnion 
moia*  powerful.""^  Fven  tltc*  mm  it  ballv  hoocal 
campaign  (or  or  opcamess,  can  he  viewed 

in  this  light:  (rothac  hc^v  itiav  simpiv  1h‘  using  it  as  a 
political  tool  to  expose  and  isedate  those  who 
might  ohstrnc  i  his  telorms.-- 
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I-'uiiIkm  butsiciinu  lliis  itu-oiv  oj  uhiinjU' 
Soviet  aims  is  { ioi  l)arlK‘N  s  UKunpiilaf  inti  ol  ilie 
national  si‘cn!ilv  4i()|)a)  at  ns.  ()ne  must  he  laietnl 
ulum  asiiihini;  the  hui  t‘aui  i  tiiK  pmer  aNl  mat  ion 
and  inc‘{)liR‘ss  ot  (lie  So\iei  s\suan  as  a  wlioli*  to 
tlu‘  lorei^n  polic  \  process,  in  w  hah  instnniions 
ate  smaller,  minh  more  teiurali/ed,  and  moii' 
amenal>le  to  the  (onltol  ot  a  sIiohl;  leaden,  (ioi- 
hae  iiev  has  fK‘en  panic  ttia!  \  Mud'sstul  m  filimi* 
ke\  national  securil\  positiems  uith  his  associate's 
and  in  ininsterrini;  signi  t  ic  ant  polic  \  tn.ikinj^ 
powei'  to  the  itistii iilions  that  hc‘  dircnih  coniiots. 
The  appointment  ol  inlhuMtlial  limn  e-s  sm  h  .is 
tormcn  amhassador  to  W  .ishiiti^ton  .\naiol\ 
Dohi  v  nin  to  ke\  ]}osilions  \\  ilhin  tlu'  (  anila  al  ( iom- 
miltee  Sec  ietarial  has  e‘l  Id  ii\c'l\  tt  ansiertfd  the 
eetuer  ot  yjraviw  ot  Soviet  national  sc-c  tiril\  lor- 
mniation  Iroin  tlie  Foren^n  Ministr\  to  diiec  t  con¬ 
trol  under  (ioihaihev.  In  common  amon^  all 
(iorltachex 's  new  appointees  at  the  hij^her  nalion.il 
secuiit\  echelons  is  their  caiiecn  proi^t tssion 
throu^li  the  orthodox  part\  and  u;o\ et  iinu  tit 
ot'gani/<ilions  and  their  loni^standini;  .issociation 
with  past  SovicM  lortngn  |)oli(\  ^oals.-'*  Since  these 
i^oais  ha\e  f)een  remarkahh  consisietit  over  time, 
it  is  unlikeK  tfiat  the  Soviets  will  radicallv  de  part 
from  them  in  the  f orcrsee<il)lc'  tuttircn  thoui^h 
experiments  with  mw  and  creative  nuxins  of 
reac  hin^  them  mav  he  midei  takcm. 

Perhaps  ic  c  ent  So\  icM  emj)hasis  on  'dc  leii- 
sive  '  str.ttc‘n\  ttta\  !)e  suc  h  an  attcnnpt  to  more* 
cieativelv  ()ursue  longsiandini^  political  and  mili- 
lar\  finals.  In  Apiil  FJS7  (fothache  v  ^mnomued  a 
iK'w  basis  lor  So\  ic't  dtdense  c'xpendil  in  es  c  alled 
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'*rc;is()iial)lc  suffkicau  v.  "  iiuplvin^  duii  ihr 
Sovici  (ltdcusc  spciuiiiu^  would  my  loni^x  i  \}v  *pai- 
ilv"  wilh  opposing  lorc  cs  !>ui  onU  a  IrM^l  ol  inn  vs 
suKk  ient  [n  lopcl  (uusidu  rtvssion .  ‘ *  I  Iun 
ihouK*  has  siiu  u  hvvw  cn  hood  1)\  uumerous  So\  k*i 
oltkials,  l)()ih  civilian  and  uiililaiA.  Siiatc^^ic  aUiU 
Ivsls  and  Soviet  spec  ialists  have  lat^iti^c'd  in  inuili 
specidation  as  to  the  icmI  mcMuiip^  ol  this  ne\\ 
Soviet  emphasis.  Is  it  iiil  smokc^  *md  inirrot  s,  oi  is 
ihete  leal  suhsianct*  behind  iir 

I  sino  the  concept  ol  honu'land  dedemsc'  lo 
jusiilv  their  niihtarv  «utions  is  not  new  to  Soviet 
leaden  s;  [)ast  Sov  iet  ac  tions  in  the’  bar  hast 
undoubledlv  do  possess  a  de*lensive‘  coinponc‘nl. 
Fear  ol  the  (  Jiine^e  ‘'vedlow  iiordes  *  has  lon;^ 
niolivalc‘d  Russian  he‘h«ivioi  !k\u  die  horden  witli 
(lliina,  and  dte^  laii^e  numfiea  of  (ilunese*  (loojis 
deploved  on  the  othet  side‘  is  at  least  partiallv 
resj)onsil)le  lot  the  massive  Soviet  buildup.  More* 
recentlv.  the  Soviets  leai  the  ^towiiii*  (ddnese* 
relationship  wilh  the  I  nitecl  Stales  and  the  Wash- 
in^ton-Beijinjj;-  l  okvo  lriani»!e  tliat  sc'C’ks  to  con¬ 
tain  the  Soviets.  Militarv  lojccs  deploved  iniliallv 
against  the  (diinese  thus  have  taken  on  a  new 
multi-[)iu  pose  role  in  the  region. 

Soviet  claims  of  delenisive  orieniatioiK 
however,  must  be  viewed  in  light  ol  the  Soviets' 
actual  militarv  doctrine  and  piactice  as  excuijdi- 
lled  in  military  writings  and  ojH'ralional  exerc  ises. 
‘‘Defense'*  has  alwavs  meant  more  than  simpiv 
slopping  an  enemv  at  the  border.  Destruction  ol 
enemv  forces  through  oilensive  opeiadons  earlv 
in  a  coidlic  t  has  long  f)een  the  halliihit  k  of  Sov  iet 
militarv  doc  trine,  and  militai  v  “sul  I  ic  ienc  v  '  has 
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\c‘I  to  be  (Ifliiicd  |)i  i’(  iseh  '  Hec  aiise  ol  ibis  .itiilii- 
guitv.  (Ictermining  ulieie  oileiise  ends  .ind 
deteiise  l)egiiis  l)ei<)iiies  a  guessing  game  at  l)est. 

('•iven  the  natine  ol  tlie  Soxiei  s\steni,  or  an\ 
large  bnreaiuralie  entit\  lor  dial  maiua.  one  is 
drawn  to  the  eonelnsion  that  pnlilu  c“\|)iession  of 
tiiis  theme,  as  with  main  othei  ol  (ioi b.iehe\  s  ini- 
lialixes.  is  likelv  indit  ative  oi  intensive  behind-the- 
seenes  Imreaiu  ratit  manein  ering  ovei  l  esoune 
alloeation.  I'hongli  (lorliaehex  ma\  have  tigiit- 
ened  his  control  ovei  the  lormulation  ot  overall 
roreign  poliev  goals,  struggles  to  control  scarce 
ic'soui  ces  .ire  eei  tain  to  be  a  continuing  Ic-ature  ol 
the  system.  One  Soviet  specialist  suggests  that  the 
strongest  pro|)onents  of  the  new  "delensive  '  con¬ 
cepts  are  civilian  analysts  at  Isev  institutes  in 
Moscow;  the  military,  on  the  othei  hand,  con¬ 
tinues  to  favoi  the  old  conc  ept  of  ‘pat  itv , "  whic  h 
more  eltectivelv  justiries  the  militaiv  s  claim  on 
resources.  In  July  IdS.a,  shortlv  aftei  assuming 
leadership,  (iorbachev  met  with  top  militarv 
leaders  in  .Minsk  and  reportediv  warned  them  not 
to  exj)ect  large  inc teases  in  the  defense  budget.-'’ 
F.ven  so,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  com  hide  that 
serious  div  isions  exist  between  c  iv  ilian  and  militai  v 
leaders  or  that  one  side  or  the  othei  currently 
holds  the  upper  hand. 

Soviet  military  leaders  surely  must  lecogni/e 
die  need  to  rejuvenate  the  national  economy  if  the 
counttv  is  to  maintain  its  superpower  status  and 
generate  additional  resources  lor  the  militarv. 
.Short-term  diilereiices  over  resource  allocation, 
therefore,  are  overshadowed  by  common  long¬ 
term  goals.  What  is  impoilani  to  keep  in  mind  is 
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the  distinc  tion  between  pul)li(lv  slated  national 
strategy,  with  its  supporting  nhlii.u  v  doc  trine,  and 
tlie  actual  stiategc  and  tactics  a  nation  inighi 
em|>lo\  when  it  goes  to  wai  ,  liistoiN  is  replete  with 
exaniples  ol  nations  using  “delensixe"  measures  to 
Justifc  intimidation  and  aggiession,  I'ntil  the 
newly  stated  "doelrine'  shows  up  in  So\iei  opet.t- 
tional  concepts  and  |)tc)curement  policies — some- 
tiling  that  may  not  be  lulh  appatent  lot  \eais  ot 
eyeti  decades — ])rucietit  obset\eis  should  ccmtitine 
to  be  wat y  of  long-term  Soyiet  inietitions. 

Regardless  ol  the  suicess  oi  lailure  of  (lot- 
baches's  refotiiis,  the  Soyiels  will  ttiost  likely 
retnaiti  a  tlireat,  both  globally  and  tegiottalU.  1  he 
Far  Fast  miliiat  y  buildup  will  almost  c  ei  tainb  coti- 
tinue.  though  its  pace  tnay  yary  accoiciing  to  ittter- 
nal  econotnic  cotulilions  atid  the  sophistication 
with  which  the  .Soyiels  are  able  to  tnanipulate  the 
othei  yariables  in  the  correlation  of  fences  ecjua- 
tion.  Western  embassies  in  Moscow  estimate  that 
oyerall  Soyiet  defetise  spending  will  temaitt  at  IS- 
20  percetit  of  (.\i>  through  1000,-'  and  the  Fat 
F.ast  cc'ill  certainly  continue  to  get  its  shaie.  Mote- 
over,  thougli  the  ittfluence  of  l lie  Sov  iet  miliiat  v 
atid  defense  establishment  appears  to  have 
lessened  somewhat  undet  (iorliachev  ,  it  will  be 
important  tor  him  to  sec  ut  e  the  allegiaitce  of  these 
itistitulions  as  he  pursues  reforms.  As  suggestc'cl 
earlier,  military  leadets  and  defetise  itidustrialists 
appaienllv  utidersland  the  necessitv  of  improvittg 
the  industrial  base  tlirough  economic  reforms,-'^ 
and  will  utidoubtedlv  expect  theii  suppott  to  be 
re])aid  with  increased  lesources  sliould  positive 
results  acci  lie.  1  he  proposals  for  Northeast  Asia 
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outlined  in  (iot  h.u  he\ 's  \' lad i vostok  speei  ii, 
iio\vt‘\ci  .  still  indi(  alf  a  <  hanginj^  en\ iromneni  in 
which  (’.hina,  |a|)<in.  and  iIk'  Iuo  Koicms  tntisi 
vic'w  theif  sc'cinitv  occ'i  both  the-  shon  and  loin; 
tcMin.  Mow,  tluMi.  do  each  ol  these'  (ouniries  see¬ 
the  ( iinent  and  luiute  thieat.  and  how  will  ihc-c 
1  es|)<»nd? 

Chim-.sf  Warim-ss 

iO  understand  the  Chinese  pet  spec  I i\ e  on  the 
Soviet  threat,  one*  must  hc*gin  with  the  basic  ic'ii- 
sons  behind  the  .Sino-Soviet  split  in  the  late  IbaOs. 
Although  person<ilit\  chishes  bc'lween  Chinese  iind 
Soviet  leaders  (Mao  and  Khrushchev)  and  idc-o- 
logical  dilleiences  placed  prominent  roles,  a 
strong  historicril  and  cultural  enmitc  betwe-en  the 
Cihinese  and  Russian  [teoples  existed  at  an  ecen 
more  basic  lecel.  During  the  relalicelv  shoit  hon- 
evmoon  undet  the  guise  (»(  international  commu¬ 
nist  solidaritv,  mutual  suspicion  and  a  general  lack 
ol' admiiation — dating  on  the  Sov  iet  side  bac  k  to 
tlie  Mongol  eoneptest  ol  southein  Russia  in  the 
13th  centurv  and  on  the  Chinese  side  to  later 
Tsarist  imperial  enc  ro;ic  limenls  iit  Manc  huria. 
Mongolia,  and  Turkestan — were  tempoiarilv 
masked.-'  Revived  again  alter  the  death  of  Stalin 
in  1953.  such  feelings  soon  led  to  international 
competition  and  border  conflic  t. 

In  D){')3  China  accused  the  Soviets  of  pet- 
petuating  unecjual  treaties  fotced  upon  the  Chi¬ 
nese  during  the  weak  rule  of  the  last  imperial 
dynasty.  'The.se  accusations  eventualK  precipitated 
the  Soviet  trooj)  buildup  in  Mongolia  and  on  the 
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Siiu)-S<)\ ift  coninioii  boidfi  in  tlu'  nii({- lUiiOs.  In 
19()b  llic  Soviets  invaded  ( ./ec  hoslovakia  and 
deilatcai  the  Bie/hnev  dottiine,  tleaiiv  iinpiviny, 
that  tliev  had  llie  t  ight  to  etiiplov  militai  v  loiee  to 
discipline  anv  tomiminist  state  not  lollowing 
Moscow's  dic  tates.  Sino-Soviet  Itoidei  c  lashes 
began  shoitlv  theiealtei  in  eat  1\  1 '.Mid  and 
extended  thi'ough  most  ol  the  veaf,  with  (dtina 
cletcM minc’d  to  show  the  Soviets  that  it  vconlcl  not 
be  another  C/echoslovakia. The  set  ioiisness  oi 
these  ccndlicts  and  the  deep  divisions  l)etvveen  the 
two  sides  were  evidenced  bv  their  lesoit  to 
brinkmanship  din  ing  tlie  ct  isis.  both  apfiatentlv 
willing  to  escalate  to  lull-scale  war.  1  he  .Soviets 
even  intimated  that  thev  were  prepared  to  use 
nncleai  weapons  it  necessarv . 

I  he  immediate  ciisis  was  eventnallv  detused, 
lint  its  consecjtiences  remtiin  signilicant  lot  North¬ 
east  .\-sia  iind  the  world.  .\s  (Ihina  sought  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  strategic  thretit  on  its  nottherti 
border,  it  resj)otided  to  the  Nixon  administiation 
initiatives  that  led  ev  entnallv  to  Sino-.Ainet  ic  an 
rappt ochemenl  and  the  giowing  strategic,  diplo¬ 
matic.  and  economic  relationship  between  (diina 
and  the  L'nited  States.  Furthermoie.  with  the  L  s 
withdrawal  Irom  \  ieinain  and  .siibsec|uent  fall  ol 
the  Saigon  governmetit.  the  border  conflict  vvas 
subsumed  under  the  broader  context  of  what  the 
(Chinese  v  iewed  as  Soviet  attempts  to  encircle’  atid 
impose  hegemony  on  C'diina  through  its  support 
of  V  ietnam,  its  stationing  of  naval  and  air  forces  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay.  its  invasion  of  .Afghanistan  in 
1979.  and  its  close  relations  with  India.  In  the 
tnid-1970.s.  China  stopped  referring  to  the  two 
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siij)<.T|)()uors  as  c()i-(|u.il  lliifals  to  (lliiiia  and 
world  jK'arr.  and  hcg.m  tot  ik'  So\  ii'i  "sot  ial-iinpc 
rialisin"  and  alU'inpis  to  snpplant  ilu-  I  niifd 
St. lies  as  "ovoi  lord  in  Asia  .is  i1k‘  tar  nioi  t-  sta  ions 
dangvr  to  (iiiina  and  the  ret* ion.  I  luis.  aftni  llu- 
So\it‘ts  hci^an  scn  iouslv  to  indit.tk'  tlu-ii  dcsirt-  to 
iinpiovf  Sino-So\  ifi  relations  in  C  hin.i 

t*\  tnitn.illv  spot  died  in  !d<S2  the  tim  e  ohstat  les 
mentioned  earlier  whose  remo\al  would  lie  the 
iluid  pro  ((no  tor  "norm.ili/ed  "  relations.  ’  ’ 

Detente  between  (diina  .md  the  Soviet  I  tiion 
h.ts  made  some  jtrooiess  in  the  intervening  seats 
as  I)oth  sides  seek,  rednted  tensions  that  will  allow 
them  to  ( out  enti  <ite  on  internal  l  elorm  and 
development.  I  he  level  ot  invet  tive  and  propa¬ 
ganda  direetetl  against  tlie  othei  has  tonsider.ibiy 
subsided  on  both  sides.  Hade  between  the  two 
nations  has  modestlv  inereased,  and  eultural  ties 
suth  as  student  and  seholar  exchanges  have 
exjtanded.  '  (lorltat he\  s  X  ladivosiok  speec  h  and 
the  appointment  ot  an  experieiued,  lespeded 
diplomat  as  aml)assadoi  in  Beijing  (as  opposed  to 
tlie  Brezhnev  practice  ot  sending  paitv  veterans 
with  little  inlet national  experience,  usiialiv  on 
their  way  to  retirement,  to  tit!  the  position)  lias 
turther  improved  tlie  atmosphere  surrounding 
attempts  at  lull  i approchemenl.  '  For  (ihina,  at 
least  one  result  ot  these  tiends  in  the  short  inn 
apjiears  to  be  a  more  sanguine  view  ot  immediate 
Soviet  intentions  and  a  general  downplaving  ot 
the  threat  of  an  ac  tual  Soviet  attac  k  against 
(ihina. 

Faking  the  long  view,  howevei ,  generallv 
presents  a  less  optimistic  picture.  In  1‘>8S.  betore 
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Cio!  l)ac'lR‘v's  ascension  in  the  Soviet  I  iiion,  Don¬ 
ald  S.  /agoi  ia  c  harac  tei  i/c'c!  Sino-So\  iel  detente  as 
!>eing  priinaiilv  tactical  lot  both  sides.  Factors 
such  as  long-standing  cultural  animosilN  .  historic.il 
ske])licis!n  reg.iicling  the  other  side's  tine  inten¬ 
tions.  and  intractable  geopolitical  ])robletns  (such 
as  Moscow's  ■■two-lront  "  position,  the  \ ninc-t .ibilitv 
of  Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Far  Fast  in  genet  . il.  the 
nnresolvc’d  ten  itorial  claims  ot  both  sides.  Clhina's 
glowing  relationships  with  the'  I’niled  Stales  and 
japan,  and  the  .So\iet  I  ition's  rel.nive  politic  . il  iso¬ 
lation  in  Northeast  .V.sia)  militate  against  a  lapid 
and  rnndatnental  change  in  Sino-Soviet  rela¬ 
tions.’' 

Despite  {iorbachev's  V  ladivostok  speech  and 
his  recognition  of  growing  wot  Id  interdepc’iid- 
ence — that  the  seenritv  interests  of  all  tuitions 
must  he  t.iken  into  account  to  produce  genuine 
sc*c  iiritv— /.tgoria's  assessment  l  emains  essenlialh 
accural'’,  (h)rbaches's  "peace  ollensive"  and 
"smile  cliplomacv."  tliough  <i  nun  kc-d  c  hange  liom 
the  methods  of  past  Soviet  le.iclers,  appeal  to  have 
done  little  to  eradicate  (Chinese  suspicions  and 
Tears  about  Soviet  motives  in  .\sia. 

In  viewing  the  long-term  .So\iet  threat,  then. 
C.liitia  knows  that  it  mav  now  be  facing  a  much 
more  dangerous  acUersarv.  one  that  is  inc  reas- 
inglv  flexible  and  imaginative  in  using  other  com¬ 
ponents  of  national  ])ower  such  as  diplomacy  and 
economic  incentives  to  supplement  its  growing 
militarv  power  as  it  strives  to  redress  the  unfavor¬ 
able  “correlation  of  forces"  in  Nojihc'asi  Asia,  ('.hi- 
nese  belief  that  the  new  Soviet  look  in  .\sia  is 
essenlialh  tac  tical  in  natme  is  also  expressed  in 
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the  view  ainoiijn  some  ('.hiiiese  iUKiIvsts  tlKit  (ior- 
i)a(  hev  is  resoriinij;  to  wcw  iiuahotls  htnaust*  the 
Sov  iet  I  nioii  is  si  l  ategic  <tllv  o\ im  eMeiided 
throughout  the  world  with  an  i  u  s  u  iii<  ie  ii  ( 
eeonomie  and  industrial  hast^  to  maintain  its  posi¬ 
tion. This  wouUi  a])))eiir  to  he  |)arii(  uhulv  tiaic* 
in  the  Soviet  Far  Fast,  wluue  the  indusiria! 
inf  rastrui  tine  and  transj)onation  svstem  lag  far 
heliind  those  in  ilu‘  western  Soviet  rnioii,  making 
logisiie  sup[)oit  of  Fai'  K<ist  loners  in  a  prolongi'd 
major  eonlliet  extremelv  prol>lemalie. Fhrough 
his  iH‘W-lnok  toreig!i  polii  v  and  intei  iial  txonomii 
and  poliiitat  lefortns.  (ioihaehev  liopi‘s  to  hold 
the  (  urrent  line  wlule  generating  tlie  rt^souri  es 
neeess<irv  to  resume  tlu^  long-term  lompelilion 
will)  the  Soviet  rnion  s  major  adversaries.  1  he 
geiieial  e\pe(  i<uion  is  that  Soviet  mililai  v  strength 
in  the  region  will  continue  to  grow  well  into  the 
future,  witli  j)artieular  emphasis  on  theater 
nuclear  forces,  air  and  naval  loices,  and  the 
!e[)la(ement  and  upgrading  of  Older  weapons^'* 
Fhus,  though  there  is  some  disagreement 
over  (ioi  haehev  *s  ultimate  goals  lowaid  ('hina,  as 
throughout  the  woildd^  (Ihinas  loiigUcaiii  view  is 
one  of  oveiall  wariness  and  CcUilion.  Fhough  it 
welcomes  the  Soviet  I’nion's  cuncait  strategic 
predicament  and  concomitant  teduclion  in  Sino- 
Soviet  tension,  (Ihina  is  also  using  the  tactictil 
rc‘s|)itc‘  to  rc*ducc‘  rc‘soutces  dcwotccl  (o  its  own 
militat  V  and  c  hatinel  them  instead  into  e  conomic 
mode! oi/ation.  1  he  lad  that  mililarv  moderni/a- 
lion  is  alwavs  listed  in  last  priotitv  among  (China's 
'tom  moderni/allojts  ’  (agric  ultin  e,  iiulustrv,  «md 
science  and  ic^chnologv  arc*  the  first  ihic'e)  is  not 
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ail  iiuiicatioii  ifuil  llic  1  Jiiiifsc  do  not  tliival- 
encd.  Ralhcr,  it  is  a  recognition  >'iat  the  short¬ 
term  tlireal  to  its  sec  iiritN,  liased  on  global  political 
and  miiitarx  trends,  is  small  in  relation  to  the  nc'ed 
for  developing  the  strong  economic  and  indnstri.il 
base  that  will  provide  abundant  lesonrces  to  meet 
the  long-term  threats  to  its  secin  it\. I  sing  Sino- 
Soviet  rapprochement  as  a  tac  tic  al  respite,  (ihina 
hopes  to  develop  the  model  n  aimed  forc  es  and 
defense  industries  necessarv  to  independentlv 
meet  future  slralegic  threats  from  the  Sovic-t 
I'nion  or  anv  other  jiower.  Into  the  2Isi  centurv, 
then,  (diina  will  continue  to  view  the  .Soviets  as  a 
serious,  indeed  the  primarv.  threat  to  its  secinitv. 
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Not  facing  the  tlireat  of  an  o\erland  iinasion  and 
enjoving  a  unic|ue  secinitv  telaiionship  with  the- 
L'nited  States,  japan's  modern  \  iew  of  the  threat 
to  its  securitN  hits  developed  cpiile  dilferently  than 
(iliina's.  For  most  of  the  postwar  era,  japan  h.is 
fell  c|uile  secure  under  tlie  i  s  stiategic  “nuclear 
umbrella"  and  commitment  to  ja|)an's  defense, 
formally  codified  in  the  Mutmil  Securitv  I  reat\  of 
191)0.  jajiiinese  administrations  ha\e  therefore 
been  f  ree  to  put  sue-  the  jiopuhn  policies  of  limited 
defense  prepaiedness  and  restrictive  collective 
security  expressed  in  Jajian  s  "peace  c  onstitution." 

Instituted  undei  the  guidance  and  diiection 
of  (ieneral  .Mac. Arthur  and  his  siafTdining  the 
postwar  occ  ii[)ation,  the  new  constitution  elimi¬ 
nated  the  jiolitical  authoritv  of  tlie  empeior. 
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slrcMi^4tlu‘m‘<l  lUc  k‘<4islali\c  iiisiiliuioii.  «ni<l  (estab¬ 
lished  (aviliaii  conirol  ol  the  nulitaia  and  mi. nan- 
tees  of  lium.ni  l  ii^his.''  l  lu*  sobticjtua  “peact^ 
(oiisiilinion”  derives  pi  imai  ih  ironi  arli(  k  nine: 

(  li.iptta  [  \\<>.  Rcnuiu  i<ti:  Ml  ol  \\  .n 
Auick’  -1.  Aspiring  siiuiaeb  to  an  intcinai  i<Hial 
pt‘aie  haNtal  on  justice  and  oidia  tlu*  lapaiiCNc  j>t‘o- 
pit*  t()!C‘ver  ifUoiMnt'  uai  as  a  soNt  iei'^n  lii^lit  ol  the 
n.nion  and  tin*  dn't*at  ol  b)ict'  as  a  nicans  oj  s(*nliina 
init'rnaiional  disputes. 

In  oidt‘r  to  attomplish  the  .liin  ol  (he  pieiediuL; 
patai;iaph,  land,  sea,  and  air  ioi((‘s.  as  we  ll  as  oiliei 
war  potential,  will  n(*\er  he  inaintaint*d.  1  lie  rij^tit  ol 
helli;4ereiuA  o(  the  State  \\ill  not  he  i  (  (ej^ui/ed. ' ' 

1  lie  lollv  seiiiiinenls  t*\pressed  in  ai  ti<  k*  nine, 
though  inten(U*d  hv  hoili  tin;  Jap^tnest*  and  i  s 
ocaatpadon  cnH}H>rin(*s  n>  Jn*  lakejj  ((idle  liti‘i  allN . 
soon  (ollided  with  iIk*  hard  interniidoiud  realities 
ol  the  told  war  tra.  llte  I  iiilt‘d  St.iit‘s  soon 
l)e(ame  in\<d\ed  under  the  l  iunian  Dotirint*  in 
(ontaiiung  (oininunist  expansion  and  snl)\t‘rsion 
ihionghoni  ih<*  world.  The  onlhr(‘ak  ol  the 
Kore.tn  War  in  |nne  idol)  hjonghi  ilu‘  new  rt*alii\ 
and  tin*  exKMil  ol  glowing  (  s  g!ol)al  (oininitnu'iUs 
diiec  iK  to  Japan  s  doorstep.  K\t‘n  l)eloie  the 
Noi  th  Koia  an  attac  k.  (»enet  al  M.u  Artlnii  .  in  his 
\t‘w  ^'t^^!'s  nu‘ssage  to  the  Jap.niest^  pt‘ople  in 
|ann<n  v  ol  the  satne  \ea!\  itad  einphasi/ed  that 
artitle  nitie  liad  not  taken  Iroin  |ap.in  (iu*  inlier- 
eiil  tight  ol  s(‘|{-deltMise.  lacing  the  touiKhuion  lor 
the  modern  Japan  Sell  ntdense  l  ore  es.  Beginning 
as  a  "National  Polit  e  Rt‘st*i\c‘"  (  harged  with  main¬ 
taining  internal  order  and  stahiliiv.  the  St*!!- 
Deltoise  Foitss  ha\<'  tcohed  into  sepiiiate 
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groimcl,  mariiiinc,  and  air  iniliiarN  scm  vit  cs  (  k*ai  l\ 
intended  t^'>  deteiul  the  (ounirv  troin  outside  niili- 
tar\  ag<4iessiond  ’ 

The  aeli\ities  oi  the  three  Sell-Dtdeiise 
Fot  t  es,  ho\vev(M\  ha\e  been  severeh  |)ros(  ril)ed 
under  the  pressines  ol  both  doinestii  |>ubli(  o|)in- 
ion  and  the  fears  of  (a])an's  neighbors.  As  a  result, 
goxetiHuent  defense  |)oii(  \  has  e\ol\ed  niorc‘ 
sloulv  than  tin*  intei  national  en\ irontiUMit  sur- 
rounciitig  (a[)an.  1  he  si/e  of  the  Self-Dtdtujse 
Koices  has  becai  strictly  limited,  and  the  iv pes  and 
inodernitv  of  their  ecjuipmenl  ha\e  beem  con¬ 
strained  l)oth  !)v  severe  budget  lestrictioiis  and 
inlet  preiaiiotis  as  to  their  *‘ol  tensi\e"  potential. 
Moreover,  though  its  iuierprcMatiou  of  the  “right 
ol  belligca  enc  \  “  has  been  moclifkal  to  !egiiimi/e 
the*  inurhnun)  an)t>unl  oj  arinc^d  strengtli  for  nec- 
tssaiN  sell  defense,  the  government  continues  to 
view  article  ninc‘  ^is  a  restriction  on  eollective 
securitv  arrangements  with  otlua  naticats,  author- 
i/ing  collca  tive  rtnliiarv  ac  tion  with  other  nations 
onlv  when  used  for  the  pui  jxrse  of  clefending  Jap¬ 
anese  ten  iio!  V , 

I  hc*  sensitivitv  ol  the  collca  tiv^  'a  uriiv  issue 
was  clearly  disj)la\ed  during  revision  ol  the  I  s- 
japan  scauritv  iiettiv  in  ld()0,  even  tiiough  the 
re  v  isions  geuerallv  dec  t  eased  i  s  inf  luenc  e  in 
japan  and  rec|uited  no  commitment  to  militarilv 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  L’nited  Slates  outside  of 
ja|)int.  Divisions  ovei  whether  the  countiv  should 
continue  to  ally  itsc^li  with  the  Tnitcal  State's,  secai 
bv  manv  as  an  abrog*ttion  of  tlte  intent  ol  at  tic  le 
nines  led  to  larg^‘  scale  student  riots  that  foicecl 
Prc'siden!  l.isenhcmei  to  caticel  liis  ])l<ms  to  he'  the* 
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liisi  |)(v>i\sai  I  s  president  m  mmI  japan.  ^  As  tlu‘ 
(lisis  passed  and  acct  piaine  ol  tiie  i  s  |a})an 
se(tnit\  lelalHMiship  tuianu^  nnne*  uidt  spit'ad. 
houexei,  the*  japant  se  iiiiu  nt  and  pnhlu 

have  «4eiua  alU  ua  n^ni/eat  ilie  man*  a<l\aniiii;e-:  a 
secnrilv  ninl)r<'lla.  esseniialK  ;  ;o\id(d  i  ua-  ot 
(hiii^ea  that  l<*sseiis  (he  anuMini  o(  ns  <iun 
ie*s(Mnces  that  it  must  spen<l  oti  deUaise.  (’iuise- 
(puniih,  tile  japanesi*  Inne  Udt  small  sense  <d 
iiri^eiK  \  m  rt‘s<>l\  im;  the*  amhij^inties  and  tli'lic  i(*ie 
ties  inheitMil  in  postv\ar  deleiise  polaii's  and  in 
tashinnini;  a  <ietense  estahltslmienl  in  Kinsonaiue 
with  liu‘  (  handed  i ondiliuiis  (d  ilu*  modea  ii  woi  Id. 

In  leeeni  \i*ais.  liouevei,  this  san<;nire'  unn 
look  has  tindei  t^one  a  pi  onoum  ed.  il  iiu  u  iiu  nial. 
shili.  W  liik'  its  !)e<4inninL’s  ai<’  ddli<  nil  to  })inp<Mni 
the  Niiitl  piohaiiK  h<M^an  in  the  eari\ 
n>7tK  uiili  i!h-  l  s  u  iilnh  a\\vi!  t!<mi  \  ieinaiii  ami 
Its  ( OIK  omit*int  nnplitaiion  that  i1k‘  liiiKal  Snues 
uas  uii  lon^et  oiiini|)oien!  in  its  al)ihi\  to  honoi 
lardhnn;  j^lohal  ( ommilnienis.  \!oii’o\ei  .  in  the 
iind-lhTOs,  the  So\iei  lar  1  ast  niiliiaiN  hnildnp 
l)e^an  to  take  on  a  mm  It  hi<Mdei  oi  ieniatiom 
sh  i  t !  iin;  its  1  o<  us  from  m  ml  1  ot  ( t  s  alonu  t  !u* 
.Sino-So\iei  hoidta  to  an.  iKi\al.  am!  ihuUmi  mis- 
sill*  de*plo\  meni  s  laptihU*  of  tin  tatenitn^  all  o| 
Not  ihe.isi  Asia. 

louard  tile  end  ol  the  dta  adi*.  [lartic  tilarh 
imporlain  e\e  n!s  i;ave  liiitlu*!  impetus  to  iln‘ 
(h«np4in<4  |apam*se‘  pel  <  i  j)tions.  In  IdTS  and 
IdT^.h  the  Smo-japaiu'se  p<M(  (*  lu\U\  was  si^mal 
and  (diina  foimalh  ahioi^aUal  the  Pdoi)  Sino- 
So\ii‘l  neatv  ot  fiii;ndNhi[)  and  alliamt*  which 
ideniilieal  |,ipan  as  a  lonunon  eauain.  (duua  now 
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iH)t  <uilv  tMuiorscHl  the  I  S“j;i|)<tn  Mintuil  S<*i  ui  ii\ 
I  t  catv,  hut  *ils<)  iiKuie  public  pi onoiiiu  c  inenls 
stroni»!v  ad voc  at injL*  *t  t  iipid  japaiu  sc  iniliiaiA 
l>uil<lup  to  op|)c)se  Sovii‘!  “he!L»t‘iuuiHsiu/'  During 
this  same  period,  the  So\iels  hei^.m  deploNiip^ 
forces  to  Kuuashii,  Ktorolu  (or  hmup),  tind 
Shikolaii  islands  in  the  disputed  Noitluun  lei- 
l  itot  kvs  of  f  Hokkaido.  1  he  jtipaiuvse  c  hum  al! 
tlnee.  and  lhe\  take  Sovii‘l  occupation  .is  a  ptU  - 
lienlailv  serious  aftroni  and  threat.  IdnalK,  ilu‘ 
So\iet  invasion  of  Afi^hanistan  in  late  Pd7*d(Karlv 
brought  into  loc  us  the  w  iliingness  oi  ilu*  Sov  icMs  to 
use  inilitarv  toiee  to  ac  hieve  iheit  cauls  despite  the 
sensibilities  and  sec  ttiitv  concei  us  o(  its  nc:igli- 
f)ors.^''  In  HKSO,  the  j.ipanese  govennnent  tor  tlu^ 
thst  time  explicitlv  identified  tin*  Sovie  t  I  nion  as 
a  major  threat  to  its  seeuritv. 

i  he  Soviets  have  done*  little*  to  alleviate 
Japan's  toiuerns  in  the  19S0s.  l  lu*  buildup  on  the 
Northern  I  erritories  has  continued,  with  the*  com- 
[)jned  strength  of  troops  deploved  iheie  the  c‘C|uiv- 
aient  of  a  division  ecjuipped  with  the  standard 
tanks,  arnioi  ed  personnel  c  ai  riers.  arlillca  v,  and 
anti-ait  C  l  at  I  missiles.  .Vdditionallv,  siu  h  potent 
\ve«ipons  as  long-iangc  IdOinm  cannons  ancf  vti- 
2}  attack  helic ojUers,  not  usiialiv  associated  with  a 
standard  Soviet  division,  arc*  in  evidcau  e.  I  o  sup¬ 
plement  these  gtound  lorces  in  the  Northern  l  ei- 
ritories,  the  Soviets  have  dej)loved  about  h)  Ntic.- 
2!^s  on  Kiorolu,  well  within  range  ol  kev  targets 
on  Hoi  kaido  and  northern  Honshu. 

Furlhca mot e.  Soviet  aircraif  and  shij)  move¬ 
ments  around  Japan  iiuhide  suc  h  threatening 
as])ec  Is  as  routine  violations  of  Japanese  aii  spac  e 
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a!ul  tcM  )  iU)i  ial  wau  rs.  "  I  Japan  \ii  Srli- 
Dclcnsi*  lauiu  Iu‘s  ahnui  90U  <jinrall  \h‘\ 

vcar  U)  inuatcpt  and  na(  k  aositi  aiiMali  piohinij; 
|a[)a!U‘st‘  (k‘tcnsc*.s. l  iiUilK  ,  ictcm  Soviet  sea 
vwM  isvs  ncai  ihn  Japanc  st*  an  Inpt  hn^o  ha\c- 
iKHOino  nunkodlN  more*  ollnnsi\c‘  in  nalnia*,  with 
carrier  task  (nice,  ann)hil)ious  asN*mlt,  Mi[)inarmr, 
and  land-based  strategic  airci,ili  nperafions  c  Umi  l\ 
intended  to  iiuiinidale  b\  sinudating  in\<isinn  <>{ 
japanese  lei  rilurv  and  disi  uption  ot  c  ritic  al  Jap¬ 
anese  sea  lanes."-  Most  experts  would  assess  c  ur¬ 
rent  Soviet  c  apabilit  y  to  inon  ni  a  1  nll-sc  ale 
invasion  ot  Japan  as  inaiyrinal.  1  be  message*  suc  h 
tnaneiuers  can  v  conc  erning  Itilurr  c  tcpabilitic*s  and 
intentions,  liowever,  cannot  be  comlorting  tu  Jap¬ 
anese  who  ihougtniulh  analv/e  delense  issuers, 
(irowing  Soviet  nuclear  c a[)abili(k*s  have  also 
plaved  a  signiluant  role  in  Japan's  re-evaluation  ol 
its  delense  polic  ies.  Stratc-gic  nuc  lear  par  itv 
belwc-en  llie  L  idled  Slates  and  the  Soviet  I  inon 
has  brought  into  <(UC‘siion  !)oth  the  utililv  and 
credibililv  of  the  i  s  nuclear  umbrella,  Kven  more 
threatening,  in  l)oth  the  miliiarv  and  political 
sense,  have  been  Soviet  nuclear  missile  dc  plov- 
nients  in  Asia,  As  with  Soviet  nuclear  weaj^ons 
ta])al)le  ol  stiiking  the*  non-iuule<n  nations  ol 
Kurope,  the  intention  is  undoubtedlv  to  tostei  a 
sense  of  helplessness  and  dele^itism  that  the 
Soviets  hope  will  eventuallv  lead  to  a  sj)Iil  in  the 
I  s-Japan  alliance  and  possiblv  to  'l  inlandi/ation  ' 
ot  Ja})an.  ‘ 

1  he  changing  perce|)tions  l)touglil  about  bv 
these  aggressive  Soviet  polic  ies  have  tesultc*d  in  a 
gradual  awakening  of  defense  consciousness  in 

in 
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the  )apanese  Ixxlv  politic  since  the  inicl'!97()s.  Ir) 
H)7(k  partially  as  a  response  to  public  fears  over 
possil)le  unconsi) ained  growth  of  j.ipan's  niiliiarv 
(apabililies  and  partially  as  an  attempt  to  relate 
growth  aiul  moderni/ation  of  the  Sell-l)eU  itst‘ 
Tones  to  the  actual  security  iouditions  surround¬ 
ing  }a})ain  the  government  lot  intibited  the 
National  Defense  Ihogram  Outline  as  a  blueprint 
tor  strengthening  and  modca  ni/ing  tlu‘  Japan 
Self-Defense  Forces  in  the  fuiun:.  Fhough  it  spet- 
itied  no  lime  period  for  com])Ieuon  and  set  onb 
modest  goals  (to  gi\  Japatt  the  militar\  capabilit\ 
to  repel  “limited,  small  st  ale  aggression  "),  it  none¬ 
theless  represented  the  beginnings  of  a  serious 
attempt  to  define  Japanese  set  uritv  prol>leins  and 
de\tdop  appropriate  loice  levels  to  deal  with 
llietm' *  Despite  clKingirrg  ptd))i<  pen  t  plions.  anti- 
military  sentiment  \vas  still  a  major  fattor  in 
japan's  defenst*  polic\.  As  it  to  undet'^coie  this 
|)oint,  the  National  Defense  Ihogiam  Outline, 
itsell  inspit  ed  partly  1)\  anti-mililai  \  sentiment, 
was  followed  later  the  sanu*  vc*ai  bv  the  go\ein- 
iiKan's  poli(  y  det  ision  undt'i  Prime  Minister  Miki 
to  litnit  fmure  dtdense  expenditures  to  ont‘  pca- 
(  i'llt  of  <  .\1\  " 

Defense  tonsi  iousm  ^s  in  japan  (ontinuod  lo 
glow,  howena  .  Rtx ogni/ittg  japan  (tnild  not  \ucc\ 
the  I  aj)idiv  gr(>wing  So\  iei  threat  b\  itself,  ilu*  jap- 
aiicse  go\('rnmein  took  a  majoi  sU‘p  lorw.nd  in 
lb7S,  c^siabiishing  tlu*  '( »ni(U‘hiu>  lot  Dcdeii'Ni' 
( ^ooptaai  ion'  \\ith  ilu'  Inited  SiaU's.  I  hi'' 
(loiumeiil  «illo\\(al  lor  dinxl  (oniait  bc‘l\sa‘en  I  s 
and  |ap*inesi-  miliiaiA  sei\i<(’s  in  (ondmting 
'si  udK‘S  ...  for  I  lu‘  pu  rp(  )se  of  s  moot  It  I  \  i  a  living 
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out  joint  (Ictcnsc  phnining  tor  ihc  (lrio!)sc  ot 
Siu  h  direc  t  planning*  <iclivitics  bcMweiai 
I  S  and  Japanese  lorces  liad  hitherto  been  pro- 
hi()iied  because  ot  the  ^(>\ej  liinent's  teitrs  (hat  the 
pul)lic  would  interpret  theun  *is  a  \  iolati(jn  ot  llu‘ 
collective  seeui  itv  lestric  lions  inluMc*nl  in  <n  lic  le 
nine  ot  the  constitution,  t  he  ^rowinJ4  Soviet 
threat  allowed  the  i4o\ei  iiinenl  to  stt  cMc  h  its  inter¬ 
pretation  ot  this  pro\isiott  to  allow  joint  action 
witfi  oiher  i^aiiuns  <is  ioni^  as  it  was  solelv  tor  the 
detense  ot  Japan. 

Nevertheless,  conlitiuinm  sc'nsitivitv  ot  the 
issue  is  e\|)ressed  titrough  the  preamble  to  the 
guideliiu's,  which  states  that  tlie  results  ol  the 
studies  conducted  place  no  obligations  on  either 
govei  nment,'^*  I)es])ite  this  caveat,  an  im])ortant 
concrete  and  practicaf  result  of  such  studies  has 
l)een  a  growth  in  the  si/e  and  sco|)e  ol  coml)inc‘d 
I  S-|a|)anese  inilitarv  exeic  ises.  sue  h  as  the  Oc  to¬ 
ber  i9<S()  Keen  Kdge  tield  exetcise  in  Hokkaido 
invoKing  ground,  air,  and  maritime  torces  trom 
both  coil n t lies — the  largest  combinc'd  field 
exerc  ise  e\er  held  in  japan. Adverse  Japanese 
public  opinion  would  ha\  e  made  sue  h  an  exerc  ise 
politicalK  unthinkaf)le  onK  a  leu  \ears  ago. 

Since  the  promulgation  ot  the  guideline's, 
japan  has  taken  several  othei  actions  designed  to 
increase  its  sectiritv  in  the  lace  ol  the  Soviet 
threat.  In  19(S1,  Prime  Minister  Su/uki  foiinulatc'd 
the  notion  oi  Ja|)an  tissuming  gt  eater  resj)on- 
sibiliu  tor  j)iote(  ting  its  sext  lanc*s  out  to  1.000 
nautic  al  milc's.  to  inc  hide  the  sea  lanes  extcaiding 
souili  and  exist  ol  I  ()k\o  toward  1  ai^^an  and 
(iuam,  as  wc'll  as  an  area  ol  marilinu'  operations 
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“(overing  soveial  luiiulrfd  naiKnal  miles  in  the 
sun oululing  walcTs  "  of  japan.’"  l  liough  the 
(let.tils  ot  hou  imu  h  resj)oiisi[)ilil s  japan  will 
assume  in  these  aieas  and  how  it  will  opet *itionallv 
g(»  about  aeeomplishing  siu  h  a  (ormidahle  task 
remain  nebulous,  sm  h  .i  t  a[)al>ilit\  h.is  obv  ious 
legional  imjtlit atiotts.  1  o  ateommodate  such  new 
loiuepts,  the  govei  luneiit  has  broadened  its  intei  - 
pielation  o(  what  is  allowed  under  the  guise  ot 
sell-delensi'.  (ileailv.  lor  example,  the  tight  of 
self-defense  is  now  not  neeess.trilv  tonfined  to 
jap.mese  teri  itoi  ial  land,  sea,  and  ait  spaie,  and 
intei  pretations  of  what  tonstitutes  an  ■of  fensive  ' 
weajjons  svstem  have  t  h.mged  to  allow  weapons  of 
gi  eater  t  eat  h  and  t  apabilitv. 

Itt  other  actions  that  ditc'ctlv  icspond  to  new 
strategic  lealities.  tlie  japan  Defense  .Ageitc  v  has 
develo[)ed  plans  for  reoigani/ing  the  japan 
(bound  .Self-Defense  Forces  to  better  meet  the 
threat  of  a  Soviet  invasioti  of  Hokkaido,  japan's 
most  \  ulnet.ible  ate  a  clue  to  its  proximitv  to  the 
.Soviet  I'nion  and  its  position  astiide  the  strategic 
I  sugaru  and  l  a  I’etouse  Straits,  f  he  plans 
include  shifting  foices  from  the  southetii  Ja[)- 
anese  islands  to  Hokkaido  and  ecpiippittg  them 
with  new  “surface  to  ship"  missiles  and  anti-tank 
helicopters  to  defeat  the  euemv  "at  the  water's 
edge."''" 

1  he  Defense  Agene  v  has  also  nlanned 
reforms  that  will  expand  the  leserves  and 
strengthen  the  capabilitv  of  the  three  Self-Defense 
Forces  to  conduct  joint  operations,"'  another  area 
of  postwar  public  sensitivitv,  deriving  from  the 
fear  that  'collusion"  among  the  militarv  services 
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could  again  lc\i(l  Japan  down  a  iniiilaristic  conisc. 
And  finallv.  die  gocermnent  has  (nll\  adopted  die 
Delense  Ageiu  v's  id(S(i-d(>  ‘Mid-iei  ni  l)erense 
I’lan,  a  (ive-vear  defense  s[)ending  program  tfial 
d  funded  yearly  as  scheduled  will  coiiiplelc'  the 
goals  oi  the  National  Defense  f’rogiani  Outline. 
Perhaps  e\en  more  significant  symbolic all\.  the 
goyc'rnment  adopted  the  plan  reali/ing  that  it 
would  exc'iilnalh  lead  to  exceeding  the  one  per- 
(C'lit  (d  t.Ni’  n’siriction  on  the  veath  dedense 
budget,  sc  i  ap|)ing  the  goeei  iinient's  ten-year-old 
polic  y.  I  his  in  l.u  t  occ  nried  in  the  second  cearh 
budget  of  the  plan,  with  approced  spending 
reacliing  l.tHM  percent  of  t.M' in  1*.)87.'’-  .\lso.  to 
|)lace  japan's  defense  expenditnic’s  in  proper  pet - 
spec  ti\e.  the  si/e  of  the  Japanese  econonn  makes 
a  defense  htidget  on  die  older  of  f  percent  of  (.\P 
the  eighth  largest  in  the  world  in  absolute  terms.'’' 

Despite  these  steps  and  the  growing  public 
awareness  of  the  need  for  a  stionger  defense, 
japan's  forces  pale  in  compaiison  with  Soviet  con¬ 
ventional  and  nucleai  powei  in  NoitheasI  Asia. 
1  he  internation  -1  environment  on  which  Jajian 
piedicated  the  I97()  National  Defense  Progratn 
Outline  has  drastically  changed  with  the  massive 
Soviet  buildup  of  the  last  decade.  Aet  japan  will 
not  physicallv  complete  the  goals  of  this  jilan  until 
the  early  1990s.  How  then,  does  japan  view  the 
new  Soviet  Asian  ])olicies  as  outlined  bv 
(iorbachev  at  Vladivostok.- 

As  with  the  (Ihinese.  much  skepticism  exists 
among  the  japane.se  leadetshiji  and  [tublic  logard- 
ing  Sc)viet  intentions.  (Gorbachev's  admonitions 
that  the  Soviets  and  Ja|>anese  should  coopeiate 
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■'{ree  from  the  problems  ol  the  past  '  are  iiitei- 
preted  as  the  statttiatd  Soviet  position  on  tlie 
Northern  l  erritories  territorial  dispute.  (Com¬ 
pletely  ignoring  |a|)anese  el.iims.  Soviet  oliiiials 
assert  that  no  sin  h  disputes  exist  between  japan 
and  the  Soviet  I'nion. 

The  propos.il  lor  a  Helsinki-type  (onlerence 
foi  the  I’aeitle  is  greeted  with  ecjiial  snsjrieion.  Jap¬ 
anese  ottieials  believe  the  real  goal  ol  this  proposal 
is  to  tree/e  enrrent  iniei  tialional  bordei  s,  legit- 
imizing  Soviet  territoi  ial  gains.  Moreo\ei .  Soviet 
lormnlations  ot  this  cajiuept,  beginning  with 
Bre/htiev  s  original  Asian  eolleetive  set  nritv  pro¬ 
posal  in  19()9,  tall  lot  the  tlismanlling  of  mililai  v 
alliantes  anti  iemt)val  ot  tbreign  militarv  installa¬ 
tions  atid  ft)rce.s,  a(tit)ns  that  wtinltl  Itjite  [a|)an  to 
abantlt)!)  the  ct)re  t)f  its  tdieign  politv — the 
security  treaty  with  the  I  nitetl  States — anti  leave 
the  (t)nntiy  tt)tally  vulnerable  tt)  vSoviet  tlomina- 
tit)n.*’'  St)me  Japanese  analvsts  have  tiatetl  the 
origins  t)l  such  metht)tls  to  legitimize  lerritoi  ial 
at  t|nisilit)n  and  neutralize  coiniti  ies  f)n  its  l)t)rtlers 
back  tt)  the  time  t)f  l.enin,  emphasizing  the  ctnisis- 
teiu  v  anti  lt)ngevitv  t)l  St)viet  tli|>lt)mat  v  anti  tt)r- 
eign  pt)licy.'‘’ 

Virtually  ail  the  Japanese  mass  t  ii  culatit)n 
tlaily  newspapers — some  t)l  which  are  mat  ketllv 
pat  ilist  t)n  tlelense  issues — etlitt)t  ializetl  .strt)nglv 
against  (it)rbachevs  prt)pt)sals  (or  .Asiati  setiiritv, 
emphasizing  that  the  St)viets  hisloritallv  sav  one 
thing  while  tlt)ing  another.'''’  Japanese  pnblit  wari¬ 
ness  is  perhaps  further  reflecletl  in  annual  opiu- 
it)n  polls  contluctetl  by  major  newspa])ers  that  rate 
the  pet)ples  of  t)ther  nations  on  ht)w  well  they  are 
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likc‘<l:  tiu*  Soviets  always  end  u[)  lU'ar  the  boiioin 
of  the  list,  nsiiallv  jnsl  a!)o\e  !lu‘  Koiaans. 

Ihospeets  lor  i!n|)i<>\ed  hihiieral  economic 
and  political  relations,  thoip^h  showing  some* 
rec  ent  posili\e  si;j;ns,  ha\e  to  in*  c  liai  ac  U*ri/ed  as 
dim  until  such  rund«nnental  issues  as  the  \onh- 
et  n  l  et  riio!  levs  dispute  are  soK  ed — an  unlikeK 
piospect  i>iven  the  hisioric*il  iiu i'ansii;c'nc e  cd  the* 
Soviets  on  territorial  issue's  and  the  c*(|Ui»!!'  slronj^ 
Japanese  leeling  ic'i;ai(ling  the  inoial  rightness  oi 
its  claims  and  the  national  honor  .tl  stake*.  Kduaicl 
Shevai  (Inad/e's  visit  to  Japan  in  c*arl\  IdStk  prior 
to  (iorbac  he\  \s  \  la{li\ostok  speen  h,  was  the'  lit  si 
bv  a  Soviet  loteign  mitiisiei  since  IdTtk  (Gorbachev 
linther  raised  hope's  at  \dadivostok  that  he  would 
be  the  tirsi  supreme*  So\iei  leader  to  visit  japan 
since*  the  end  of  World  Wat  II  (lour  postwar  |a|)~ 
anese  prime  ministet  s  have  visiic'd  Moscow '  But 
when  inviie*d  by  Ihime  Minister  Nakasone*  to  \isil 
Japan  in  eatlv  11)87,  the  So\ic‘ts  suddenl\  niised 
the  precondition  that  the  two  governments  sign 
agrecMuemts  on  long-ieiin  ecotiomic  coopeiation 
and  bilateral  Iriendshij).  Jaj)an  views  suc  h  agree* 
ments  as  conliavening  its  standing  policy  that  a 
lorntal  World  Wat  il  peace  ire.itN  (notte  lias  vet 
l)een  signed  belwe*en  the  two  nations)  encompass¬ 
ing  the  settlement  ot  the  Northern  l  ei  t  itories 
issue  in  Japan  s  lavor  is  a  pi  ec ondit  ion  ior 
improving  relali()ns.‘‘'^ 

(iorbachev's  solicitation  of  Japanese  economic 
assistance  in  developing  Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Fat 
Fast  appears  only  slightly  less  pi oblemat ic  . 
I  Itough  the  vSoviets  have  asked  Japan  to  make 
proposals  on  Jaj)anese  investment  in  joint  ventuie 
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projfc  is  ill  SilHM  ia,  tlicv  have  (Icvelojii'd  no  piot  i  - 
(lurcs  and  re^idations  hn  ac  liiallv  iinpk‘nu  niin!> 
the  proposals.  Kin  ihei more,  die  genei  al  we.iknc'ss 
ol  the  Soviet  etonoiiiv,  |)ai  tit  tilar\  the  lai  i>t‘  dio]) 
in  loreii^n  ext  hantfe  earnings,  l  aises  tpiestions  as 
to  tile  aliilitv  ol  the  Soviet  I'ltion  to  make  sni  h 
investments  ptoliiahle  lot  Jajianese  Imsiness.''' 

l  ouai  tl  the  end  ol  the  t  entniA  then.  Japan, 
like  (diina.  will  eontinue  to  view  the  Soviet  I  nion 
as  its  prime  adversarx  and  an  evei  growini* 
seeuritv  threat,  despite  some  thawing  in  the  ovei- 
all  relationship.  I  he  Japanese  govei  iimeiil  and 
public  will  eontinue  to  resolve  the  ambiguities  and 
luieei  tainties  that  t  iirrently  plague  the  eountt  x  s 
seeuritv  polie’es.  gradually  ineteasing  defense 
efforts,  though  at  a  paee  eonsttained  by  internal 
eeoiumiie  and  politieal  iaetots  as  well  as  the  eon- 
eenis  of  other  friendly  .Xsian-Paeif  it  nations. 

I  HK  Soinn  KORF.W  ViKW 

ruining  now  to  the  third  nation  in  the  Northeast 
Asia  triangle,  tletermining  how  South  Ktnea  views 
the  Soviet  threat  beeomes  even  more  etmiplex. 
retjuiring  an  examination  tif  the  overall  situatitm 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Beeause  the  interests  tif 
four  major  powers — (iliina,  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  Stales — tonverge  here  in  a 
relatively  small  land  area,  (Chinese  anaivsts  have 
(lit  htitomously  t  liarat  teri/ed  this  situation  as 
unkjue  in  the  world,  with  "tompi essetl  lelalions" 
that  essentiailv  leinain  “stable  in  an  unstable  posi¬ 
tion”— stable  because  none  of  the  lour  major 
poweis  wants  renewed  tonflitt  on  the  peninsula. 
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unsiablc  Ik-c  .iiisc  oI  iIk'  lu‘a\  il\  militai  i/<.‘(l  (li\  i(l- 
iiig  iiiu'  iKnwt'oii  Noilh  and  South  Koifa  and  ilin 
inloitial  pnlilital  inslahilitx  in  hoili  (ounlric-^/" 

Sis^nil'icanl  changes  in  tin-  ali^^nnu-ni  ol  thn 
lour  major  powtas  with  intorcsis  on  the  piaiinsnla 
have  ladiealh  altered  South  Korean  tlneat  pei - 
ee|)tions.  I'ntil  tlie  eaih  Id.SOs.  tlie  South  looked 
almost  exclusively  at  a  hea\il\  aimed  North 
Korea,  with  whom  it  is  still  teelmkallv  at  war  (onlv 
an  armistice  agreement,  not  <i  peace  treai\.  (on- 
eluding  the  fighting  in  lhaS).  supported  maie- 
ri.dlv  and  rhetoric <illv  hv  both  the  Sovic-t  l  iiion 
and  (ihina.  albeit  to  dirierent  degree's  at  dilfei  ent 
times.  Because  of  its  strong  aspirations  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  North  Koiea  has  hc'en  c harac teri/ed  as 
a  swinging  pendulum  in  its  relations  with  the  two 
communist  giants  on  its  northern  border,  piaving 
the  influence  of  one  off  on  the  othet  to  aM>id 
excessive  dependence  on  or  subservience  to 
either.  In  actuality,  however,  the  North  Korean 
“pendulum"  does  not  Judiciously  follow  the  laws 
of  physics:  the  swings  toward  (ihina  have  been 
more  substantive,  characteri/ed  bv  historic  and 
strategic  logic  as  opposed  to  the  tactical  and  tem¬ 
porary  nature  of  tilts  toward  the  Soviet  I’nion.’' 
This  has  been  true  for  various  reasons,  inc  lucling 
a  greatei  Korean  cultural  affinity  for  the  Chinese, 
giatitude  for  the  (Chinese  “blood  debt"  during  the 
Korean  War,  and  because  (diina,  being  a  much 
weaker  country  than  the  .Soviet  I  tiion.  reprc'- 
sentect  much  less  a  threat  to  North  Koreti. 

For  its  part,  the  .Soviet  I  iiion  has  viewed  Kim 
II  .Sung's  unwillingness  to  accept  Soviet  leadership 
and  |)atrimony,  his  ingratitude  for  .Soviet  mateiial 
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assistance  tim  ing  the  Korean  Wat .  and  his  adven- 
tnrisin  and  risk-taking  in  loieign  relations  as 
heing  inimital  to  Soviet  interests.'-  hi  the  earlt 
I97()s,  the  cnlinination  ol  these  lattors  led 
Moscow  to  cease  translerring  state  ol  the  art  mili- 
tai  v  e(|niptnent  and  tet  hnologv  to  North  Kotea.'' 

With  its  new  program  ol  praginatisin.  inod- 
erni/ation,  and  ex]);tnding  contact  with  the  out¬ 
side  world,  C.hina  has  inodilied  its  police  towatd 
the  Koiean  iVninsnla.  1  his  netv  course  hetanie 
especiallv  noticeable  alter  the  hijac  kingol  a  (  hi- 
nese  tiircralt  to  South  Korea  in  Ma\  1989  and  the 
Rangoon  hoinbing  oi  South  Korean  gocei  iunenl 
olf  icials  in  Octobei .  Since  that  time,  C'.hina  has  dis¬ 
tanced  itself  from  North  Korean  policies  in  manv 
lespects,  while  at  the  same  time  intieasing  its 
economic,  athletic,  and  scientific  contacts  with 
Soutli  Korea.  Reflecting  its  sttong  desiic-  to  main¬ 
tain  stabilit\  in  the  legion  so  that  it  can  pursue  its 
infernal  modeiiti/alion  goals,  (ihina  s  actions 
amount  to  a  de  facto  ivcognition  of  South  Koi  ea's 
legititnacN.  Moreocer,  Deng  Xiaoping  has 
explicitly  stated.  ‘We  do  not  necessarily  agiee  with 
some  policies  made  bv  Noith  Korea."''  which  can 
be  interpreted  without  too  great  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination  as  metming  that  Cihina  would  not  sup¬ 
port  an  attack  by  North  Korea  against  the  South, 
riuis.  llie  historic  and  strategic  logic  undetpin- 
ning  North  Korea's  relationship  with  ('diina  is 
rapidly  changing.  With  a  vacuum  on  the  C.hitiese 
side  of  its  ;trc,  it  appeals  that  the  Noilh  Korean 
pendulum  must  swing  toward  the  .Soviets,  incieas- 
ing  .South  Korean  awareness  of  a  Soviet  threat  to 
its  security. 
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Ik  lort*  o\alualiiij4  the  Soviet  lineal,  houevei , 
South  Korea  niust  look  h<‘von<l  a  (oi  ini(lal)le 
North  Kotean  threat  that  lias  giown  inaikedlv  in 
the  past  (leeatie.  (iroiuul  lro(ips  have  niore  limn 
doubled  to  a  lota!  of  approxiinatelv  730,000,  with 
an  etjuivaleut  doubliiii;  of  major  ground  foixe 
weapons  svsleins  (tanks,  armored  ’personnel  car¬ 
riers,  artillerv  tubes)."'  A|)proxiiiKttelv  100,000  of 
these  troops  are  rangers  or  (onnnandos — peihaps 
the  world's  largest  eominando  force — thai  would 
be  the  vanguard  of  a  Nortli  Korean  attac  k,  inser¬ 
ted  bv  sea  and  air  behind  main  South  Kotean  aitd 
rs  lines  to  perforin  guerrilla  missions  ol  sabotage 
and  disrupt  ion. I  he  Not  th  Korean  Air  Forc  e 
has  increased  its  inveniorv  of  combat  airc  i*tlt  to 
over  S30,  though  most  of  them  are  older  So\  iel 
and  (diinese  Mi(i— 10,  and  MiCr-17  models. 

And  the  North  Korean  Na\  v  now  jxtssesscs  a  \t‘r- 
satile  force  of  Over  300  combat  \essels,  iiu  hiding 
23  sul)marines.'"  JO  produce  such  growtli.  one 
fifth  to  nearly  one  c]uarter  of  total  Nortli  Korean 
economic  output  must  go  to  defense,  estimates  lot 
the  past  five  veais  nmging  from  10  to  21  perce!^ 
of 

As  it  looks  toward  llie  Soviet  rnion.  South 
Korea  in  fac  t  has  recentb  begun  to  see  a  blending 
of  the  So\iet  and  North  Korean  threats.  In  lOS  l 
North  Korea  began  what  apjx'ared  to  lie  a  delinite 
‘‘lilt  '  toward  Moscow  in  its  normallv  ecpiidistant 
relations  lietween  (Oiina  and  the  Soviet  rnion. 
Rather  than  a  tilt,  some  obseaxers  ha\c‘  suggestcal 
that  the  two  countries  wcae  acluallv  “reeling  in 
slac  k  '  c  reated  during  tiu’  1070s  bv  So\  iet  Tear  of 
North  Korean  achentutism  and  Kim  11  Sung's 
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tflultMU  V  to  side  uiili  Maoist  (dtina  iit  the  Sino- 
Soviet  ideolojj;ieal  dispute.  W’hatevei  the  meta- 
phot ,  both  sides  have  since  given  strong  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  npgrafied  lelations  are  mote  tit;  n  a 
teinpoiai\.  tactical  expedient  like  Notth  Korean 
lilts  toward  the  .Soviets  in  the  past.’''  1  he  two 
countries  have  concluded  theii  lirsl  ntilil.irc 
agreeinenis  since  the  late  IShiOs,  including  the 
translei  ol  10— oh  model  n  .Soviet  .Mi(.— 2!^  ait  c  raft 
to  North  Korea'^"  in  exc  hange  lor  ocerflight  rights 
tor  Soviet  surveillance  aiiciatt  and  use  ol  North 
Koiean  port  tacilities  hv  .Soviet  naval  vessels.^* 
I  he  .Soviets  have  also  supplied  Noiih  Kotea  with 
new  1-72  latiks  and  sophisticated  s.\-S  ait  delense 
tnissiles.^- 

In  Jatinaiv  19S()  .Soviet  Foreign  .Minislei 
Shew ardnad/e  visited  Pcongvang — the  tirsi  such 
\isit  ever — and  he  desetihed  Soviet  telations  with 
North  Kot  ea  as  "c  urrentlv  advanc  ing  to  a  tiew  and 
higher  stage."  Fxchatige  visits  ot  ait  septadtons 
and  n.ival  (leels  between  the  two  coiintt  ies.  with  a 
North  Korean  lic  et  making  an  unpi  ec  ecleiited 
pott  call  at  V  ladivostok  itt  cotntttemoration  ol  the 
2r)th  aiitiivei  sai  v  ol  the  Noi  th  Kot  e.in-.So\ iet 
1  rc’at\  (d  Friendship,  (atoperation.  and  Mutual 
■Assistance.  Imthet  etttphasi/e  the  militarv  tiatute 
ol  this  glowing  relationship."^’’ 

South  Kot  eati  feat  s  of  So\  iet-Not  th  Kot  e. in 
collusion  in  tutu  hegitt  to  blend  with  regional 
feat  s  of  overall  Soviet  intentions.  1  he  .Soc  iets  ha\e 
used  their  ocerllight  ptivileges  to  cotuhtet  recon- 
naissatice  missiotis  against  all  tlnee  tiations  of  the 
Northeast  .Asia  tiiangle  as  well  as  t  s  fences  and 
instailalions.  prociding  incteased  seentite  atid 
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j^rt'allv  shovK’nini;  aiul  siiu[)lif  \  uii;  pri’vious 
loinrs/^^  Riunorsol  |>r(‘Nsiu  c'  on  N<Mth 

Koira  lo  .iiccdc*  basing  rigius  loi  So\h*i  louts, 
ibough  as  \  iM  iinsnl)sKtiiliaU*(!,  art‘  |)ai  ti<ulai\ 
unsfllling  lo  South  Koicm,  and  tndffd,  to  (Ihina, 
)a})tm  itnd  the  I  nittal  States  as  welL  An  agitt  ' 
incut  to  usc‘  tht*  j)ori  ol  Nampo  on  ilic  North 
Korcait  \vt‘st  toast,  lor  t'\«nn()lc,  would  ol)\iatt‘  the 
iu‘cd  ol  Soviet  w.t  rsh  I  |)s  t  u  1  I  e  n  1 1  \  based  in 
\dadi\osiok  4oni  other  l  ai  [..tst  ports  to  pass 
ihiough  itie  nai  iow  Koie*t  t  i  sushinia)  Stiaiis 
betwien  japitn  anti  South  Korea  kj  gain  tUtoss  to 
llu'  opr  ii  Pat  ilit  . 

Soviet  inilitaiA  bastes  ui  Nojlh  Koit‘*i  vvoiild 
raditallv  alter  the  entire  siiategit  tA|uation  in 
Northeast  Asia.  1  hev  would  allow  llie  Soviets  not 
onlv  to  plat  t^  int  resist'd  pic  ssurt*  on  the  I  nitetl 
Stales  thiough  its  Soutli  Kore.m  allv.  but  also  to 
oudhtnk  (^hinaN  ke\  industiial  region  ol  Man- 
thuria.  l  lu*  Soviets  tould,  thiough  the  "Korean 
daggei  ))ointed  <ii  tlie  heart  of  Japan/'  bting 
intieased  power  to  bear  in  theii  ettorls  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  Japanese  into  reevaluating  tiu*  utilitv  ol 
iheii  strategic  relationship  with  the  rnited  Slates. 
Siu  h  an  acxomj/isinuent  would  be  a  in.ijor  stej) 
toward  rrealing  <\  ‘  buiier  '  on  the  Soviet  far 
eastern  border  similar  to  that  lornu‘d  hv  the 
l/istern  Kuropean  states  in  the  west.  In  sue  h  a  new 
pro-Soviel  Northeast  Asian  alignment,  Noilh 
Korea  woidd  plav  the  role  ot  an  Kast  (ieiinanv: 
effuient,  loval  and  rnilitarilv  stable,  the  linchpin  of 
Soviet  regional  ])oli(  v,''"’ 

Despite*  the*  regional  ic*ars  engendeied  bv 
such  a  possibilitv,  collusion  between  Nortit  Koiea 
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and  I  he  Soviet  Lnion  on  siu  h  a  sc  ale  would 
recjuire  radical  |)oli(  v  channes  in  hotli  touniri(*s. 
On  the  North  Korean  side,  it  would  r<‘<juirt‘  ahaii- 
donint(  Kitn  II  Sung's  long-sianding  goal  of  an 
independent  and  sell-reliant  Noith  Koie;!.  Koi  the 
Soviets,  eslahlishing  bases  in  Noilh  Korea  would 
(oinpleteK  undet  tnine  ( *01  bai  he\  s  new  diplo- 
inatie  iniiiati\es  in  Asia,  pai  tic  ulai  h  those  with 
(Ihina  and  ja})an.  On  the  sui  face  «n  least.  man\ 
(diinese  analvsts  subsc  ribe  to  this  \  ic‘\\ .  s.inguinc' 
in  the  belief  that  Nculh  Korea  values  iis  irule[)en<b 
ence  above  all  else  and  that  So\  iet  inoti\c‘s  C  cin 
ntainh  be  asc  ribed  to  eounlcning  t  s-japanese- 
South  Korean  niilitaiv  cooperation  in  the  region 
raihei  than  being  anli-dhiiteseA” 

(ii\en  ctorent  uiu erlainties  ahead  in  Ixuh 
North  Korea  and  the  Soviet  I  nion,  howevei ,  this 
■  urn  of  events  should  not  b<‘  discounted  when 
peering  out  to  the  linn  of  the  ceniur\.  l  ot  one 
thing,  there  is  tlie  cjuestion  of  wliether  the  North 
Korean  econotnv  c  an  generate  the  resouices  nec - 
essaiv  to  sustain  its  niilitarx  coin|)etition  with  the 
Soulli.  From  llMa  to  the  mid- FJfibs  North  Korea 
under  Kim  II  Sung  translot  ined  itself  tiom  a  wcmIs 
Japanese  coloiu  to  an  industrial  slate,  sustaining 
an  annual  (A)'  gro\vth  in  excess  of  12  pcacont  and 
pet  ca})ita  incomes  well  abo\e  tltosc*  in  the  South. 
The  siiualioti  then  began  to  tc‘\eise  itself, 
however,  attd  South  Koiean  economic  giowilt 
began  to  catch  up  with  and  then  surpass  falling 
growth  :ates  in  the  ^u)tth:  since*  the*  mid-F.MiOs. 
South  Korea  ha>  a\eraged  a  9  percemt  growth 
tale,  while  that  in  the  North  lc*ll  to  onl\  I.,'')  pe  r- 
ceni  (luring  the  l‘d7<S-S  j  seven-\esn  ])lan.''' 
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A  19H  i  Rand  ( lor  jxn  alio  n  nI  iul\  nsiiti; 
etononuirii  inodt^is  ol  the  two  jiational  economies 
predic  ts  that  tfie  South  s  ccoiioinit  and  tec  hnical 
advantages  will  cause  us  economic  j)rej)ortdcu dne c‘ 
over  ifie  \otih  to  inc tease  maikediv  as  the  e  nd  of 
the  c  entui  \  appio.ic  lies.  Ikised  on  pt  c*di<  ted  a~() 
pereent  per  annum  grouih  (South  Korea's  actual 
growth  rale  in  HlcSt)  was  1  1  ixnceiii)  in  Snuih 
Korea  and  2.r>“S  peicent  in  the  Nortln  llie  studv 
projects  a  South  Korean  economy  move  than  six 
times  lai'ger  than  Noilh  Koieit's  1)\  i1h‘  inid-h^iMIs. 
At  this  stage  \oiih  Korea  would  ha\e  to  iiuicxise 
its  defense  spending  to  M\-12  perccan  of  (.\u  to 
match  the  resources  getieraied  in  liie  South  with 
c  urrent  avei  age  deletise  spending  ol  onl\  ()--7 
percent  of  (Ar."'''  (loiilirming  the*  optimism  ai  tliis 
studv.  I  S  and  South  Koic  an  gene  t  nmcait  oliic  ials 
iind  academics  predict  that  South  Kore<t  will  he 
able  to  independenllv  procide  lor  its  dc  lc'use 
against  the  Nortli  Koie«m  ilncyii  sunu'titne  in  the 
c*arl\  to  mid- 

For  North  Korx*a.  ilu‘  iuiplic  <uions  at  e*  <  lear. 
and  lhic'c‘  couisc's  ol  action  would  seem  ut  exist: 
(1)  I  hc^  North  Koic*«nis  could  mainlaiu  the*  status 
(|Uo.  allowing  the*  South's  dominance*  atid  iidlu- 
cauc*  to  grow  and  giadualK  undercut  tlu‘  U*git- 
iniac  \  of  P\ ongA  aiig\  c  laim  to  he*  ahic*  to  pr  (>\  ide 
the  tnt>sj  hcmcdici.il  lulc*  o\(u  a  united  Koiea. 
(LM  1  he\  could  follow  the  \  icu  nanu'sc’  model, 
inc  ]  c‘<tsiing  depcmdcMue  on  the  Socic't  Tnion  <ind 
ihcac  hx  be  coming  'Nubjea  t  to  am  ejuid  pio  (|tio  the* 
Soxiets  max  c*\tract  (cm  dual  iaigess.  Or  (I))  llu‘x 
could  lollow  the*  ( lb  incase  mode*!  tas  in  (.at  the  ( !bt- 
tu*se  lic^pe  tlu'v  will)  and  open  the  countrx  to  the* 
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outsitie  world.  lIuMcbv  saniliiiiig  the  ikmiIn  toi.il 
toiurol  the  North  Kt)reaii  (iommunisi  l’ari\ 
exeicises  over  the  people.  l)esj)ite  the  dileiiuvia 
that  this  situation  eui  reiith  impost's,  Kim  II  .Sung 
has  not  moved  the  tonntiv  detisivelv  toward 
either  the  .second  oi  third  alternative,  <tnd  in  tad, 
eonllieting  signals  have  emanated  Irom 
I’vongyang. 

Indicating  increased  reliant e  on  the  Soviets 
and  apparent  rejection  ol  a  ( -hinese-st \  le 
economic  liberalization  program,  the  .Soviet  shaie 
oI  North  Koiea’s  total  loreign  trade  is  again 
approaching  the  levt'l  ol  dominante  it  achieved  in 
the  19()ds,  rising  from  22.2  percent  ot  imports 
and  2(>.2  percent  ol  exjiorls  in  1980  to  17.2  per¬ 
cent  anti  37.2  [X'tteni.  ie,s|>edive]v,  it)  ih8.7.''"  On 
the  other  hand,  the  connti  v  has  matle  leient  o\er- 
inres  to  j<ij)an  conteining  incieasetl  trade  .tnd 
joint  business  vetnures.  as  well  as  solit  iting  pio- 
duction  orders  from  other  countiies.'"  (iiven  the 
dearth  of  inlormation  on  internal  ))olilits  in  N'oi  th 
Korea  and  the  piogiess  of  Kim's  aitem|)ls  to 
install  his  son,  Kim  jon.g  II,  as  his  dvnastit  suc¬ 
cessor,  predicting  North  Korea's  future  |)ath  is 
fraught  with  uncertaintv.  Shotild  (iorbat  hev  run 
into  difficulties  in  accomplishing  his  internal 
reforms  and  in  athieving  ptogress  with  the  objei- 
tives  outlined  at  V'ladivostok.  pei  haps  a  mm  h 
stionger  Soviet-Noi  th  Korean  alliaiu  e,  induding 
Soviet  basing  rigius  in  Noith  Korea,  mav  be  seen 
by  both  countries  as  the  onlv  wav  to  pie\ent  unat- 
t  e[)table  i  eti  enc  hmeiit  in  their  long-lei  ni 
objectives, 

no 
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C'.()nsc(|uent!\ .  tlif  Souih  Koitan  view  ni  iIk’ 
threat  to  its  set  urilv,  though  still  largch  lo(iisc(l 
on  the  ronni(lal)le  ari  av  ol  lot  t  es  lac  ing  it  ac  ross 
the  Dentililari/ed  /one,  will  incieasinglv  look 
bevoncl  the  hoii/on  to  the  Soviets.  At  the  satin' 
time,  as  its  econoinv  eontinues  to  gtow  and  its 
interdependence  with  othei  states  in  tlie  tegion 
and  the  world  eontinues  to  increase  towatcl  tlie 
end  of  the  century,  it  will  have  to  look  mote  and 
more  toward  cooperation  with  othet  nations  in  the 
legion  to  ensine  its  sc'cinitv. 


A  SK  i’Rirv  CoAi.i HON  FOR  Norhikasi  .Asia 

Prom  the  preceding  eountrv-hy-eounti \  anahsis 
of  tlireat  and  response,  it  should  by  now  be  cleat 
that  Cdtina,  Japan,  and  South  Koiea  in  pioc  iding 
for  their  own  security  in  NorlhettsI  .Asia  must 
increasingly  take  the  security  eoncet  tis  and  ac  tions 
of  the  other  states  into  account,  (diina.  due  to  its 
vast  territory  and  population,  lias  ac  hieved  the 
distinc  tion,  despite  its  lelative  economic  backward¬ 
ness,  of  being  one  of  the  least  desiialile  natioiis  in 
the  world  to  attack.  Japan  and  South  Korea  ate 
each  in  their  own  way  and  at  theii  own  pace 
employing  theit  economic  powei  to  ac  hieve  a  sinti- 
lar  status.  To  maintain  the  level  of  individual 
sec  uritv  inherent  in  thc'se  ac  hievements,  howevei  , 
e;tc:h  depends  on  the  efforts  of  the  othet  to  pie- 
vent  a  consolidation  of  the  .So\  iet  tin  eat  against 
anv  one  that  could  tevetse  such  o|)timistic 
ssessnients. 

.As  a  result  of  this  situation  and  the  pervasive 
t  S  presence  in  the  region,  the  .Soviet  I’liioit  and 
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North  Korea,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Soviet  For¬ 
eign  Minister's  visit  to  Pvongvang  in  eai  lv 
jointlv  accused  the  United  States,  Japan,  and 
South  Korea  ol  trving  to  toi  ge  a  N,\  l()-st\  le  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  in  Northc'ast  Asia.  ’-  I  hough  Moscow 
and  Pyongxang  excluded  Uhina  Iroin  theii  ac  c  iis.t- 
tion,  instead  calling  lor  ‘'normali/ing  Soviet-(',hi- 
nese  relations  on  an  ecpial  and  mutually  ac¬ 
ceptable  basis,"  it  has.  in  fact,  been  Uhina's  c  bang¬ 
ing  perspec  ti\e  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  the 
resultant  four-power  realigumeut  in  the  legiou, 
that  has  led  to  a  de  (ac  to  secin  itv  coalition,  analo¬ 
gous  in  manv  lespects  to  that  existing  in  NAK) 
Fuiope.  among  Uhina,  ja|)a!).  and  Korea,  l  o  be 
sure,  no  lormal  alliance,  with  attendant  tieaties, 
:i!’i c'ciucnls.  and  cotisullal ion  lotmns.  exists,  not 
aie  there  even  an\  itdoinial  consultations  to 
pro\  ide  an  explicit  f  ramework  or  continuing  guid¬ 
ance  lor  this  coalition,  but  a  svnetgislic  division  ol 
sec  iu  it\  responsibilit V  comparable  to  the  clic  ision 
between  NAlo's  Northern,  (ientral,  and  .Southern 
Regions  is  nonetheless  apparent.  .\nd  also  like 
NAK),  when  I  S  lotcc's  and  c a|)abiiit ies  .ne  added, 
the-  whole,  indeed,  becomc’s  gic'aic'i  than  the-  sum 
ol  the  parts. 

Dixiding  our  de  facto  Notiiie.  st  .\sian  coali¬ 
tion  into  its  geographic  constiluetits.  (!liitta  lioM- 
down  tlic'  "westcnii  Hank,  ixing  down  ibc'  ttiote 
lii.m  ,')()  Sox  ici  dix  isions  on  llie  long  Sitto-Sox  iel 
Itoidc't.  .\s  loitg  as  these  fotces  ittnsi  gnatcl  agaitist 
the  (Jtinese  fotces  .tcioss  the  boiclei.  it  is  xetx  clif- 
licnli  lot  the  .Soviets  to  tnass  the  Itoops  aitd  c‘C)nip- 
titetit  ibex  xvould  need  lot  an  ittxasion  of  japati  or 
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a  thrust  toward  japan  through  South  Korea  in 
coinhination  with  Nortli  Korean  forees. 

In  the  'Ventral  regioit”  ol  this  (oalition.  South 
Korea,  witli  its  iiu  reasinglv  independent  niilitai  \ 
capability,  remains  the  l)uhvaik  against  the  threat 
to  both  its  own  existence  and  to  ja[)an  that  would 
be  in  evidence  were  North  Korea  to  unily  the 
peninsula  on  its  own  tei ms.  .Vs  Soutli  Korea's 
economic  and  political  power  grows  towaid  the 
end  ot  the  centur\,  enaltling  it  to  achieve  essential 
independence  in  countering  North  Korea,  it  will 
commensurately  play  a  lai  get  role  in  detei  ring 
Soviet  power  in  its  own  right.  I  hough  paiallels 
are  inexact,  the  "central  front  "  in  the  .N’oiiheast 
.Asian  c{)alition.  represented  l)v  a  divided  Kotea,  is 
the  kev  focus  of  great  power  infetest  just  as 
divided  (iei manv  is  the  kev  focus  of  the  central 
front  in  F.uiope.  As  South  Korea  continues  its 
drive  to  become  one  of  the  world  s  great  economit 
poweis.  its  role  in  Asia  will  increasinglv  match  that 
of  West  (iermany  in  Kurope. 

Finally  moving  to  the  "eastern  flank"  of  Out 
coalition.  Japan,  with  its  strategic  position  guard¬ 
ing  the  kev  straits  that  the  Soviet  fleet  must  pene- 
tiate  in  order  to  reach  the  open  Pacific  and 
conduct  flanking  maneuveis  around  the  othei 
membets  of  the  coalition  to  the  south  atid  west, 
plavs  a  role  similar  to  Norway  and  Iceland  in 
\ A  to,  !)oth  geographicallv  and  in  terms  of  piovid- 
ing  bases  for  i  s  fortes.  With  its  growing  defense 
capabilities  and  commitment  to  sea  lane  defense, 
japan  can  indeed  become  the  unsinkable  aircraft 
c  arrier  on  the  coalition's  eastei  ii  flank. 
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1  lie  role  ot  the  I  S  lonniiilinetil  to  the  (Ocilo 
tion  is  also  similar  to  that  it  plavs  in  \AI().  I’rovid- 
iiiii;  the  strategic  ‘'inu  lea!  imihrella  ’  lor  Japan  .ind 
South  Korea  and  the  “slrategit  connterweighl” 
that  (diina  needs  to  halaiuc  So\ic*i  nmleai 
ca|)abilities,  the  I'nited  States  also  provides  the 
coinentional  ioices  needed  to  till  (  tiliial  g.ips 
throughout  the  to.ilition  and  to  ensute  that  the 
kev  tines  ot  connnunit ation  with  the  outside  woi  Id 
remain  open.  Although  the  I'nited  States  has  no 
land  based  theatei  missiles  in  the  legion,  new  s\s- 
lems  su(  h  as  the  nucleai -c.ipable  t  omah.iwk 
(luise  missile  deplo\ed  on  renovated  battleships 
can  assume  the  role  ot  balaiu  ing  So\  iet  theatei 
nuclear  lapabililv. 

Despite  the  lack  ot  haicl  (cmintitment  and 
consultations,  the  broad  policies  ot  thc‘  nations  ot 
the  Northeast  .Asian  triangle  su])poit  this  coali¬ 
tion.  Since  the  signing  ol  the  Sino- [ ajianc-se 
triendship  treatv  in  1978.  China  and  J.ipan  have 
expressed  agreement  with  each  othei's  detense 
])olicies.  In  1984.  tor  example.  Chinese  Delense 
Minister  Zhang  .Aiping.  while  telling  his  Japanese 
counler|)art.  "a  trienclly  and  cooperatice  lelation- 
ship  between  Japan  and  China  will  contiibute  not 
only  to  (>eace  in  .Asia  but  also  to  the  whole  world." 
also  said  that  japan  "needs  a  strong  detense 
capabilitv  and  that  the  Japan— I  S  sec  urity  lieatv  is 
‘‘necessaiv  to  stiengthen  jajjanese  detense 
capabilitv.'"''  China  turthet  consistentlv  suppoits 
Japan  in  its  Northern  l  erritories  dispute  with  the 
Soviets."'  while  the  giow  th  of  llie  Soviet  llneat  has 
brought  about  a  growing  ap|)i ec iation  in  Japan  ol 
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the  conti  ihiilion  ('.hina  makes  to  [apaii's  seem  itv 
uitli  its  tones  on  the  Soviet  holder.''’ 

Niimeious  evt  haiiges  ol  detense  attai  hes, 
exeliange  visits  ot  high-ranking  pet  sonnet  ol  the 
People's  Lillet  ation  Arinv  .md  japan  Delense 
Ageiuv,  visits  hv  non-olTieial  gtoujis  ot  high- 
tanking  relit  ect  |l)A  ottuers  (some  ae  ting  as  eon- 
snltants  tor  defense  industries),  and  ex(  lianges  ot 
students  and  instrueloi  s  lietu  een  various  Japanese 
and  (diinese  military  aeademies,  though  teniain- 
ing  generally  low  key,  have  set  ved  to  stiengthen 
the  relationship.'"’  In  a  1985  visit  ot  the  Japanese 
Detensc  Agency  vice  minister  to  Beijing,  (diinese 
and  Japanese  detense  ottkiais  discussed  the  Sov  iet 
militaiy  huildup  in  Asia,  agieeing  on  the  ’poien- 
tial  threat"  to  both  countries  and  laving  plans  tot- 
possible  naval  tleet  exchange  visits  in  the  tuture.  '' 
More  recentiv,  in  perhaps  a  symbolic  display  ol 
the  pertnanence  ot  these  feelings,  the  Inst  visit  ol 
a  Japanese  detense  minister  to  C.hina  in  40  vears 
went  ahead  in  the  spiitig  of  1987,  desjiite  rising 
tensions  between  the  two  countries  over  tiacie. 
over  Japan's  symbolic  breaking  ol  the  one  percent 
ot  (;M’  restriction  on  detense  spending,  and  over 
the  actions  ot  Ultra-nationalist  gioups  in  Japan 
demanding  government  ab.solution  tor  war  crimi¬ 
nals  convicted  during  the  lokvo  trials  at  the  end 
ot  World  War  11.'^  Undoubtedly,  (ihinese  policv 
toward  Japan's  tuture  strategic  role  has  become 
somewhat  more  ambivalent  with  the  recent  thaw 
in  Sino-Soviet  hostility,  yet  the  broad  understand¬ 
ing  that  japan  must  assume  a  larger  lole  both 
economically  and  militarilv  (with  potential 
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resurgent  militarism  eonstrained  ftv  L'S  ties) 
remains  strong.'*-' 

VV'itli  regard  to  Korea,  the  mutual  eultuial 
animosity  between  japan  and  Koiea  has  limited 
Japanese  aiul  Korean  militai  v  eooperaiion, 
thougii  regular  exehanges  stub  .is  those  lielween 
(diina  and  japan  outlined  al)ove  tlo  oix  iii  .  1  he 
key  point,  however,  is  tliat  eultural  animosity  has 
not  inteidered  with  the  two  nations’  stiategii 
untlerstandings  relevant  to  the  inlorm.il  (oalition. 
And  with  formal  and  informal  ties  between  the 
two  (ountries  inereasing  in  general,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  tliese  strategU  understand¬ 
ings  are  translated  into  closer  jtractical  coopeiative 
effoi  ts. 

riiough  military  cooperation  between  Seoul 
atid  Beijing  may  Ite  a  long  wav  off,  ifieii 
increasingly  common  perspcrtive  on  events  in  the 
region  and  on  the  peninsula  will  las  the  basis  fbi 
such  cooperation  should  they  esentuallv  diplo¬ 
matically  retognize  one  another.  Recalling  ancient 
history,  it  was  the  southein  .Silla  dvnastv  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  that  eventually  c()n(|ueied  the 
north  with  ('.hina  s  help  to  unity  the  (ountrv  foi 
the  first  time  in  the  seventh  century.  Perhaps  as 
the  21st  century  approaches,  a  southern  “king¬ 
dom”  will  again  unify  tlie  peninsula.  (oiKpiering 
the  north  witli  (ihina’s  hel])  once  again,  f)ut  this 
time  through  economit  and  political  means  rather 
than  militaiy  force. 

Unless  the  Soviets  diasticallv  deviate  from  the 
threat  scenario  projec  ted  earlier  in  this  cliaptet . 
abandoning  the  ovetatc  hing  goal  of  continuing  to 
strengthen  theii  coercive  |)owei  into  the  next 
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(otiturv,  the  stralei;ic  uiulei  pimiinj^s  ot  a  con- 
timied  informal  alliaiue  or  stralc^it  paiinershi;) 
among  C'.liina.  Jajtan,  and  South  Korea  will 
remain  lirnily  in  plate.  Moreovei  .  when  (oupled 
with  the  growing  etonomit,  political,  and  sotial 
interdependeneies  outlined  in  the  pre\ious  chap¬ 
ter,  other  .significant  areas  of  ])otential  inc feased 
secnritc  coopetation  coitlcf  open  n|).  One  such 
possible  area  is  in  arms  sales  among  the  three 
countries. 

rite  harriers  against  such  ac  ti\it\  would  .scx'in 
to  f)e  formidable,  jaitan.  lor  example.  develo))ed 
the  ”  I  hiee  Pt  inc  iples  (atncertiing  VVeajjons 
Kxpoits  ’  in  19()7,  restricting  [apan  fiotn  shipping 
weapotis  to  nations  in  the  communist  Itloc .  unclei 
United  Nations  arms  embargoes,  or  that  wet  e 
etigaged  or  might  become  engagt'd  in  cotiflict.  In 
197().  the  Miki  government  loiinally  extended  the 
ban  to  all  Japanese  arms  exjxti  ts,'""  South  Koi  ea 
has  no  such  compunctions  aticl  has  fieeh 
ex])oited  arms  to  tnany  countties  tinoughout  the 
world  to  suppoi  t  the  growth  of  its  defense  indus¬ 
tries.  But  arms  shiptnents  to  Japan  or  Uhina 
would  curretitly  t)e  unthinkable.  Cihina.  despite  its 
changing  stance  on  the  Koiean  I’eninsula,  con¬ 
tinues  to  value  its  friendship  with  North  Korea, 
professes  to  be  a  communist  state,  and  has 
stionglv  indicated  its  intentiotj  to  rely  on  inde¬ 
pendent  domestic  development  of  arms  inclus- 
trie*s.  The  Japanese  defense  indnsti  ies.  without  an 
international  market  of  their  own  to  rely  on, 
would  f  irmly  oppose  any  at  ins  imports  f  rom 
Korea.  As  far  as  Uhinese  arms  exports  are  con¬ 
cerned.  the  current  level  of  tec  hnology  would  be 
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much  too  low  ior  |a|)au  and  Kotea  to  oven 
consider. 

(dianges  already  underwav  could  alter  this  sit¬ 
uation  as  the  region  entets  the  next  eentuic.  .\s 
the  distinction  between  weapons  and  weapons- 
related  tec  hnologv  has  become  inc  l  easinglv 
blurred,  for  c'xamjtle,  Japan  has  subtly  shiltcci  its 
polic  ies,  paitieularlv  in  the  area  of  conptuter.s  and 
other  electronic  ecjuipmenl  with  defense  ajtplica- 
tions,  allowing  some  sales  to  private  firms  in  other 
countries. ""  Anotftei  ptoblem  f  or  Japan  is  that  its 
defense  industries  are  booming,  relying  less  on  I  .s 
technologv  and  cc)-[>rc)ductic)n  agreements  and 
increasinglv  employing  extensive  researc  h  and 
development  for  indigenous  production  of  front¬ 
line  military  eeptipment  suc  h  as  warships,  tanks, 
jet  fighter  aircraft,  and  guided  missiles.*"-  But 
with  Japan’s  relatively  small  defense  budget,  the 
economies  of  .scale  necessary  to  drive  costs  down 
are  difficult  to  achieve.  Add  to  this  South  Korea’s 
uninhibited  desire  to  export  arms  and  to  move 
into  some  of  the  same  areas  (lightweight  Jet- 
fighters,  small  turboprop  commercial  transport 
aircraft,  very-short-takeoff-and-landing  technol¬ 
ogy)  that  Japan  hopes  to  exploit.'"*  and  it  seems 
evident  that  Japan  will  someday  considerably 
modify  its  arms  exports  restrictions. 

I'he  (diina  market,  moreover,  would  seem  to 
be  a  |>rimary  area  for  both  Japanese  and  South 
Korean  defense  indttstries  to  expand  into.  If  the 
growing  economic  and  trade  relationship  outlined 
in  the  previous  chapter  continues,  and  C.hina  con¬ 
tinues  its  movement  away  from  North  Korea  and 
closer  to  the  South — perhaps  leading  eventually  to 
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lull  (li|)loinali(  ivhuions  ht'tuiH-ii  the-  luu — iiucii- 
tives  lor  (Ihina  lo  tap  both  Koican  .md  |ap.uu’so 
toe  hnologv  in  its  (k'lcnsu  niodoi  ni/alion  would  be 
considerable,  joint  de\elopinent  and  co-pioduc- 
tion  arrangenients  wonid  tben  be  leasibic-.  and 
with  shared  ieehnolo,”\  and  in.irkets,  .ill  thiee 
countries  would  stand  to  benedit  in  both  economic 
and  sec  iiiilN  terms,  just  as  Westei  n  Kuropean 
counliics  have  benefited  from  theii  cdlorts  at 
common  defense  production  and  piocinemeni. 

riuis,  no  inslitutioiiali/ed  sc-curitv  leiation- 
sliip  exists  amotii'  (ihina.  Japan,  and  Koiea  at  the 
present  time,  and  none  is  likelv  to  materiali/e  in 
the  near  term.  However,  the  security  considera¬ 
tions  presented  in  this  chapter,  coupled  with  the 
economic,  political,  and  .social  considerations  out¬ 
lined  in  the  previous  chapter,  indicate  that  the 
infiastructure  is  developing  upon  which  a  mote 
formal  .security  relationship  must  be  based,  Manv 
variables  may  of  coui  se  affect  the  situation.  But 
should  economic  and  political  interdependence 
amotig  these  nations  continue  to  grow,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Soviet  L'nion  continues  to  pose 
a  major  threat,  the  trend  will  be  toward  strength¬ 
ening  the  de  facto  sec  iiiil\  coalition  among  the 
nations  of  the  Northeast  Asian  triangle,  and  per- 
haj>s  even  toward  the  establishment  of  moi  e  foi  - 
mali/ed  security  arrangements.  .At  .some  point,  the 
Rubicon  mav  be  c  tossed,  and  all  thi  ee  mitions  may 
see  overwhelming  advantage  in  c’stablishing  some 
kind  of  institutionali/.ed  struc  ture  in  conjunction 
with  the  l.biited  States.  While  this  lemains  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  speculation,  the  de  lacto  coalition  that  cur¬ 
rently  exists  is  a  fact;  if  maintained  into  the 
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future,  it  may  alone  lie  sullieient  to  protect  the 
security  interests  of  the  Northeast  Asian  nations 
and  the  United  State 
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1  he  Tniied  Stales  laies  a  <eiilral 
(liletmiia  in  develop,  ig  poli(\  and  siialegx  loi 
Northeast  Asia  as  the  21st  (entiu  v  appriKU  hi*s.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  the  threat  projeitions  Iroin  tlu‘ 
previous  diapter  aie  eot  tei  t,  the  I  nited  Stales 
nuist  plan  to  counter  iticreasinglv  sopitisticaled 
So\  iet  mov  es  in  (lie  t  egion— rna  just  in  iht*  inili- 
larv  sphere,  hut  tltroughont  tlie  entire  range  of 
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the  varied  insti  unients  ol  naiional  [)<)vver — well 
into  tlie  eomiiig  cenluiw  In  utln  r  woids,  aixoid- 
iin^;  U)  (he  cliclates  ol  Sun  l  /in  \hv  I  nited  SiaieN 
nuisl  alt^ttk  the  Soviet  grand  slialegv  in  NohIums! 
Asia,  eountering  So\iei  eltoits  to  intiinidau*, 
divide,  and  sow  dissension  atnong  i  s  .dlies  and 
(l  iends,  Kurthertnore,  siu  h  etloils  must  oit  nr  in  a 
time  oi  growing  I  s  (OJinnitmenls  in  oihei  areas  oi 
(lie  globe  and  (k‘(  hrnng  i  s  eronomii  power  lela 
live  to  other  nations  oi  (he  (ree  worUl. 

One  obvious  method  ot  at  ( omplishing  this 
lorinidable  task  would  be  to  at  ii\  el\  proinott* 
greater  uniiv  among  the  nations  ol  the  Noniu‘ast 
Asia  triangle,  atlemixing  to  (orm  a  NAIOdike 
alliaiue.  dominated  bv  tin*  I  nited  Stales.  On  the 
other  hand,  B,  H.  Liddell  Hart  wat  ns  ol  the  dan- 
gets  inheretu  in  seeking  a  strotigh  unified  alliante 
svslem: 

Histoiv  providt's  little  wariant  lor  tht‘  i)eliei  that  real 
progress,  and  the  lieedoni  that  t!iakt‘s  progress  pos- 
sii)le,  lies  in  unifitation.  For  when*  tmilitatioii  has 
been  able  to  establish  imitv  ol  itleas  it  has  usualh 
ended  in  nniiorniitv,  patah/ing  tlie  growth  ol  new 
ideas.  And  where  the  nnilit.ition  has  inerel\  f)rought 
about  an  artifkial  oi  imposed  iniitv,  its  iiksonuaiess 
has  letl  r!na)Ugh  distord  to  tlisrupiiott.' 

J  he  NAiO  alliante,  (hougli  lew  would  tloubi 
its  overall  suttess  over  the  vears,  nexeitheless 
seems  to  tonlirm  Liddell  Halt  s  observations,  1  he 
problem  with  NAJO  lias  been  tonlusion  and  dis¬ 
agreement  o\er  what  the  unijving  loiee  in  the 
alliaiue  should  be.  In  the  vears  immediatelv  alter 
its  founding,  Luropean  nuanbers  of  ilu*  aniatue, 
due  to  (heir  relative  militarv  and  eeonomit 
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wfakiK'ss,  cssciitialU  agrt'itl  flial  ilir  I  s  tdinmii- 
iiK-iit  was  tlu'  toric  that  Iwld  die  alliaiuc 
it)  addilioii.  llu-v  weax’  iiioic  dian  uil!iii*4  Kj  at(e|)l 
rs  (lotniiiaiue  to  ensure  die  loiitinualion  ol  diis 
unilvhm;  force  and  the  iiite^iitv  of  the  afliaiKC,  As 
NAIO  Kniojie  ;icliie\ed  eiononiic  re(o\it  \  and  its 
tonstituent  elements  tei>ained  liotli  national  .ind 
|)an-Knroj)e;ni  self-eonlidetu i',  tin-  iinpoitaiKe  of 
the  i  s  (oinmitmenl  as  a  itnilNin^  fottc  ditnin- 
ished,  and  i  s  dominaiui-  of  t!.  ‘  alliame  often 
lieeaine  even  soinewhiil  of  a  (list  iiptivc-  foKc.  witlt 
Knropetin  tneniliets  often  attusiit”  the  I'nited 
States  of  imposing  itnitv  on  its  ouit  teiins.  (am- 
timied  etonomit  progress  has  .itso  eiialiled  <i 
retut  II  to  mote  nationalislit  development  in  NAlo 
eountiies,  leading  in  tttiii  to  wideh  divcigent 
views  on  tlie  nalute  of  ilie  Soviet  tfiieat  and 
;ip))t<)])riale  [lolilital.  etonomit  ,  and  milil.uv  N A  It) 
tesponses.  1  he  iinpiessiou  iliat  liie  alliame  niav 
he  mov  ing  ‘  thiough  discord  to  (list  iiption"  is  sus¬ 
tained  hv  the  growing  numbei  of  knowledgetthle 
observers  and  goveiinnent  officials  who  (|uestion 
the  tufaie  viahilitv  of  the  ttlliance. 

COAl.i  i  iON  S  i  RA  1 1  (A 

While  this  has  been  onlv  a  c  insoi  v  look  ;tt  some  of 
tfie  disruptive  forces  cut  lentiv  besetting  \AI().  tlie 
trends  noted  above  must  ceilainlv  be  taken  into 
itcccnim  when  attempting  to  develop  ;m  effective 
I  S  sec  utity  policy  lot  Northetist  Asia  into  the  next 
centutv.  For  despite  the  pitfiills  involved  in  forg¬ 
ing  eoiilitions  or  idliaiices,  the  I'nited  States  c;m- 
not  hope  to  meet  the  threat  iilone.  Declining  i  s 
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economic;  power  starkly  })ortrays  the  glowing  mis¬ 
match  between  LS  secuiitv  commitments  and 
resources. 

The  relative  domination  that  the  I'niied 
.Slates  has  exercised  over  the  postwar  world  econ¬ 
omy  has  come  to  an  end  in  the  1980s.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  myriad.  In  lO.aO.  the  I  nited  States 
|)todu(  ed  40  pet  c  ent  oi  thc‘  woi  ld  s  goods  and 
services,  but  bv  1980  this  shate  had  chopped 
almost  by  half  to  22  percetit;  ovei  the  same 
period,  Kurope  s  shat  e  rose  horn  21  [KUcc  rit  (<> 
almost  SO  percent  and  Ia))an's  rose  Irom  2  to 
about  9  percent.  In  1974.  tlie  I  iiited  Slates 
designed  70  percent  o(  liie  world's  advanced  tec  h¬ 
nology,  but  by  1984,  the  liguie  had  diopped  to  ,70 
percent,  with  a  continuing  slide  to  SO  jteicent 
torecast  bv  1994;  emph;isi/ing  this  trend,  the 
United  States  lor  the  fu  st  time  in  1980  t  an  a  ti  ade 
deficit  in  high-technologv  ])ic)ducts.-’ 

Anv  who  continue  to  doubt  the  dec  line  ol  t  s 
iidluence  in  the  intet national  economy  nc'ed  only 
look  lurthet  to  the  detet  iorating  i  s  position  in 
intet  It. ilioiial  It  ade  and  linance.  ,\s  late  as  1981, 
for  exam])le.  despite  a  merchandise  trade  delicil 
for  fifteen  of  tlte  sixteen  years  pi  ioi ,  the  United 
States  maintained  an  civerall  c  ui  rent  account 
(which  incoipoiates  the  value  ol  sei  vices.  such  as 
t  s  investment  ocersc'as  and  louiisni.  in  addition  to 
actual  merchandise  exchanged)  balance-ol- 
pa\inenls  suiplus.  .Since  then,  however,  the* 
United  States  has  expeiienced  Itoih  a  trade  and 
current  account  deficit,  which  leached  SI  17.7  bil¬ 
lion  in  198.7  and  grew  anothei  19.7  pet  c  ent  tc) 
.SI  10.0  billion  in  1980.  1‘ethaps  even  mote 
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ominous,  lo  tin;nuc  the  lai  gc*  met c  haiidisc*  trade 
deikit  as  well  as  the  doineslic  budget  deliiil,  I  S 
private  and  |)ublic  boi  rowing  t  rom  abtoad  made 
the  I  niled  Slates  the  woild  s  largest  del>to!  in 
1983,  owing  .§197.1  billion  lo  foreign  goveni- 
menis,  businesses,  and  indi\ kluals.  In  198(),  this 
debt  inereased  to  $229  t)i!lion.  \^\  coiUt  ast,  Hra/il, 
the  largest  debtor  nation  among  those  alte<  l(*d  b\ 
inueh  j)ubli(i/ed  internal  debt  <  i  is<‘s,  owes  S19<S 
billiotj.  I  hough  some  economists  have  ])!edieted 
tltat  the  I  S  tiadt*  delkii  lias  reached  its  peak  and 
will  slightlv  decline  in  eomittg  \c\irs,  almost  all 
predict  that  I  S  foreign  del)t  will  continue*  lo  grow, 
reaching  as  high  as  SI  trillion  bv  the  earlv  1999s. 

The  i  esu  It  of  this  dec  reasi  n  g  re  I  a  l  i  \  e 
economic  powei  on  i  s  militarv  capabiiii\  is  cic*ar; 
rigid  budget  eoiistraints  on  dc*fense  spending  are 
aht*ad\  \n  exidence,  meaning  the  I  niled  States 
will  be  able  to  genet  ate  fewer  resourc  c*s  to  niec*l  its 
woi  ldwide  commitments.  In  the  vision  of  manv  i  s 
strategic  anatvsis.  the  competition  between  the 
rnil(*d  Slates  and  tin*  So\  iet  rnion  is  a  sit  uggie 
lor  cotiliol  of  the*  Kurasian  landmass,  <ariic*d  out 
on  three  “central  strategic  Ironts";  lairopc*,  titc* 
Fat  Fast,  and  more*  tc*cc*ntl\  Souihuc*s!  Asia.’ 
I  nless  it  is  to  cottcede  conUol  of  the*  Fmasian 
landmass  to  the  SovicMs.  i<mtamount  to  concc-ding 
\ic(ni\  lo  the*  Soviets  in  tlu*  long-tc*rm  compe  tition 
bc-twee-n  the*  supca  powca  s.  (he*  Tnitc'd  Sl<iic‘s  must 
im  reasingh  puisuc'  a  coalition  sii<nc'g\  with  its 
friemds  ,nid  allu's  ilnonghoiu  the  world  in  ordca 
lo  c“f  fcH  liv  c’lv  cope*  vsilh  this  “I  hr  c‘c'-l  ronT'  problem. 
As  siatcal  bv  (ormer  I  nder  Sca  ieiarv  ol  Dcdcmsc* 
for  Polie  v  Robca  t  W  .  Komer. 
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It  iji  (iillitult  to  sff  liovv  tlif  I'liilfd  Stan  s  (an  asMiic 
adctjuatf  ( (nt\ (.■iitional  dctcri ciic c/dclcnsc  in  tliicc 
uidelv  scjJatatc’d  gfOj>i aphit  thf.itt  is  witlionl  insuh 
ItighiT  dt'Jfiisf  oiitlass  than  aio  inncntU  lonscc- 
al)k'.  Of  inntli  grcalff  licl|)  tfoni  its  allies.' 


A  COMI’Rt.IIKNSIX  K  SK  I  RII  V  .\ri*K( tACM 

(ii\cti  the  giowitig  itnpoi  laiue  ol  the  legion  in 
both  I  S  atitl  So\iet  sti  ategie  laU  illations,  as  well  as 
its  rising  economic  power.  Northeast  Asia  shotilcl 
be  a  piime  area  lot  inaiiuaining  and  stic  ngthen- 
ing  a  coalition  svmpalhetic  to  i  s  aims  on  the  Fat 
Fast  cential  siiategii  Iront.  What  ate  the  best 
means,  then,  lot  ensniing  an  elTective  coalition  in 
Northeast  Asia?  According  to  Sun  l  /n's  ptecepts, 
I  S  strategy  shotild  aim  at  cleieating  its  enemies  in 
the  tegion  (i.e.,  the  Soviet  I  nion  and  Nviith 
Korea)  without  righting.  In  attacking  theii  stiat- 
egv.  As  we  have  seen,  unless  one  conct'cles  a  lacli- 
ca!  and  unprecedented  depaitute  (rom 
historicallv  constant  methods  ol  ex|)ansion  and 
ht‘gemon\,  .Soviet  sttategv  undei  (ioibachev  has 
taken  the  lorm  ol  a  long-range  plan  to  more  Inlly 
implement  the  lull  tange  of  national  powei  inhei- 
enl  in  the  conelation  of  loices  ec|uation.  I  he  I  SSR 
seeks  to  sujjplant  the  I  nitecl  .States  and  dominate 
and  impo.se  its  will  on  Northeast  .Asian  nations, 
just  as  it  docvs  on  (he  .Soviet  bloc  nations  of  Kastet  ti 
Kuiojx'.  Inltinsic  to  this  stialegy  is  the  greater  use 
oT  economic  and  |)olitical  means  to  both  supple¬ 
ment  military  powei  m  the  shot  t  let  in  and  to  assist 
in  ac  hiev  ing  overwhelming  militarv  jtower  in  ihc’ 
long  term. 
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lo  cffcttivclv  attack  this  .strategy,  the  I'liilccl 
States  should  also  use  all  the  means  at  its  disposal. 
I'he  jap.inese  have  a  concept  lor  this  t\pe  ol 
approach,  which  they  call  ionif)ir/ini.sli<i>  .sn  uiitx. 
Emerging  in  the  late  197()s  in  the  wake  ol  a  series 
ol  clisfurhing  external  c  risc*s — inc  luding  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  assistance  to  the  Viet¬ 
namese  in  Caimboclia,  the  Iratiian  hostage  ci  isis. 
and  the  second  oil  shock  in  1979 — the  Japanese 
govei  nment  began  to  l  eali/e  that  its  passive  and 
reactive  diplomatic  posture  teas  of  little*  elTtal  in 
an  increasingly  complex,  hostile,  and  unpiedict- 
able  world.  ’  Some  of  these  c  rises  were  pi  imarily 
military  in  nature,  while  others  were  economic 
and  political.  Since  its  security  was  threatened  on 
all  these  fronts,  and  since  the  coiintrv  as  a  whole* 
was  not  yet  ready  to  abandon  the  jirinciples 
embodied  in  its  postwar  constitution,  Japan 
developed  the*  concept  to  give  itself  the  means  to 
more  actively  counter  all  threats  to  its  securitv 
while  preserving  its  national  charac  ter  as  a  peace*- 
loving  nation. 

l  aking  a  long-range  view*  of  Japan’s  se*c  urity 
requirements,  comprehensive  security  recognizes 
both  military  and  non-military  threats  and  the¬ 
oretically  blends  both  military  and  non-military 
countermeasures.  Reaf  firmed  by  successive  Jap¬ 
anese  governments  since,  it  has  become  the  basis 
for  Japanese  foreign  and  sec  urity  |)olic  ies.'’  (com¬ 
prehensive  security  is  essentially  the  other  side  of 
the  Soviet  c:orrelation-of-forces  coin,  empha.sizing 
defensive  security  as  opposed  to  security  by  con¬ 
trol  and  domination. 
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rheory  aside,  Japan’s  critics  have  disparaged 
its  practical  application  of  the  concept  as  ati 
excuse  for  contituieci  low  defense  budgets  and  a 
failure  to  accept  iutertialional  responsibility  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  economic  powet .  I'he  purpose 
of' introducing  the  concept  at  this  point,  however, 
is  not  to  denigrate  Japanese  ef  foi  ts,  but  to  use  it  as 
a  framework  for  discussing  f  uture  i  s  sec  uritv  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  region.  Indeed,  comprehensive  securitv, 
effectively  applied,  should  be  the  })rimarv  means 
for  the  United  States  to  attack  Soviet  strategy  in 
Northeast  Asia. 

The  Soviets,  to(>,  of  course,  would  like  to  win 
without  fighting  in  Northeast  .Xsia.  hence,  their 
efforts  to  intimidate  and  cajole  and,  eventualK,  to 
separate  the  United  .States  from  the  nations  of  the 
Northeast  Asian  triangle  and  to  prevent  a 
strengthening  of  the  triangle  itself  through 
greater  cohesion  and  security  cooperation  among 
its  constituent  ntitions.  For  the  United  States, 
therefore,  attacking  the  .Soviet  strategy  through 
the  concept  of  comprehensive  security  mettns 
strengthening  both  the  tritingle  and  its  ties  to  the 
United  States,  using  the  full  range  of  economic, 
political,  and  militarv  means  it  has  available.  I  he 
clifficultv,  of  course,  lies  in  determining  the 
ajjpropriale  mix  among  these  categories  and  the 
specific  actions  to  be  undertaken  witliin  each. 

I  he  key  principle  I'.S  policymakers  should 
keep  in  mind  when  attempting  to  deal  with  such 
vexing  problems  is  that  the  LS  response  to  Soviet 
actions  need  not  be  symmetric;  the  United  States 
can  overcome  areas  where  it  is  deficient  (c.g.,  total 
military  power)  through  emphasizing  other  areas 
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where  it  enjovs  a  ielaii\e  advantage  (e  i;  . 
eeononiie  and  poliiital  ties).  Iti  fad.  in  \iew  of  the 
(lifTering  goals  of  Soviet  and  i  s  |)owei — <lonnn.i- 
tion  and  eoiuiol  in  the  S()\iet  case  \eisns  main¬ 
taining  a  slal)le  en\ it oninent  foi  political, 
economic,  and  social  piogiess  in  the  i  s  perspec¬ 
tive — a  sMinnetrical  i  s  lesponse  to  the  Soviet  l  ai 
bast  militat  v  bnildnp  would  probahK  heof Ocerall 
deliiment  to  the  i  s  position. 

Fmthermore,  given  histoiical  enmities, 
diverse  stages  of  economic  development,  and  dif 
ferent  political  svstems  among  its  constiinent 
nations,  the  L’nited  States  ought  to  he  extremely 
selective  in  both  its  oveiall  appioach  and  s|)ecilic 
methods  of  applving  the  comprehensive  sec  in  itv 
concept  to  the  Noitheast  .Asian  triangle.  I’remtt- 
inre  attempts  to  pusli  .N'oithc'ast  .Asian  nations 
into  formal  economic,  political,  oi  sc'cinitv  rela¬ 
tionships.  to  force  solution  ol  longstanding  clis- 
agieements  and  pioblems,  or  to  ladicallv  alter  the 
current  division  of  i es{)onsibilitv  inheient  in  the 
cle  facto  securitv  coalition  could  destiov  the  vet 
tentative  trends  lowaicl  increased  integration 
among  nations  of  the  tiitmgle.  Such  ovett  i  s 
attempts  to  dominate  the  triangle  and  cieate  a 
stronger  coalition  oi  fot  inal  alliance  would  most 
c  ertaiidv  I  ni  ther  validate  l.icidell  Hart's  counsel 
on  foicing  the  ]}ace  of  ‘'fusion,"  leading  in  actu¬ 
ality  to  less  cohesion  and  a  weaker  coalition. 

(1-iven  the  foregoing  considerations,  a  i  s  com¬ 
prehensive  secinitv  strategv  for  .Northeast  .Asia 
must  take  a  more  subtle,  long-tet  in  appioac  h. 
et.'phasi/ing  the  economic  and  political  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  aieas  where  the  I'nited  States  c  ut  tenth 
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enjoys  significant  advantage,  but  where  the  Soviets 
under  (iorhachev  are  attempting  lo  cliallenge. 
rite  goal  should  he  to  cieaie  the  etonomic  and 
political  conditions  that  will  increase  not  onlv  inte¬ 
gration  within  the  triangle,  hut  also  outside  inte¬ 
gration  with  the  non-vSoviet  bloc  world  econoniv  as 
a  whole. 

fhis  comprehensive  strategy  should  rest  on 
lour  ))illars;  In  the  economic  realm,  the  United 
States  should  strive  to  maintain  a  tree  and  open 
global  trading  svstem.  In  the  political  arena, 
increased  pluralism  and  mosement  towartl 
democracv  at  a  scale  and  pace  appropriate  tor  the 
current  state  ot  atfairs  within  each  countrv  should 
l)e  the  I  S  goal.  .Militarilv.  sutticient  i  s  forces 
should  remain  in  the  region  to  assure  nations  of 
the  triangle  ot  a  strong  US  commitment  to  coun¬ 
tering  any  overt  threat  to  peace  and  stability:  at 
the  same  time,  though,  those  forces  should  he 
sized  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  excessive  reliance 
on  military  power.  And  underlying  the  first  three 
pillars,  the  United  States  should  encourage  the  tri¬ 
angle  to  heai  an  increasing  share  of  the  (ommon 
defense  burden. 


1  R.\1)F.  PRO  I  F.C  l  lONiSM 

The  threat  of  increased  trade  protectionism  poses 
the  greatest  potential  harrier  to  closer  economic 
integration  of  the  nations  within  the  triangle.  The 
result  of  the  excessively  large  and  seemingly  in¬ 
tractable  trade  deficits  of  recent  years  has  been  a 
growing  clamor  from  many  sectors  of  L'S  societv 
for  tarif  f's,  ciuotas,  and  other  artificial  restrictions 
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on  imports.  Many  o(  these  j)rotectionisi  measures 
aie  spetifuallv  chrecled  at  tlie  nations  oi  .\otth- 
east  Asia,  primal  ily  Japan,  hut  iiu  reasingiv.  South 
Korea,  1  aiwan,  aiui  even  Cliina.  Since  the  |>he- 
nomenal  economic  cievelopment  ol  hast  .\sia  ovei 
the  past  clecacle.  during  whic  h  it  has  sui  passed  all 
othei  world  regions  in  terms  ol  ClNP  growth,'  has 
been  heavily  dependent  on  expoi  ts  to  the  L'nited 
.States,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  lingeis  should 
point  to  the  region  when  assessing  blame  lor  dete¬ 
riorating  economic  conditions  in  tlie  L’nited 
Slates, 

Such  emotionalism,  howevei ,  of  ten  tends  to 
ignore  the  long-term  and  often  intangible  benelits 
of  US  trade  relationships  with  these  nations.  Some 
of  these  benefits  can  be  directlv  mettsuied. 
Although  the  United  States  is  the  number  one 
mat  ket  for  japan.  South  Korea,  I  aiwan,  and 
Hong  Kong,  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  top  twenty 
L  S  export  markets — inc  luding  japan,  Koi  ea,  I  ai¬ 
wan,  Cdiina,  and  Hong  Kong — are  in  the  region  is 
often  overlooked.’^  Moreover,  i  s  investment  in  the 
region,  exceeding  a  value  of  billion  per  vear,  ' 
provides  a  lucrative  return  to  .American  business. 

Less  tangible,  but  of  greater  long-term  import 
to  US  security  interests,  ate  regional  stability  and 
affinity  with  US  security  objectives  and  policies. 
Those  nations  with  the  closest  economic  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States  are  also  those  that 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  growth  and  prosperity. 
Witness  japan’s  growth  from  a  war-devastated 
and  poverty  stricken  nation  to  the  world's  second 
largest  economy,  or  .South  Korea’s  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  despite  its  non-industrial  past  and  paucity 
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ol  population  and  rcsotirccs,  Irorn  a  siinilat 
])osilion  at  the  end  ot  the  Koicmii  Wat  to  lhc‘ 
verge  ot  joining  the  woi  Id's  industrial  powcn  s. 
And  now  (Ihina  stands  at  the  l)rink  ol  iK'ginning  a 
similar  de\elopmeni  courst^  that  (ouid.  hting  long 
al)sent  stal)iiit\  and  prosj)eritv  tc>  that  countiA 
while  (urlher  iiuertw  iiiing  its  set  iii  il\  toiuei  iis 
with  those  ol  the  I’nited  States.  I  ht'  "oppoi luniiv 
cost"  ot  destroying  this  stahilitv  and  toininonalitv 
ot  interests  may  not  ()e  immediately  appaient.  Its 
ti  ue  value  ma\  he  approximated,  howevei ,  l)y 
examining  less  etonomitalh  dvnamit  anti  poliii- 
tall\  stable  regions  ol  the  world,  such  as  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Kasi  and  the  Persiatt  (iull,  wheie  a  high 
\olunie  ot  I  S  military  and  et onomit  aid  is  direetiv 
targeted  at  maintaining  regional  stability.  Stability 
and  economic  growth,  moreover,  lav  the  [)asis  lor 
assuming  an  increasing  share  ol  the  military  bur¬ 
den  ol  pioiecting  common  scrurilv  interests. 

i  he  ai  gumenls  against  protec  t  iotiism 
diiec  ted  at  Kast  Asia  have  ignoted  anothei  kev 
lac  lor  re(ogni/c‘d  by  many  prominetit  irco-markei 
economists:  much  of  the  problem  is  due  to  deli- 
ciencies  in  I  S  industi  ial  |)rac  tices  that  have  eroded 
the  I  S  co!n])etiliye  edge  in  many  areas.  1  he  near¬ 
sighted  outlook  ol  American  business  in  maximiz¬ 
ing  shoii-term  piolit  at  the  expense  ol  long-term 
capital  reinvestment  and  inc  reasc'd  market  shate, 
the  low  savings  rate  of  the  American  public,  the 
|)!  essure  of  ot  gani/ed  labor  in  seeking  wage 
inc  reases  ai>oye  prexiue  t ivity  inc  reases,  and  the 
inaf)ility  of  management  to  apj)ly  elTective  tech- 
ni(|ues  that  the  L'niled  States  taught  the  test  of  the 
wot  Id — all  have  been  c  ited  as  rcxisons  lot  dec  lilting 
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American  productivity  and  al)ilily  to  compete  in 
the  international  market. 

In  purelv  economic  terms,  attempting  to 
make  the  naticms  of  Northeast  Asia  pay  lot  siu  li 
deficiencies  through  protectionist  measmes  tails 
to  provide  an  eflective  solution  to  the  root  pioh- 
lem.  which  lies  in  the  United  States  itsell.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  threatens  to  destroy  the  emeigent  growth 
toward  regional  economic  integration  that  could 
alleviate  pressure  on  the  United  States  as  a  market 
for  exports  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
ability  of  the  nations  such  as  Uhina  and  Korea  to 
buy  and  assimilate  more  exports  IVom  the  Unitetl 
States  as  their  economies  develop.  In  terms  of 
comprehensive  security,  such  actions  threaten  to 
destroy  the  very  base  of  stability  and  prosperity 
painstakingly  built  in  Japan,  Korea.  l  aiwaii,  and 
Hong  Kong  in  the  postwar  era  and  now  incip- 
iently  spreading  to  the  Uhinese  maitiland. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone,  of  course,  in 
bearing  responsibility  for  the  specter  of  protec¬ 
tionism  and  its  increasing  tineat  to  comprehensive 
security  in  Northeast  Asia.  .Some  of  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  Japan  in  dealing  with  the  still  developing 
economies  of  Korea  and  (ihina  were  })ointed  out 
in  the  previous  chajtter,  and  Korea  and  Uhina  as 
well  must  ftillv  recognize  the  stakes  that  they  share 
in  maintaining  a  free  and  open  trading  system.  .\s 
the  woild’s  second-ranking  industrial  power, 
however,  Jajtan  in  particular  must  f  ully  recognize 
its  responsibility,  opening  its  markets  and  assum¬ 
ing  a  much  greater  share  of  the  Ittiiflen  of  altsoi  b- 
itig  exports  f  rom  developing  nations,  a  role  played 
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almost  exclusively  by  the  Uniteil  States  in  the  post¬ 
war  era. 

The  I  nited  States  on  the  other  hand,  must 
conliiiue  to  serve  as  the  beaton,  tesistiiit^  the 
temptation  of  protectionism  despite  the  incxpiita- 
ble  behavior  ol  some  ol  its  allies.  What  ma\  be 
re<|uired  is  pros>iession  to  an  even  highei  plane  ol 
external  political  maunitv  than  that  it  .ichie\ed  at 
the  close  of  World  War  11  with  the  Mat  shall  Plan. 
While  attempting  to  move  Japan  and  Kniope  to 
reach  the  slightlv  lower  level  of  external  political 
maturity  represented  by  i  s  at  lions  in  instituting 
the  plan  at  the  end  of  the  wai ,  the  United  States 
must  lefrain  from  impatient.  precij)itons  actiotis 
that  tiot  only  belie  its  position  as  the  most  politi¬ 
cally  mature  nation  but  that  threaten  to  be  self- 
destructive  in  the  long  run. 

It  the  United  States.  Japan,  and  Koiea  do  not 
achieve  these  new  levels  of  maturitv,  and  the 
region  instead  engages  in  an  escalatorv  trade  war 
with  the  erection  of  widespreatl  protectionist  bar¬ 
riers,  tlie  foundation  of  comprehensive  security 
painstakinglv  built  up  through  the  postwar  era  in 
Northeast  .Asia,  as  well  as  globallv,  will  likelv  be 
destroyed.  From  the  Soviet  and  .North  Korean 
viewpoint,  the  significant  relative  advantage  that 
the  United  States  currently  enjoys  in  the  economic 
cc'inponent  of  the  correlation  of  forces  would  not 
omy  be  rapidly  reversed,  but  Uhina  in  particular, 
and  also  Japan  and  South  Korea,  wouUl  probably 
turn  more  toward  the  .Soviets  an<l  North  Koreans 
in  their  economic  relations. 
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Vin.\  \  U  AL  PR(H*RLSS 

l  uniin^  U)  ihc  poliliial  piltai  ul  Ls  \ ,  ilic 

slakrs  arc  .sin)ilarl\  hii*!).  ()j)iinnsiic  (laiuis 
rc\i»a! itu*  un)\v  ln\vai<!  pluialisin  aiui  a 
iu^  !i‘gi()nal  aiut  iutrt  iiaiioiiiil  outlook  should  Ih' 
Uunpcrcd  hv  ilu'  twin  dan^cu  s  ol  aut horiiai  iiin 
rcn  tMU  liiiHMU  and  inward  looking;  nat ioinilisin. 
Rampant  cHonondi  protta  lionism,  ot  (oni  sc*, 
would  not  oidv  t  liminatc^  and  possihK  nwysv  t  s 
it'^ional  cconomii  4id\anta^os  \is-«i-\is  thr  So\itMs 
atid  No!th  Koreans,  but  would  also  tcaaa  se  proj^' 
ress  in  the  political  rc‘alm.  Kveat  aside  from  lliis 
extreme  scenario,  however,  t  s  polic\  must  «t\<)id 
other  dangerous  of)Sla(  les.  whirlpools,  and  eddic‘s 
as  it  strives  to  promote  piogtess  in  the  region. 

One  sue  h  danger  is  ilu'  tcanplatioji  to  view  tlic* 
movetnenl  toward  j>lurali\t}i  in  Northeast  Asia  as  a 
ntovement  lowai  cl  'democ  r*!!  v  ’  as  delined  bv 
Western  political  svstcmis.  As  prc*\iousb  pointed 
om,  the  Ja[)anese  political  svstem.  e  ven  though  its 
torm  is  modeled  alter  Westetti  parliameniarv 
demoeraev,  in  substance*  luiutions  cpiitc*  dil- 
feientb,  making  Westein  altcinpts  to  imdetstand 
the  Japanese  in  let  ins  ot  its  own  siruc  tuic‘s  and 
[>r<Kesses  cjuite  impossible.  I  bis  dittic  tj!t\  is  mag' 
nitied  with  South  Kore<i,  and  mote  so  with  (Ihina, 
as  e\en  the  lorm  ol  their  s\stems  dc'viales  more 
from  estal>!ished  Wesiei  ti  institutions.  As  staled  bv 
one  observer  of  the  Asian  politic  al  scene. 

Suc  h  def  initions  fol  clcanoc  rac  y  det  inc'd  in  Wc'sn  i  n 
terms)  ...  seem  to  have  link*  in  (()mmon  with  die  mu  - 
cessfu!  societies  ol  Last  .Asia.  I  hese  appear  to  he 
developing  their  own  loi  ins  of  political  sinu  lures 
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with  i^oveninKMUs  to  a  Icsnci  oi  i^tt-aivi  (i<*|Liicr 
responsive'  to  the  wishes  ol  the  majontvj" 

Koc  ipreu  al  nhsinulei  staiulin^  I  tum  ilu'  Asiatt 
nations,  as,  lot  example,  those  pei  peiiiated  l>\ 
Japanese,  Koie^in,  and  (  hinese  stude  nts  lelin  11111^4 
tre)in  Western  eouniiies  with  incomplete  and  ill- 
{ormed  ideas  on  what  demoiiac\  means  in  West¬ 
ern  terms,  fiirllier  eomplicate  s  the  prohUan.  We  st- 
ern  ot)servers  oi  the  recetit  (diinese  stndeio 
demonstialions  repot  U*d  the  pre*senee  oi  this  plte- 
nomenon,  with  inaiiv  students  e‘spousin4  elassieal 
Western  or  Amei  iccm  demociciiie  pt  iiu  i()l('s  and 
icieails  with  little  or  no  undei standing  ot  what  tiuw 
tnean  in  actual  practiced^ 

I  hereiore,  on  the  one  hand,  polic  \  m.ike  1  s 
must  take  care  not  to  conluse^  political  dcwelop- 
meuts  within  die  tiian^le  uith  ttspiraliotjs  toward 
Westet  it  sivie  democracw  while*  on  the  olhei ,  tlu'\ 
must  reeo^ni/e  and  protnoie  heneiic  ial  trc*nds  ctnd 
movements  whether  or  not  the  uhinrtte  ^oal  is  to 
e^stahlish  a  classical  deittoctatic  societe.  Muc  h  ol 
the  coidusion  stems  from  the  impic'c  ise  *tj)plica- 
tion  ol  labels  sue  it  as  or 

(list  as  the  ptne  ideal  ol  clemoc rae  v  lias 
nevei  been  achieved  bv  man.  so  has  the  jture  ide*al 
ol  communism  or  soc  ialism  vet  to  be  achiesed. 
The  dilTerencc^s  between  (atina  and  tlte  So\iei 
I  iiion,  both  prolessing  to  be  communist  states, 
are  c  un  enth  (juite  ptonounc  ed.  Fin  t hei  nioi  e, 
Deii^  Xiaoping's  'Xocialism  with  (diinese  charac¬ 
teristics,  ’  il  planned  lelorms  are  even  lull\ 
implemented,  could  end  uj)  much  closer  to  wliat 
we  call  capitalism  than  it  is  to  soc  iaiism  or  commu¬ 
nism,  \'et  manv  }>olic  vmakers  throughout  the  I  S 
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m)\  tM  iuncuL  as  well  as  main  i  t'mulaiinns  and  pol- 
ii  ies  <4()\ ei  niii!4  i  s  relalions  with  oihei  uaiimis. 
lump  hoili  (Ihina  aiui  ihe  So\  iel  I  iiiun  in  iIicm  ale- 
o<)i\  ol  commuihsi  ((uiniries  and  ado})(  ])()!i(it‘s 
aj^propriaU*  lo  this  t  hissitit  aliom 

ScM  ious  polii  V  niakei  s  must  look  htaicath  t!u‘ 
sui'fata^  ot  sue  h  lahc'Is  lo  dise  ca  n  liu'  undea  h  inin 
!calit\  o{  llu'  trends  in  NortluMst  Asitin  soe  ieiic-s. 
whi(h  in  their  own  wa\  and  at  theii  own  pata^  arc* 
assimilating  WOtcan  democr<uic  ideits  aiul  adapt- 
in<^  them  to  their  own  liisioiicah  euiturah  and 
soc  ial  c  ire  umstaiu  es.  As  the  pro(  c*ss  contimic  s, 
c  lassical  Mai  xist ^Leninist  doc  trine’s  arc*  “slow  h 
dving  on  the  Fast  Asitin  vine’/''-'  <md  to  <tssisl  ]>osi- 
tivc*  trends,  the  L Dited  Suites  must  avoid  \iewing 
the  lutiirc"  in  terms  of  the  sterc'otxpes  ol  the’  past. 

In  the  ])olilical  dimension  ol  c omprehensice 
sec'uritv  as  with  the  economic,  the  I  nited  State’s 
can  best  plav  the  eatalvst  role  r)\  creating  and  pre-- 
serving  the  underlving  conditions  tor  politic. d 
maturitv  and  pluralistic  de\elo[)ment  without 
attempting  to  ovetalv  meddle  in  the  internal  jxili- 
ties  or  c’Xteiiial  lelatioiis  ol  anv  nation.  The 
laiited  States  should  prepare  itself  lor  the  long 
haul  and  for  possible  fits  and  starts  along  the  wa\ . 
as  with  the  reeent  slowing  of  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  relorms  in  (ihina.  The  rewards,  however,  suc  h 
as  South  Korea's  recent  steps  toward  greater 
dcanoei  ac  V,  will  evc-ntuallv  eome. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  ))olic  v  in  this  mold, 
one  that  has  subtle*  ititeinal  implications  lor  sev¬ 
eral  Northeast  Asian  nations  as  well  as  signilicam 
exteinal  im})lic <ilions.  was  the  modification  of  i  s 
poliev  toward  North  Kotea.  The  new  police 
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allowed  previously  prohibited  ‘  suhsiaiilive”  con¬ 
versations  between  i  s  and  Not  th  Rot  can  oll'ici.tls 
and  stated  I  S  willitigness  to  improve  relations  with 
North  Korea  il  I’yongvang  lesuined  its  <lialogue 
with  Seoul  and  participated  in  the  IhSS  Olvm- 
pics.'*  (diina’s  leadeis  advocated  lot  some  time 
that  the  I  nited  States  adopt  such  policies  toward 
Noi  th  Koiea,  and  during  a  pet  iod  when  tihina's 
reformers  advocating  iiK teased  contaits  with  the 
outside  wot  Id  and  the  United  States  are  under 
attack  from  conser\ati\es,  the  I  S  action  bolstered 
the  reformers'  position,  demonstiating  the  politi¬ 
cal  benefits  of  contacts  with  the  outside.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  an  inditation  to  Pyongvang  of  (China's 
growitig  influence  with  the  United  States,  and  b\ 
demonstrating  the  benefits  of  siiih  ties,  it  could 
piovicfeati  impetus  within  tiie  Not  (ft  Kot  ean  lead¬ 
ership  to  reduce  theii  growing  leliance  on  the 
Soviets  and  follow  the  Uhinese  model  of  gradual 
opening  to  the  outside  world. 

For  South  Korea,  the  modified  I  S  policv 
toward  Nftrth  Korea  assisted  in  the  accomplish- 
tnent  of  two  goals:  ensuring  the  siniess  of  the 
Olvmpics  and  theii  accompanying  svmbolism 
regarding  South  Korea's  joining  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  commiuiity,  and  enhancing  stabilitv  on  the 
peninsula  at  the  time  when  South  Korea  was 
attempting  the  transition  to  a  more  democr;tti( 
and  repre.sentative  government.  For  the  United 
Slates  and  all  tlie  nations  of  the  ti  itmgle,  this  j)ol- 
icy  enhanced  the  chances  for  signiflctmt  jjrogress 
tftward  a  |)ermanent  solution  to  the  Korean  prob¬ 
lem,  possibly  along  the  lines  of  the  “(ierman 
solution"  advocated  bv  Henry  Kissinger  and 
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olluMs."  Bifakiiig  the  c  iinciit  (kadlot  k  in  this 
numnei  would  tontove  the  most  nnpredit  laltle 
anti  explosive  thietil  to  if^ional  petite  .intl 
seeuritv.  Intieetl,  thoughtiuh  lai  sijrhtetl,  long- 
range  |)olit  ies  snt  h  its  these,  whit  h  iett)gni/e  the 
viistlv  ditterent  hisiotieal  tnul  tiihural  outlook  ot 
Northetist  .Asitm  [)et)ples.  tue  essential  (or  [mrsn- 
ing  the  jxilitittil  eoinponenl  ot  a  t  ()in|)iehensi\e 
setinitv  strategy  in  Noitiieast  Asitt. 

Mll.l  I  ARV  I’Rl  SI  NCK 

I  hougli  the  eeonoinit  tintl  polilittii  eomponents 
shonlti  reteise  the  primtirv  ein])h;isis  o(  siuh  ;i 
tonipieitensive  strategy,  the  milit;ir\  tispeel  t.innol 
be  neglettetl.  But  whtit  is  the  ;ii)pi opritite  i  s  inili- 
Itn  V  role  in  the  tie  tat  to  Noi  lhetist  Asitin  tottlition, 
wheie  the  thretit  tmtl  oveitill  silutition  tne  \iewed 
tlittei  entlv  !)\  etit  h  tonntrv.  ti  iil\  litting  Bi  ime 
Minister  Ntiktisone's  tmtilogt  to  ti  Itiptuuse  ptiint- 
ing  wheie  the  dettiils  must  he  tilled  in  hv  the 
t  iewer's  jjerteption  tind  iintigination?  I•'illing  in  the 
tletiiils  is  not  at)  easv  task  tor  i  s  polit  \  intikers  who 
tne  otten  tlriven  bv  the  i)ofl\  politit's  tlesire  to 
have  a  clear,  simple,  anti  immetliateh  tippaient 
explatiiition  tor  all  at  lions. 

In  many  respects,  it  is  imu  h  etisiei  to  tletine 
what  I  S  military  strategy  in  Northeast  Asia  shonlti 
not  ot  c;mnt)l  be.  It  t  leai  1\  neithei  t  an  ot  shonlti 
be  simply  ;t  symmetrical  response  to  the  Soviet  F;n 
Fast  military  bniltlu[).  The  I'nited  Sttites,  lot 
extiniple,  ctinnot  possibly  ho|)e  it)  mtilch  Soviet 
tle|)loyments  ot  lantl-based  thealei  nntle;ti  mis¬ 
siles  ;is  it  flifl  in  Kunipe  with  the  tlepltivment  t)t 
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IVrshiiig  Us  aiul  gi ouiul-lauiu  heel  cruise  missiles. 
No  Asian  nation  or  ^rou[)  ol  nations  has  askeel  ioi 
such  a  halancint*  o(  niilitai\  deplovineiiis.  Anv 
attempt  to  lorce  an  issue  su<  ii  as  this  would  suielv 
f)e  to  the  detiiinent  of  (he  remarkal>le  progress 
ajid  eonsiderable  advantage  llu‘  rniled  Stale's  c  tu- 
rentl\  enjovs  in  the  e*eonomie  and  political  aspe'cis 
ot  compi ehensive  seH  in  ity.  liecause'  of  its  declin¬ 
ing  economic  position  anel  growing  lesouree  eon- 
strainls,  llie  I’nited  Slates  cannot  possihh  hope  to 
male  h  the  large  Soviet  and  Not  th  Kore  an  ground 
fotces  deploved  in  the  theater  anvwav,  or  eveti 
mate  li  the  numbers  ol  Soviet  aire  rall  atid  ships 
eiirrentlv  deploved  to  the  bai  Kast. 

(iiven  tlte  iutilitv  of  tixing  to  e|uanlitati\el\ 
match  Soviet  Far  Fast  mililai  v  power,  wlial  then 
should  be  the  rs  goal?  Once  again,  bc'eause  politi¬ 
cal  stability  and  eeonomie  progre'ss  are  the  e  hied 
at  c'as  of  I  S  supremae  v  in  c  omprehensive  sen  ui  it\ 
and  correlation  of  loiees,  militai\  power  and 
dc’plovments  in  the  reygion  siiould  t)e  designe'd  to 
suppoi  t  maintenance  of  the  undei  lying  eondilions 
without  jeopardi/ing  the'  infoiinal  consensus  that 
holds  the  de  faelo  Northeast  Asia  eo.ilition 
togellier.  VVliat  is  needed  in  general,  then,  aic' 
fotces  litat  piovidc'  minimum  visif)ilit\  in  tea  ins  of 
tying  t  s  prc'senc  e  to  influenc  ing  inlca  nal  e\ents  in 
a  countiN,  vet  ensure  maximum  tiexi!)ilit\  in 
responding  should  lhe\  be  needed.  In  othc't* 
woicls,  the  ideal  forces  aic'  those*  that  arc*  '*ovc*t  the 
hoii/on,"  more  or  Ic'ss  out  of  sight,  but  vet  ate* 
always  there  and  can  alwavs  be‘  counted  on  to 
move  foi  ward  in  an  c*mergc  lu  v. 
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Air  and  naval  forces  aie,  ol  course,  ideally 
suited  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  fdi  general  geo¬ 
graphic  conditions  and  the  nature  ol  threats  anti 
US  commitments  to  the  region.  In  japan,  L  S  tacti¬ 
cal  aiicraft  deployments  in  Okinawa  and  North¬ 
ern  Honshu,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  the  i  s 
Seventh  Fleet  with  a  carrier  battle  group  home- 
ported  on  Honshu,  provide  this  tapahilitv.  I  he  i  s 
air  anti  naval  presence  complements  the  japan 
Self-Defetise  Forces'  emphasis  on  aii  anti  sea 
tlefeuse,  as  originally  promoted  hv  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  and  his  top  defense  ofliciafs — the  goal 
being  to  emplov  air  anti  sea  fortes  as  well  as  long- 
range  weapons  employed  hv  gtound  forces,  to 
stt)p  am  atlempteti  invasion  of  japatiese  territorv 
at  or  before  it  reaches  Japanese  shores.  Fven  in 
South  Kt)rea,  whete  a  is  .Ainiy  tlivision  is 
deployed,  the  primal  y  assistance  the  I’nitetl  States 
would  provitle  in  the  event  of  a  North  Korean 
attack  woultl  come  f  rom  tat  tit  al  airpower  cur¬ 
rently  stationetl  oti  the  peninsula,  supplementetf 
hv  further  tleployments  aftet  the  war  began. 

(diina  clearlv  wants  the  over-the-hori/on 
[iresence  of  US  air  and  naval  fortes  to  liaiauce 
.Stiviet  naval  capabilities  while  it  deals  with  the 
ground  forces  deployetl  on  its  norlfiern  fiortler. 
Fhe  symbolic  manifestation  of  this  tlesire  was  the 
port  call  of  three  US  warships  to  the  Clhinese  port 
of  Qingdao  in  Novemlier  IffSh.  the  first  such  visit 
since  the  (ihinese  communist  victory  in  194f). 
Finally,  for  all  three  countries  of  the  triangle,  it  is 
the  over-the-hori/.on  presence  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons— capable  submarines,  surface  ships,  and  air¬ 
craft  that  counters  Soviet  theater  nuclear 
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deployments  without  creating  internal  political 
problems  in  nations  of  the  triangle. 

Attempting  to  radically  alter  the  structure  ol 
US  forces  in  the  region  by  deploying  larger 
ground  forces,  significantly  increasing  the  num¬ 
bers  of  permanently  based  aircraft  anti  shij>s  in 
the  theater,  or  seeking  deployment  of  land-basetl 
nuclear  systems  would  most  certainly  be  ctnui- 
terproduc tive  to  enhancing  comprehensive 
security  in  the  region  and  could  result  in  an 
improvement  in  the  correlation  of  forces  from  the 
Soviet  viewpoint.  The  United  Stales  sliould, 
however,  continue  with  qualitative  improvements 
in  its  regional  forces,  such  as  the  Air  Force’s 
recent  replacement  of  older  aircraft  with  state-of- 
the-art  tactical  aircraft  and  the  Navy's  upgrade  or 
replacement  of  Older  ships.  The  Unitetl  States 
should  undertake  additional  deployments  when 
sought  by  one  of  the  nations  ol  the  triangle  and 
formally  or  tacitly  agreed  to  by  the  other  nations. 
Fhe  recent  deployment  of  a  US  Air  Force  F-lb 
wing  to  the  strategic  Misawa  Air  base  on  northern 
Honshu  is  a  case  in  point.  Japan  requested  the  aii  - 
craft  to  counter  the  Soviet  buildup  of  Mi(023  air¬ 
craft  in  the  Northern  Ferritories,  and  at  a  time  of 
rapid  growth  in  the  Soviet  Far  Fast  military  threat 
in  general,  Cdiina  and  South  Korea  petceived 
advantages  to  their  own  set  urily  as  well. 

Fhe  danger  policymakers  must  carefully  con¬ 
sider  when  pursuing  additional  deployments, 
however,  is  that  an  increase  in  militarv  ca|)a[)ility 
may  be  counter-balanced  by  decreasing  US  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  advantages,  should  new  force 
deployments  result  in  internal  political  divisions  in 
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the  receiving  nation  or  in  new  feais  of  excessive 
niiiitarisni  in  the  other  nations  oi  the  triangle.  The 
result  could  very  well  he  an  overall  decline  iti  com¬ 
prehensive  security.  Marginal  increases  in  military 
capability  could  thus  have  much  laiger  negative 
potential  in  the  overall  correlation  of  torces. 

SH.VRF.D  BI'RDKN.S 

C.iven  that  the  Soviet  Far  Fast  militarv  builduj)  will 
continue  into  the  coming  century,  how  can  the 
United  States  continue  to  provide  the  military 
deterrent  neces.sary  for  compiehensive  securitv  in 
the  face  of  both  the  political  limitations  disc  ussed 
above  and  increasing  domestic  budget  and 
resource  constraints  outlined  earlier?  I’he  simple 
answer  is  that  it  can't,  bringing  into  locus  the 
fourth  pillar  of  a  comprehensive  security  strategy 
for  Northeast  Asia:  the  need  foi  other  nations,  in 
light  of  the  new  international  economic  realities, 
to  assume  an  increasing  share  of  the  security  bur¬ 
den.  Notwithstanding  the  ambiguity  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  current  Northeast  Asian  security 
picture,  the  United  States  must  embark  on  the  dif¬ 
ficult  course  of  forging  a  stronger  coalition  among 
the  nations  of  the  Northeast  Asia  triangle,  with 
increased  sharing  of  mutual  defense  burdens  a 
primary  element  of  the  coalition. 

japan  is  the  key  to  such  an  ambitious  goal. 
Not  only  is  the  I’.S-japan  alliance  the  cornerstone, 
as  defined  by  top  US  defense  officials,  of  US 
securitv  policy  in  the  region,  but  Japan,  more  than 
any  other  country,  also  holds  the  key  to  the 
economic  and  political  future  of  the  region,  f  he 
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argument  rages  on  all  skies  as  to  whet; ler  Japan  is 
doing  enough  for  its  own  defense.  Some,  such  as 
Stanford  professor  Edward  A.  Olsen,  argue  that 
the  United  States  has  borne  an  inecjuitable  shaie 
of  Japan’s  defense  burden  for  far  too  long, 
providing  “the  costly  military  and  political  bidfer 
that  subsidizes  Japan’s  pros|}erity,’’ — im])lv  ing  that 
such  a  relationship  has  brought  about  a  concomi- 
ta!U  decrease  in  i  s  prosperity . The  Reagan 
administration,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the 
growing  Soviet  threat  and  the  importance  of  i  s 
bases  and  facilities  in  Japan  to  the  defense  of  hath 
eounlries  necessitates  that  economic  and  defense 
issues  between  the  two  countiies  not  be  linked.''’ 
.Still  others,  including  Uemry  Kissinger,  believe* 
that  a  markeclK  incieased  .lai  )anesc*  defense  effoi  t 
is  “largely  unnecessary  to  maiutaiuiccg  global  ecpii- 
lil)rium’’  and  lear  a  potential  lesurgeiue  of  Jap¬ 
anese  militarism  that  could  elicit  ‘‘destabilizing 
com[)ensations  ’  IVom  othei  Asian  nations,  c  hielh 
(iliina  and  .South  Korea.'" 

In  tc'rms  tyl  coDij/rrhrnsi-i'r  secuiitx.  as  oiig- 
iiicjlK  defined  bv  the  Ja])anese  and  l)oi  towed  here, 
economic  and  defense  issues  cannot  be  totally  sep- 
aralc'd,  and  Japan,  with  its  eve  r  glowing  c-conoinic 
might,  cannot  avoid  the  i esponsibilit v  lor  doing 
mote  for  its  own  derense.  foi  legional  secuiitc, 
and  ultimately  for  global  seem  it y  ol  the  f  ree 
wot  Id.  .Some  obsei  vet  s  beliece  that  Jaj)an  has  not 
lived  up  to  the  commitments  implied  by  its  eom- 
piehensive  security  concept,  even  in  tlie  economic 
lealm  where  its  greatest  st length  lies.''^  One  of 
them.  Professor  Olsen,  states, 

r.sing  all  llnc'e  sec  tors  of  its  conipreheiisive  security 
doc  trine,  the  Japanese  eoiilcl  readily  inc  rease  their 
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scciiiit)  tonli il)uli()ii  in  ilu-  lorni  <>1  ariiu-d  loitcs, 
inilitarv-iclalc({  It-chiiolo^s ,  mililai\  aid.  .md  tiack-' 
ccoiiDinii  aid  whicli  bolsters  the  stal)ilil\  ol  ihreat- 
ciu'd  areas  (iiolai)l\  in  the  I  hiid  World).'  ' 

As  lar  as  retfional  actepiabililv  with  the  otlun 
two  nalit)ns  ot  the  triangle  is  t oiu ei  tied,  the  kc-\ 
ladoi  in  an\  Japanese  elTort  to  ineiease  its  com¬ 
prehensive  sec  iirilv  elToris,  plav  a  gi  ealei  re  gional 
seenritv  role,  aiul  ser\e  as  catalvst  lot  closet 
regional  seenritv  cooperation,  is  the  ])olitical  inatn- 
titv  with  which  it  ])roeee(ls.  It  japan  weie  to  begin 
bv  attaining  the  plane  orexlemal  political  malu- 
rilv  achieved  b\  the  L'nited  .States  with  its  postwar 
Marshall  Plan,  and,  as  inanv  have  sitggested. 
institute  a  niodeiii-dav  version  lor  .\sia,  eliminat¬ 
ing  mail)  of  the  strings  that  it  has  attaclu'd  to  past 
aid  efforts,  it  could  make  major  strides  toward  dis¬ 
pelling  the  ])rewai  image  of  the  Japanese  as  a  self- 
centered.  iincompassionate  race,  lac  king  in  spir¬ 
itual  values  and  stoking  onlv  dominance  over  oth¬ 
ers.  .As  we  have  seen,  such  an  image  lingers  in 
.Asia  to  this  day,  partkularlv  in  Korea  and  (Ihina. 
But  beginning  with  economic  aid  efforts  on  a  scale 
e(|uivalent  to  the  Maishall  Plan,  and  accompanied 
with  continuc-'l  expanding  of  political  relations 
with  (ihina  and  Korea  on  a  basis  of  mutual  ec|ual- 
ity,  Japan  could  go  a  long  wav  toward  dispelling 
these  lingering  images.  I'he  billion  oversea 
development  aid  program  proposed  b\  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone.  if  full)  carried  through,  will 
certainly  be  a  step  in  the  l  ight  direc  tion,  i  o  matc  h 
is  largess  with  the  .Marshall  Phin  (,'ii)13..S  billion 
over  42  months)  in  todav's  jirices.  howexer.  would 
rec|uiie  on  the  order  of  .SbO  billion  oxer  an  c‘c|uix- 
alent  |)eriocl.-" 


THt:  rniAxaij-:  axd  thk  r.\7//:/>  siATi-s 

VVhal  is  beyoiul  doubt  is  that  ja[)an  must 
undertake  economic  and  political  actions  tltat 
clearly  demonstrate  to  its  neighbors  that  Japati 
views  their  j)ros})erit\ ,  securiiN,  and  giowth  as 
essential  to  its  own;  a  commitment  In  iliis  legarch 
continuing  into  the  coming  ceiilmw  would  allevi¬ 
ate  concerns  over  increased  Japanese  deiense 
budgets  and  expanded  regional  security  roles, 
(iiven  the  inei  tia  inherent  in  the  f  ragmented 
power  centers  of  the  Japanese  socio-political  svs- 
tem,  continued  I  S  diplomatic  and  economic  pres¬ 
sure  to  move  along  these  lines  will  be  necessat  y  to 
alter  the  Ja|)anesc  outlook. 

With  respect  to  Korea,  the  I’niled  vSiates 
should  continue  to  encourage  the  South  along  tlie 
road  to  military  self-sufficiency,  with  the  eventual 
goal  of  sul)stantially  reducing  its  forces  on  the 
peninsula.  The  timing  of  sue  h  withdraw.ils  should 
be  judic  ions,  however,  and  based  on  an  overall  (  al- 
etdaiion  of  the  desires  of  all  nations  of  the  tri¬ 
angle.  Depending  on  the  stale  of  North-South 
relations  and  the  pi'ogrc\ss  ol  So\iet-North  Korean 
relations,  it  miglit,  for  example,  be  possil:)le  to 
remove  I  S  ground  troops  if  South  Korea  ac  hieves 
])iojec{ed  military  ecpiiv alen< c^  with  the  Nortli  in 
tlie  mid-D)90s.  Some  ha\e  pr<>posed  inlet  im  steps 
in  this  legat'd  to  lessen  tensions  on  tlte  peninsula. 
Former  VS  Ambassadoi  to  South  Kotea  William 
H.  (»levsteen,  J 1 foi  example,  prcijxtsed  reduc  ¬ 
tion  in  both  the  scale  and  duration  of  the  annual 
US— South  Korean  I  cxmi  Spirit  exercise  (an  action 
that  may  be  forced  by  f)udget  lestrictions  anywav) 
in  rc\s{)onsc‘  to  Fvongvang’s  announced  stand- 
down  from  major  field  exercises  in  lOSfr-^ 
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Many  (Chinese  anaivsts  believe  that  siu  ii 
aetit)n  would  also  ineiease  (  hiua's  levera^^e  over 
the  North  and  allow  the  I'nited  States  and  C'.hina 
to  work  in  eoneert  toward  their  eonnnon  goat  of 
ensuring  peace  and  stability  on  the  peninsula. 
Sue  h  positi\e  trends  aside,  I  S  air  iorces,  at  a  inini- 
inutn,  would  probablv  h.ive  to  remain  to  some 
degree  well  into  the  next  eenturv  lor  both  penin¬ 
sular  and  overall  regional  seturit\  purposes.  And 
even  il  Jupan  were  to  follow  the  scenario  outlim*d 
above  and  move  rapidly  into  a  position  where  it 
eould  ])lay  a  regional  security  role  of  some  sort, 
accepted  bv  both  Korea  and  Cihina,  continued  i  s 
military  presence  on  the  Korean  I’eninsula  would 
probably  be  desired  by  both  as  a  hedge  agai’ist  lin- 
get  ing  imc  ei  tainties  about  the  Japanese. 

Of  all  its  relationships  with  nations  ol  llie 
Northeast  Asia  triangle,  that  with  C-hina  is  des¬ 
tined  to  remain  the  most  problematic  ior  the 
United  -States  until  the  cleat  direction  of  (Filina’s 
moderni/ation  drive  and  the  extent  to  w  Inch  it  w  ill 
open  itself  to  the  outside  world  become  apparent. 
If  Cdtina  is  in  time  lullv  integrated  into  the 
regional  and  global  economies,  and  il  it  makes  sig¬ 
nificant  progress  toward  achieving  its  moderni/a¬ 
tion  goals  and  along  with  them,  a  higher  level  of 
self-confidence  and  political  maturitv.  then  its  his¬ 
toric  desire  to  be  an  independent  power  is  less  to 
be  feared,  (ireater  integration  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  triangle  and  with  tiie  West  also 
raises  its  stake  in  contributing  to  the  security  of 
the  overall  economic  and  political  system.  In  the 
interim,  then,  the  current  US  policy  of  supplying 
(diina  with  modest  levels  of  ecjuipment  and  train¬ 
ing  that  enfiance  its  defensive  ca[)abilities  is  in 
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kecpiti<4  with  iiureasing  the  eoe.mrx  s  sense  ol 
security  and  tonliclence,  tlierehc  assisiint>  those  in 
the  leacleisliip  who  desire  a  continuation  of 
letonns  and  closer  lelatiotis  with  the  outside. 

FinalK.  a  stronger  Northc’ast  .\sia  seenritx 
coalition  recjuiies  siiategic  consensus  and  event nal 
coordination  of  strategic  planning  and  pv)iicies.  In 
the  current  en\ ironinent,  attein])ting  to  c'stahlisli  .1 
formal  piocess  to  accomplish  this  in  the  siiori 
term  would  be  piematnie  and  almost  certainly 
connterprodnetive  in  light  of  Liddell  Halt's  warn¬ 
ings  about  fencing  an  alliance.  But  thoitgh  the  de 
facto  sec  urity  coalition  is  ef  fec  live  in  the  existing 
situation  and  with  the  current  high  level  of  uni¬ 
lateral  I  S  commitment,  the  situation  'onld  change 
mat  kecflv  if  present  trends  contimie  into  the  next 
century.  For  example,  if  the  Soviet  L'nion  con¬ 
tinues  its  military  buildup  in  the  Far  Fast  while 
strengthening  its  aliilitv  to  compete'  economically 
and  jiolitic ally,  and  if  the  I  iiited  States  is  to 
redress  the  economic  jtroblems  resulting  from  its 
declining  dominance  of  the  intei  natiotial  econ¬ 
omy,  the  L’nited  States  must  begin  the  procc'S.s  of 
developing  a  strategic  consensus  on  inc  t  eased  bur¬ 
den  sharing  and  div  ision  of  sec  in  ilv  rccsponsibility. 

One  [tossible  method  of  accomplishing  lliis  is 
under  Professor  Olseti's  concept  of  ’'strategic 
reciprocity."  wheiein  the  L’nited  States  would 
sliare  power  am;  decisionmaking  authority  with  its 
key  allies,  avoiding  the  mistake  it  has  often  m.ide 
with  N AK)  in  attempting  to  dictate  jjolicy  to  the 
alliance.-'  Indeed,  given  the  historical  and  cnltuial 
prc'dilection  of  the  triangle  nations  toward  main¬ 
taining  their  independence,  not  following  this 
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coui'sf  will  most  <cn*unl\  (U*sno\  ilio  wi 
snalcgii  tonstMiMis  iluu  has  so  iai  <lo\ i*lojK-(l  in 
Northeast  Asi«t.  1  he  I  nitt‘(l  St<iies  should  heom 
this  |)i<>(  css  on  a  hilaUaal  basis  with  vAi  h  nation  (>1 
tile  trianj^le,  liiin^in^  lo  hoiii  hi^^h  !e\i*l  lonsnlta- 
tions  and  d^MiiiU'd  [)ianniin4  atii\iii*'s  a  ^rc\nm 
willingness  to  share  its  phuimm^  assumptions  attd 
d::la  on  a  ie(i|)J*oeal  basis.  Basial  on  liiis  more 
open  atul  ihoiou^li  diseussioiw  a  ht  ile!  undm- 
siandina  ot  e(|uitable  dedense  burden  sharini^ 
arrangements  would  hopeluilv  taneige. 

Since  the  common  denominator  in  the  sitate- 
gii  outlook  ol  all  the  tritingle  miiions  is  tiu'  i  s 
commitment,  such  i «itionali/aiion  ot  bilateral  stia- 
lc‘gi(  undcustaiulings,  plans,  and  buidcMi  siiaring 
I  esponsibilitic^s  would  greall\  lac  ilttatc'  tlu*  nc*\t 
sU‘p  toward  a  stronger  coalition:  itUc'gT^uing  bilat- 
c*ra!  arrangements  into  a  regiotnil  contexi.  it  the 
I  S  b<ises  exu  h  ot  its  bilateisd  t  ekiliotiships  on  a 
realistic  !c\gionai  outlook,  it  cannot  hel[)  but 
pioxide  impetus  lot  the  nations  ol  the  iriangit/  to 
lind  \\a\s  ol  meue^  clos(.*lv  c oordimiiing  with  the 
othet  nations. 

One  action  the  I  niied  Statc^s  could  take*  to 
taciiit<itt^  the  [iiocess  and  iiu  tease  thc^  pcucc'ption 
ol  its  ow  n  tegional  sec  urit\  orientation  would  lie 
to  conihiiie  its  two  joirtoseiA ic e  miiitaiA  commands 
in  Northc'ast  Asia  that  are  su!>ordinate  to  ilu'  ovei  - 
all  I  s  Pac  if ic  ( Command  into  oik‘  Noi  tiuNist  Asian 
subordinate  unified  command,  still  undet  the 
lauitic  (a)mmand.  I  hc'  Inn*  tions  ot  the  c  unemt 
su()nrdinate  unilied  commands,  t  s  Fotces  Kokm 
and  I  S  Forces  Japan,  would  liavc*  to  continue  to 
exist  in  some  lotin  to  lacilitaie  comhincal  national 
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(oinniaiul  an .uigciiK'iUs  vviih  Koiran  tortrs  ,iu(l 
cooidinatiott  arraiiircMiUMUN  with  |a|)aiK“sr  lore  i  s. 
But  placing  llicsf  two  struiuiios  mult  i  an  o\ t  rail 
N'orthoasi  A.sian  v'.oinnunul  imihiflla  would  stud 
A  strong  signal  to  our  trit'iids  and  allifs  in  tin- 
1  fgion. 

1  ()  liirlht*!  <‘inphasi/t‘  this  sign.d,  rt-spon- 
sibility  tor  the  hudtling  I  s  militars  relationship 
with  (diina  should  be  tullv  tiansteneti  to  tho  new 
eoniinand.  Sutli  action  would  undetscore  i  s 
understanding  ol  and  tonnnitnieni  to  the  (hriamit 
Northeast  Asian  tegion  as  the  ke\  to  detense  ot 
tlie  Asian-l’acitic  tegion  as  a  wliolc.  It  would  also 
tellett  the  decreasing  import, ince  ot  the  puieb 
North  Korean  threat  as  .South  Kot  ea  s  eiononiii 
and  mitil.trv  i)owei  grows,  and  the  increasing 
proniinetue  ot  llte  Soviet  threat  (including  So\  iet- 
North  Korean  collusion)  <ind  the  possit)ilit\  ot 
legional  or  global  contlict  as  the  gieatest  inilil;n\ 
threat  to  the  region. 

t  he  lesult  of  I  S  (ominitinenl  to  polii  ies  based 
on  these  tour  pillars,  conducted  through  a  netes- 
sarilv  subtle  step-l)v-slep  approach .  would  lie  .i 
long-term  process  ot  ttuilding  .i  stionger  region.il 
coalition  on  the  toundation  of  the  current  base  ot 
‘  sotl  regionalism'  that  has  emet  ged  in  Noi  tlieast 
Asia,  t  hough  there  .ire  manv  unc  ei  t.iinties 
remaining  in  the  ecju.ilion — {diin.i's  tutine  orien¬ 
tation,  Japan's  ability  to  achieve  the  lecel  ot  politi¬ 
cal  maturity  mandated  by  its  growing  power  and 
intluence,  Korea's  aliilitv  to  smoothly  make  the 
transition  to  the  community  ot  economically 
advanced,  democratic  nations,  to  name  just  a 
tew — the  new  international  economic  and  political 
realities  necessitate  ac  tion. 

no 
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(iiovving  Kilk  ol  ilir  \  \i  vss  }>i  <nc<  tioii  th<tt 
the  I'nited  Stales  i>!<>\icles  toi  so  niau\  mnespoii- 
si\c"  allies,'-^  or  the  Vsectnitv  stn|>liis’'  as  <)i)[K>se(l 
to  allied  "seeui  iu  delu  ils  ‘  that  tlu*  l  iiiied  Stales 
produces  j)arily  tlirough  its  biuh^ei  detuil  aud  in 
spile  ol  its  huge  and  growing  tiade  tielic  its  with 
inanv  of  tlie  same  allic‘s,  will  not  fade  in  (lie 
fulure.  Tnless  the  Soviet  l  iiion  (ollapses  oi  tadi- 
caliy  t  hanges  ils  inlet  national  outlook,  both  liighK 
unlikely  events  given  (he  consisleiu  v  ol  Soviet 
behavior  in  (he  postwai  era,  loalilion  building  will 
be  a  continuing  recjuiremenl  into  i1k‘  coming  cem 
iurv.  And  given  the  Iransfei  of  l  s-  Scjvici  competi¬ 
tion  to  the  Asian-Pacilic  region,  Northeast  Asia 
will  [)e  a  |)riTt(ipaL  ii  tioi  the  [uimarv,  region 
where  a  stiong  anti-Soviet  coalition  is  essenliah 
Since  it  will  he  ti  l<mg-term  process,  the  Orrre  to 
begiti  is  now. 

I  his  study  began  with  a  more*  or  less  global 
perspective,  descri!)iiig  the  shift  in  (he  i  s  "center 
ol  gravity''  f  rom  Kurope  towai  cl  the  Pac  if k  .  From 
the'  Asian-Pacific  region  as  a  whole,  the  perspec¬ 
tive  was  then  funneled  further  down  to  the*  North¬ 
east  Asian  subiegion,  wfiete  the  majority  of  the 
material  j)resented  has  loc  used.  It  is  lime  now  to 
tiaveise  back  through  the  funnel  and  once  again 
take  the  glo!)al  perspective.  /l)ignievv  Bi/e/inski 
lias  defined  the  I  s-Soviel  competition  as 

a  classical  historical  conflict  between  two  tnajoi 
powens.  But  it  is  more  tlian  merc^lv  a  natiotial  coti- 
flict.  If  is  also  a  struggle  betweeit  two  ini[K*rial  sys¬ 
tems.  And  it  involves — tor  the  first  time  in  history — a 
(wo-nalion  contest  for  notliing  less  tlum  global 
predominance.^  ’ 
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i'o  l>c  sure,  the  two  empires  iii  this  strui'gl<‘  are 
lj[overiie{l  hv  vastly  chITei  eni  orgaiii/iii^  priiu  iples. 
authoritai ian  control,  clominatioii,  iiuimidaiioii  in 
the  Soviet  case,  coiilrastecl  with  a  loose-  coimmmiic 
ot  common  economic  and  political  interests  in  the 
I  S  case.  But  the  imperial  nature-  ol  the  snii”glc-  is 
undeniable. 

.\t  the  locus  ot  this  stiuy^gle,  the-  Kurasian 
landmass.  the  So\iels  ate  atic-mjjiing  to  c-xpand 
oulwaicl  trom  a  terriloi  i,dl\  coiUii^uous  base-, 
while  the  I'nited  States  is  atlc-mplini>  to  prc-\ent 
such  expansion  thiough  its  alliance  svsiems  and 
more  indirect  relations  with  carious  countries. 
The  kev  to  vie  tot  v  is  what  Br/e/inski  c  alls  ‘  pi  ec  ail- 
ing  histoi  ii  allv,”  that  is.  ttot  .dlowiug  the  Sov  iet 
I'nion  to  achieve  its  histoTic.il  goal  ol  dotninaiing 
the  Eurasian  landmass.  Since  the  Soviets  ate  a 
one-dimetisional  power,  and  lor  thc-m  not  pic-vail¬ 
ing  militarilv  over  the  Knrasiati  landmass  nieatis 
losing,  thev  are  capable  ol  .ic  hiev  iiig  their  oh)c-< - 
tive  oiilv  through  militarv  ineans.  1  he  I  nited 
Slates  and  its  "empire"  ol  .illies  and  Iric-nds  must 
have  the  militarv  power  and  jiolitic  al  will  to  con¬ 
tain  the  -Soviets  militarilv  until  their  own  superior 
economic  ,  political,  and  social  sv stems  cati  nour¬ 
ish,  spread,  .nid  eventuallv  ovet  w  hc-hii  the  -Sov  iet 
empire,  rorcing  signilicaiil  ch.mges  in  the  nature 
ot  the  -Soviet  svsteni  itsell.-'' 

With  the  advent  ol  the  (iothac  hev  rerortns, 
the  portrait  ol  the  Soviet  I'tiion  painted  hv 
Br/e/inski  has  become-  more  complex.  1  he  new 
emphasis  on  domestic  rcsttuc  tui  itig  and  intc-rna- 
tional  political  and  ecotiomic  maneuvering  is 
clearlv  designed  to  force  the  count rv  out  ol  its 
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()Mc*-<linu;nsi()n;it  slrait  jai  ki;!  si)  liuU  it  c  an  coni- 

with  tlK‘  I’niU'cl  S(aU‘s  tis  a  inuln-dinKaiNinnal 
powca  .  I  hc  vcndici  <ni  llu*  su(cc‘^s  or  lailinc*<>l 
this  inovcMucni  — and  ulualua  it  inakcs  the  SoxicMs 
a  more  or  less  dangerous  .idvr*!  sar\  -  is  inilikc  K  lo 
l>ec(>me  apj)arenl  toi  \c*ars  or  pca  haps  t‘M‘n  den- 
ades.  W’lnii  is  clear,  in  llu*  words  ol  a  stnd\  l)\  llu‘ 
i  s  ( ioimnission  on  lntei;i  atc‘d  Ia)nL>  I  ca  in 
eg\ .  is  thtil  the  I  nilcul  Siaies  '\annol  Ijasc*  |its| 

ioina;-ierin  st rate^w  on  niu  cn  lain  lorec  asis _ 

(ilian^e  is  possible,  bin  would  ha\e  lo  show  iisell 
in  concrete  actions  that  rc*diue  the  danj^cas  to  our 
inteiesls/*-" 

In  the  L’s-So\iel  com])etitiotn  a  Soviet  brc‘ak- 
ihiough  on  anv  ot  the  lhrc*e  central  stratc‘u;i( 
ironts  could  !c*ad  to  a  lailuie  ol  the  I  niied  Stales 
to  prevail  histoi  ic  allv,  and  herein  lies  the*  linkage* 
beiwc*en  Noi  theasl  Asia,  as  ilie  kev  to  the  hn  Kast 
front,  and  the  oilier  global  fronts.  /\s  we  have 
sc'en,  Northeast  Asia,  as  evidenced  1)\  (ioibac  hevN 
speec  h  in  V  ladivostok,  has  become  a  primal  v 
foe  us  and  perhaps  a  major  testing  giound  for 
Soviet  el  forts  to  break  out  of  its  c  lassillc  alion  as 
()nc*-dimensional  |>ower.  In  global  lc‘iins,  thc*ic*- 
fore,  Northeast  Asia  is  destined  lo  pla\  a  signifi- 
cau!  role  in  dc‘lermining  llie  outcome  of  the 
imperial  struggle.  !  he  i  s  abililc  to  appK  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  comprehensive  securiic  siiategw  in 
Northeast  Asia,  dc*sigiu‘d  lo  foige  an  efiec  live* 
coalition  for  allac  king  the  overall  sirategv  ol  the 
Soviet  I’nion,  both  regionallv  and  globallv,  is  of 
utmost  importance  if  the  I’nited  Slates  is  indeed 
to  piexaik 
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CoLONKL  R,  Mark  rs  Aik  Fokck.  has  si  rvc*<t 

tfirougfuMtt  Fast  Asia  and  in  the  lViifa<^(Mi  as  a  piha 
and  })olitR<)-tuilitarv  atiairs  stall Oliicer.  fits  assij^n- 
inetits  liav  ing  taken  liiin  to  i  ^liwaiK  the  iMulippines, 
japan,  Vietnam,  l  liailand,  (,amI>odia,  and  Korea, 
laeiiienant  (’o!oiu*l  Bean  has  tleveloped  a  keen  interest 
in  Pacifk  atid  Fast  Asiatt  atiait  s.  He  holds  a  li.s.  degti  e 
from  ifie  I  S  Air  Forte  Academy  atid  an  M.A.  from  the 
I  niversity  of  (California  at  I.os  Angeles.  (Colonel  Bean 
was  assii^ned  as  tfie  IS  Air  Attache  to  the  People's 
Re|)ublit  of  (Cliina  in  tlie  snmmer  of  19*M). 
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